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PROLOGUE 


On the first of September, when the season at the 
watering places in the Pyrenees was just beginning, there 
were many people from France, Spain, and other 
countries, at Cauterets; some for the sake of drinking the 
waters, others for the baths, others again for the mud 
baths, which are so wonderful that invalids who have 
been given up by the physicians return from them quite 
cured. I do not intend to describe either the locality or 
the virtue of these baths, but merely to relate that which 
serves to introduce the subject about which I am going 
to write. For more than three weeks all the invalids 
remained there, until they felt by the improvement in 
their health, that they might return home. But just then 
there came on such an extraordinary amount of rain that 
it seemed as if God had forgotten his promise to Noah, 
no more to destroy the world by water; for all the houses 
in Cauterets were so full of water that it was impossible 
to remain in them. 

Those who had come from Spain returned by the 
mountains as best they could, and those who knew the 
roads well managed to get away. But the French ladies 
and gentlemen, who thought that they could return to 
Tarbes just as easily as they had come, found that the 
brooks were so swollen that they could hardly be forded. 
But when it came to crossing the G$ve, which was not 
usually more than two feet deep, it was so high and swift 
that they were obliged to turn aside to the bridges, but 
as these were only of wood they had been carried off by 
the rush of water; and some of the travellers who thought 
that they might break the force of the current by cross¬ 
ing in a body were carried off so quickly that those who 
wished to follow them lost all desire to do so, and they 
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separated to seek different routes. Some went over the 
mountains, and passing through Arragon reached the 
country of Roussillon, and came to Narbonne; others 
went straight to Barcelona, whence some went by sea 
to Marseilles and others to Aigues-Mortes. But a widow, 
whose name was Oisille, made up her mind to face every 
difficulty so as to get as far as Notre-Dame de Serrance, 
for it was certain that if* there were any means of escaping 
from a danger, the monks would know of it, and she 
managed to get there; but she had to pass through places 
which were so difficult of ascent and descent that in spite 
of her age and weight she was obliged to walk the most 
of the way. But the worst of it was that most of her 
people and horses died on the road, and she arrived at 
Serrance with only one man and one woman attendant, 
and was hospitably received by the monks there. 

Amongst the Frenchmen there were also the noble¬ 
men who had gone to the baths, more in order to accom¬ 
pany the ladies whose humble servants they were, than 
because they required the waters for their health's sake. 
These noblemen, seeing that the company was separating 
and that the husbands of their ladies were taking them 
off, resolved to follow them at a distance, without 
declaring themselves to any body. 

But one evening when the two married noblemen 
and their wives had arrived at the house of a man who 
was more of a brigand than of a peasant, and when the 
two young noblemen had put up quite close to them, 
about midnight they heard a great noise, at which they 
and their servants got up, and asked their host what the 
uproar was. The poor man, who was terribly frightened, 
told them that it was caused by some ruffians who had 
come to share the spoil of their companion bandit. There¬ 
upon the noblemen at once seized their arms, and wkh 
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their servants went to the assistance of the ladies, for 
they thought it a happier lot to die for them than to 
live after them. So they hastened to their lodging, 
where they found the outer door had been broken open 
and crying out so loud, that pity and love increased their 
selves vigorously. But as the brigands far outnumbered 
them, and as they were severely wounded, they were 
beginning to give way, as they had already lost the 
greater part of their servants. The two noblemen, 
looking up at the windows, saw the two ladies weeping 
and crying out so loud, that pity and love incresed their 
courage, so that like two bears coming from the 
mountains they fell on the brigands so furiously that a 
number of them were killed, and the rest would not wait 
for any further attack but fled to their hiding places. 
The noblemen, having defeated these ruffians (the host 
was amongst the slain), and having learnt that the hostess 
was worse than her husband, sent her to join him by a 
sword thrust, and going into a lower room they found 
one of the married gentlemen expiring; the other had 
received no injury, only his clothes were pierced with 
sword thrusts and his own sword was broken. When he 
saw the help they had rendered him, he embraced and 
thanked them, and begged them not to abandon him, 
which was a very easy request to comply with. 

Then, after having buried the dead nobleman, and 
comforted his wife as well as they could, they took their 
road wherever it might please God to lead them, as they 
did not know which to take themselves. If you wish to 
know the names of the three gentlemen, the married one 
was called Hircan, and his wife Parlamente; the 
widowed lady's name was Longarine, and the two young 
noblemen were called respectively Dagoucin and 
Sa'ffredant. After they had been riding all day, towards 
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evening they saw a steeple, to which they managed to 
get with much difficulty, and were kindly received by the 
Abbot and monks. The Abbot was called Saint-Savin. 
The Abbot, who belonged to a very good family, lodged 
them very well, and on conducting them to their apart¬ 
ments, asked them what had befallen them. When he 
had heard their story he told them that they were not 
singular in their case, for that there were two young 
ladies in another room who had escaped from an even 
greater danger, and men might show some pity, but wild 
beasts never. Those poor ladies, half a league this side 
of Pierrefite, had met a bear descending from the 
mountains, and they had fled from it so quickly, that their 
horses fell dead under them at the entrance to the 
monastery, and two of their women who had arrived a 
long time after them had told them that the bear had 
killed all their servants. The ladies and the three noble¬ 
men went into the room where they were and found them 
weeping, but recognised them to be Nomerfide and 
Emarsuitte; when they had related what had happened 
to them, they were gradually comforted by the exhorta¬ 
tions of the good Abbot, and at having thus met their 
friends again. The next morning they all very devoutly 
attended Mass, in order to return thanks to God for their 
escape from danger, but whilst the service was going on, 
a man with nothing on but his shirt rushed into the 
church as if he were being pursued, and crying for help. 
Hircan and the other noblemen at once went towards him,* 
to see what was the matter, and perceived two men fol¬ 
lowing him with their swords drawn, but seeing so many 
people they tried to take to flight. But Hircan and the 
others followed and killed them, and on their return they 
found that the man in his shirt was one of their company, 
called Guebron, who told them that being in bed in’ a 
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cottage near Pierrefite three men came into his room, but 
though only in his shirt and having nothing but his sword, 
he wounded one so severely that he remained 6n the spot, 
and whilst the other two were amusing themselves by 
picking up their comrade (seeing that he was naked and 
they were armed), he thought the best thing he could do 
would be to flee, scantily clothed as he was, and he 
thanked God and those who had avenged him. After 
they had heard Mass and dined, they went to see if it were 
possible to cross the river Gave, and when they found 
it was impossible, they were very much alarmed, 
although the Abbot repeatedly begged them to stay where 
they were till the floods had subsided, and this they 
agreed to do for that day. At night, when they were 
going to bed, an old monk arrived, who never failed to go 
to Serrance in September, and when they asked him about 
what had happened to him on his journey, he told them 
that on account of the floods he had been obliged to come 
across the mountains by the worst roads by which he had 
ever been, and that he had seen a very pitiful sight. He 
had seen a nobleman called Simontault, who annoyed at 
the long time the river took to run down, determined to 
cross it, trusting to the goodness of his horse, and he had 
placed his servants all around him to break the force of 
the current. But when they got into midstream, those 
who were the worst mounted were carried away by the 
water, and could not recover themselves. The nobleman 
seeing that he was alone returned whence he came, but 
not before his horse gave way under him. It pleased 
God, however, that he was so near to the bank that, not 
without imbibing a good deal of water, he managed to 
drag himself out, and to jump on to the hard pebbles, so 
tired and weak that he could not hold himself up; there, 
a shepherd driving his sheep home at night, found him, wet 
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through, and grieving for his servants whom he had seen 
perish before his eyes. The shepherd, who saw his sorry 
plight, took him to his hut and dried him as well as he 
could by means of little fagots of wood. And that even¬ 
ing God sent the old monk, who told him the way to 
Notre-Dame de Serrance, and who assured him that he 
would be better lodged there than anywhere else, and 
told him that he would find an old widow, named Oisille 
there, who was a companion in his adventures. When 
they all heard the good Oisille and the noble cavalier 
Simontault mentioned, they were greatly delighted, and 
praised God who had contented Himself with the servants 
and had preserved the masters and mistresses, and Parla- 
mente praised Him above all of them, for at one time he 
had been her most affectionate and devoted servant. They 
carefully inquired the road to Serrance, and although the 
good old monk told them how extremely difficult it was, 
they would not be deterred, and set out the very next day, 
and so well equipped that they wanted nothing, for the 
Abbot provided them with the best horses to be found 
in Lavedan, with plenty of provisions, and pleasant com¬ 
panions to take them safely across the mountains. They 
had to cross them mostly on foot, and after many diffi¬ 
culties arrived at Notre-Dame de Serrance, where the 
Abbot (although he was not a particularly kind man) could 
not venture to refuse to take them in, for fear of the 
Seigneur of Bearn, who, he knew, was a great friend of 
them all, and so he received them with the best face he 
could and took them to see Oisille and Simontault. The 
whole company thus miraculously assembled together, 
was in the greatest state of joy and the night seemed too 
short to them for praising God for the mercies He had 
bestowed upon them. Towards morning they took a 
little rest, and then went to hear Mass and to receive the 
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Blessed Sacrament together, by which all Christians are 
united, and besought Him who had brought them together 
that they might finish their journey to His glory. After 
dinner they sent to see whether the waters had subsided, 
and learnt that they had rather increased than otherwise, 
and that they could not be crossed in safety for a long 
time, so they considered the advisability of making a 
bridge from a rock on their side to one on the other which 
were very close together. The Abbot, who was very 
pleased that they should be at that expense, in order that 
the number of pilgrims and peasants might be increased, 
furnished them with workmen, but did not give a penny 
in money; he was too avaricious for such a thing. When 
the workmen said they could not make the bridge in less 
than ten or twelve days, they all both men and women 
were much annoyed, but Parlamente, Hircan’s wife, who 
was neither idle nor melancholy, having asked her 
husband's permission to speak with the older lady Oisille, 
said: “Madame, I am astonished that you, who have so 
much experience, and who occupy the position of a 
mother to us younger women, do not think of some pastime 
to drive away the weariness which we shall feel during 
our long stay here; for if we do not find some pleasant 
and virtuous occupation, we run the risk of getting ill." 
The young widow Longarine added: “What is worse, 
we shall annoy each other, and that is an incurable 
disease; there is not one amongst us, who, if he looks at 
what he has lost, has not reason to be extremely sad.” 
Emarsuitte answered her, laughing: “Everybody has 
not lost a husband like you have, and as for the loss of 
devoted adorers, there is no need to be in despair, for it 
is a loss that is easily made good. However, I am quite 
of the opinion that we should find some pleasant way of 
passing the time as merrily as possible.” Her friend 
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Nomerfide said it was a good idea, and that she should 
die if she had to pass a day without some sort of amuse¬ 
ment, All the gentlemen agreed and begged Madame 
Oisille to determine what they should do, and she 
answered: “My children, you are asking me to do some¬ 
thing very difficult, to show you some means of getting 
rid of your boredom, and having sought this all my life, 
I have only found one remedy, the reading of holy books. 
I think, therefore, that if you will devote an hour every 
morning to such reading, and then at Mass say your pray¬ 
ers devoutly, you will find as much beauty in this desert 
place as in any town; for whoever knows God sees that 
all things are beautiful in Him, and without Him every¬ 
thing is ugly. Therefore, take my advice, if you wish to 
live happily/’ Hircan answered that at home they could 
hunt or hawk; the ladies had their household duties and 
their work, all which were diversions, and though it was 
necessary to read devotional books, being but mortal, 
something more was required. At last, after much dis¬ 
cussion, it was agreed that every day, after an hour’s 
devotional reading and attending Mass, from twelve 
o’clock at noon till four in the afternoon, they should all 
go into a meadow by the banks of the Gave, and there 
under the shade of the trees, each one daily should relate 
something which he or she had personally experienced or 
heard on good authority. As the bridge would be ten 
days building, they would in that time have related a 
hundred stories. 

The next day this was put in practice, and Simontault 
being called on to begin, said: “Ladies, I have been so 
badly recompensed for my long and devoted services, that 
in order to avenge myself of love and of her who is so 
cruel to me, I will try and recollect all the ill turns that 
women have done to men.” 
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Novel I 

A woman of Alengon had two friends, one for profit and the other for 
pleasure ; she had the i one who first found this out, killed, for which 
deed she obtained pardon for herself and her husband, who were 
fugitives} he, later, in order to save himself from paying some 
money, addressed, himself to a Necromancer, and they were found 
out and punished. 

In the town of Alencon, during the life of Charles, the 
last Duke, there was a proctor called Saint-Aigman, who 
had married a pretty girl of that part of the country, who, 
however, was more beautiful than virtuous, and who for 
her beauty and lightness of character was much pursued 
by a prelate of the Church, whose name I shall conceal 
out of reverence for the clerical state. He, in order to 
attain his object, paid the husband such attention, that 
not only did he not notice the fault of his wife and of the 
prelate, but moreover made him forget the zeal he had 
always felt in the service of his masters and mistresses, 
so that, from having been a loyal servant he became so 
opposed to them that at last he called in the aid of magic 
to kill the Duchess . 1 This prelate lived for a long time 
with this unhappy woman, who received him more from 
avarice than from love, and what was more, her husband 
begged her to entertain him. But there was a young man 
in the said town of Alencon, who was the son of the 
Lieutenant-General, whom she loved so much that she was 

i. This refers to Margaret of Valois herself. 
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half mad about him, and she would often get the prelate 
to give her husband a commission so as to give her an 
opportunity of seeing the son of the lieutenant, to whom 
she swore that all the good cheer she provided for the pre¬ 
late was only to enable them to have all the more for 
themselves, and that the prelate had had nothing of her 
but words, and that he might be sure that no other man 
but himself should have anything else. One day, when 
her husband had to go to the prelate, she asked leave to 
go into the country as the air of the town did not agree 
with her. When she got to the farm, she at once wrote 
to the son of the lieutenant to come to her without fail 
at about ten o’clock at night. The poor young man did 
so, but at the door he met the lady’s maid who usually 
let him in, and who said to him: "My friend, go else¬ 
where, for your place is already occupied.” He, think¬ 
ing that the husband had come, asked her how matters 
were going on. The poor woman, taking pity on him, 
seeing what a handsome, honourable young man he was, 
and how much he loved and was loved so little in return, 
told him all the folly of his mistress, thinking that when 
he heard it he would blame himself for loving her so much. 
She told him that the bishop had only just come and was 
in her bed-room; that she had not expected this, as he was 
not to have come till the next day, but he had retained 
her husband at his own house, and slipped away very 
quietly to see her that night. The lieutenant’s son was in 
despair at this, and would hardly believe it, so he hid him¬ 
self in a neighbouring house and watched till three o’clock 
in the morning, till he saw the prelate come out, and in 
spite of his disguise he recognised him only too well. He 
returned to Alencon in despair, and his wicked mistress 
soon came there also, and thinking that she would be able 
to dupe him as usual, came to see him. But he told her, 
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that having touched sacred things, she was too holy to 
speak to a sinner like himself, although his repentance 
was so great, that he hoped his sin would be forgiven 
him. When she found out that she was discovered, and 
that all her excuses, protestations, and promises never to 
do so again were of no avail, she went off and complained 
to her prelate. After they had talked the matter well 
over, she went and told her husband that she could no 
longer live in Alencon, because the son of the lieutenant, 
who, she had thought, was so much his friend, was in¬ 
cessantly pursuing her with dishonourable proposals, and, 
to avoid all suspicion, she begged him to go to Argenton. 
The husband, who allowed himself to be led by her, easily 
agreed to this, but they had not long been at Argenton, 
when this wretched woman sent word to the lieutenant's 
son that he was the most wicked man in the world, for 
she knew that he had spoken ill of her and of the bishop 
in public, but that she would try and find some means of 
making him repent it. The young man who had never 
mentioned the matter except to her, and who feared lest 
he should get into disgrace with the bishop, went to 
Argenton accompanied only by two of his servants, and 
found the lady at vespers in the Church of the Jacobins. 
"I have come/' he said, kneeling down besides her, “to 
swear to you before God, that I have never mentioned 
your honour to any one except yourself. I have not said 
half what you deserve for the vile trick you played me, 
but if any one has said that I have openly maligned you, 
I am here to give them the lie in your presence." 

When she saw that there were a great number of 
people in the church, and that he was accompanied by 
two stout serving men, she constrained herself to speak 
as graciously to him as she could, and told him that she 
had not the least doubt that he was speaking the truth, 
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that she looked upon him as too much a man of honour 
to speak ill of any one, and least of all of her, who loved 
him so much, but that her husband had heard something 
or other, and therefore she begged him to say before him 
that he had never spoken as had been said, and that he 
did not believe a word of the matter. To this he very 
willingly agreed and took her by the arm as he thought 
she wanted him to go home with her, but she told him 
it would not do for him to go home with her, for fear that 
her husband should suppose that she had told him what 
to say. Then taking one of his men by the sleeve, she 
said: “Let this fellow come with me, and as soon as it 
is time I will send him to fetch you, and meanwhile go 
and rest yourself in your lodgings.’' He, having no idea 
that there was a plot against him, went. 

She gave the man, whom she had taken with her, 
some supper, and after that he frequently asked her 
whether it was not time for him to go and fetch his 
master. She told him that he would come quite soon 
enough. 

At midnight she secretly sent off one of her own 
servants to fetch the young man, who, quite,unsuspicious 
of the conspiracy against him, went to Saint-Aignan’s 
house, where the lady was entertaining his servant so that 
he only had one with him. As he,was going in, the 
servant who had fetched him told him that his mistress 
would like to speak to him before he spoke to her 
husband, and that she was waiting for him in 
a room with only one of his servants, and that he 
had better send away the other by the front door, which 
he did. As he was going up a narrow, dark flight of stairs, 
the proctor Saint-Aignan, who had some men in ambush 
in a closet, hearing a noise, called out to know what it 
was, and was told that it was a man who was trying to 
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enter the house by stealth. On this, one Thomas Guerm, 
a professional murderer, and who had been hired by the 
proctor to do the deed, fell upon the young man, and gave 
him so many sword thrusts, that, although he defended 
himself bravely, he fell dead under their attack. The 
servant who was with the lady said to her: “I hear my 
master talking on the stairs, and I must go to him," but 
she held him back and said: "Don't trouble yourself, he 
will come soon enough." A short time afterwards when 
he heard his master cry out: "I am dying, I commend 
my soul to God," he wished to go to his assistance, but 
she stopped him, and said: "Don't trouble yourself, my 
husband is chastising him for his youthful follies, let us 
go and see what is the matter." Leaning over the stairs 
she said to her husband: "Is it done?”—"Come and 
see," he answered; "I have now avenged you on him 
who has put you to such shame." Saying this he plunged 
his dagger ten or twelve times into the belly of the dead 
man, whom whilst alive he dared not have attacked. 

After the murder had been committed, and the two 
servants of the dead man had fled with the news to the 
poor father, Saint-Aignan considering that the matter 
could not be kept a secret, nevertheless thought that the 
servants of his victim would not be admitted as witnesses, 
and none had seen the deed except the murderers, an old 
woman servant and a girl of fifteen. He endeavoured 
therefore to secure the old woman secretly, but she 
managed to escape, and took refuge in the church of the 
Jacobins, and she was the most reliable witness as to the 
murder. The young chamber-maid remained in his house 
for some days, but he had her suborned by one of the 
murderers and taken to a brothel in Paris 1 so that her 

i. This passage proves without doubt that women of bad character, 
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testimony might not be believed. To hide his guilt he 
burnt the body, and the bones which were not consumed 
by the fire he had mixed with mortar on the spot where 
he was building a house. Then he immediately sent to 
court to sue for his pardon, pleading that he had several 
times forbidden a person, whom he suspected of tiying to 
seduce his wife, the house, but notwithstanding this prohi¬ 
bition he had come at night under suspicious circum¬ 
stances, to speak to her, and that having found him at 
the door of his wife’s room he had killed him more in the 
heat of passion than with deliberate intent. But in spite 
of his haste, the duke and duchess learnt the circumstances 
of the case from the poor father before he could despatch 
his letter, and to prevent his getting his pardon, they 
sent an account of the matter to the chancellor. Seeing 
that he should not obtain his pardon, the wretch fled to 
England with his wife and several of his relatives. But 
before doing so he said to the murderer who had done 
the deed at his request, that he had express orders from 
the king to arrest him and have him put to death, but 
on account of the service he had done him, he wished 
to save his life, and so he gave him ten crowns to enable 
him to leave the kingdom, which he did and was not 
heard of again. The murder, however, was so fully 
proved both by the servants of the dead man and the 
female servant who had taken refuge in the church of 
the Jacobins, and by the bones that were found amongst 
the mortar, that the trial was completed in the absence 
of Saint-Aignan and of his wife, who were condemned 
to death as contumacious, while their property was con- 


when once they had been received into a house of ill-fame, were no 
longer allowed to give evidence in a Court of law. This curious fact 
is not mentioned elsewhere. 
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fiscated to the sovereign after having paid fifteen hundred 
crowns to the father as the costs of the trial. 

Saint-Aignan being in England, and seeing that judi¬ 
cially he was dead in France, managed by his services 
to several great lords, and by the favour of his wife's 
relations, to get the King of England to request the King 
of France to pardon him and to reinstate him in his pro¬ 
perty and honours. But as the king had been informed 
of the monstrous atrocity of the affair, he sent an account 
of it to the King of England, and asked him to consider 
whether the crime was one that deserved pardon, adding 
that the Duke of Alencon alone had the right in the whole 
kingdom to grant a pardon in his duchy. But the King 
of England was not satisfied with these explanations, but 
solicited his pardon so urgently that at last the. proctor 
obtained his request and returned home. 

To fill up the measure of his wickedness, he made 
the acquaintance of a sorcerer called Gallery, hoping that 
by his art he might be exempted from paying the fifteen 
hundred crowns which he owed to the father of the mur¬ 
dered man. In order to do this, he and his wife went 
to Paris in disguise, and when his wife saw that he was 
often shut up for a long time in a room with Gallery, 
and that he would not tell her the reason of this, one 
morning she watched them, and saw that Gallery showed 
him five wooden figures three of which had their hands 
hanging down and two had them raised. "We must have 
wax figures made like these," said Gallery to the proctor, 
"and those whose arms are hanging down are for those 
whom we will cause to die, and those who have them 
raised are for those whose weal we seek." 

* "Very well," said the proctor, "this shall be for the 
king, whose favour I seek, and that one for the Chan¬ 
cellor of Alencon, M. Brinon."—"The images," Gallery 
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said to him, "must be put under the altar where they 
will hear Mass, with certain words which I will teach 
you presently." 

When they came to speak of the figures with their 
arms hanging down, the proctor said that one was for 
Maitre Gilles de Mesnil, the father of the murdered man, 
for he knew that as long as he lived he would never cease 
to pursue him. And one of the women with pendent 
arms was for the Duchess of Alencon, sister of the king, 
because she was so fond of her old servant, Du Mesnil, 
and knew of the proctor's wickedness in so many other 
matters that he could not live unless she died. The 
second woman with her arms hanging down was for his 
wife, who was the cause of all his misfortunes, and who, 
he was .sure, would never amend her evil life. When his 
wife, who saw it all through the keyhole, saw that he 
was thus devoting her to death, she thought she ought 
to anticipate him. She had an uncle who was referen¬ 
dary to the Duke of Alencon, and going to him under 
the pretence of borrowing money, she told him all she 
had seen and heard. Her uncle, like a faithful old ser¬ 
vant, went to the Chancellor of Alencon, and told him 
all that he had heard, and as the Duke and Duchess of 
Alencon were not at court that day he went and told 
Madame la Regente , 1 the mother of the king and of the 
duchess who at once sent for the Provost of Paris, la 
Barre, who did his work so promptly that the proctor and 
Galleiy, his sorcerer, were both arrested, who freely, with¬ 
out torture or constraint, confessed their crime, and their 
judgment was completed and laid before the king. Some 
people wishing to save their lives, told him that they were 
only trying to obtain his favour by their enchantments, 


i. Louise of Savoy. 
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but the king who held his sister's life as dear as his own, 
commanded that they should receive the same sentence 
as if they had attempted his own life. His sister, the 
Duchess of Alencon, however, begged the king to spare 
the proctor's life and to commute his sentence for one 
or some other severe corporal punishment. Her request 
was granted, and he and Gallery were sent to the Saint- 
Blanquart's Galleys at Marseilles, where they ended their 
days in captivity, and had leisure to reflect on the enor¬ 
mity of their crimes. The wicked woman also, in the 
absence of her husband, conducted herself worse than 
ever and died miserably. 

"I beg you, ladies, to consider the disorders that a 
wicked woman may create, and how many ills spring 
from the sin of this one of whom I have been speaking. 
You will find that ever since Eve caused Adam to sin, 
it has been the business of all women to torment, kill and 
damn men. As for myself, I have had so much experi¬ 
ence of their cruelty, that I shall die of nothing but of 
the despair into which one of them has plunged me, and 
I am still such a fool that I must confess that I prefer this 
hell coming from her, to a paradise from any one else." 

Parlamente, who pretended not to understand that 
he was referring to her, said: "Since hell is as pleasant 
as you say, you cannot be afraid of the devil who has 
put you into it." 

He answered her in a rage: "If my devil were as 
black as it has been cruel to me, it would cause this com¬ 
pany just as much fright as I feel pleasure in looking at 
it. But the fire of love makes me forget that of this hell. 
But I will speak no more about it, and call on Madame 
Oisille, being sure that if she choose to say what she*knows 
about women, she would be in favour of my wishes." 
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The whole company turned to her and begged her to 
begin, which she did with a smile, saying: “It appears 
to me, ladies, that the last speaker has cast such a slur 
on all women by the true story of a wretched woman, 
that I must run back through all the years of my life to 
find one whose virtue can belie the bad opinion he has 
of us. I do remember one such woman who is worthy 
of not being forgotten, and I will relate her history to 
you.” 


Novel II 

Lamentable and chaste death of the wife of one of the queen of 
Navarre's muleteers . 

In the town of Amboise there was a muleteer who served 
the Queen of Navarre, sister of Francis I. This princess 
was at Blois, where she had been delivered of a son, and 
the muleteer went there to receive his quarterly wages, 
and left his wife at Amboise in a house beyond the 
bridges. For a long time one of her husband's men had 
loved her so desperately, that one day he could not refrain 
from telling, her of it, but she being a really good and 
virtuous woman rebuked him so sharply and threatened 
to have him beaten and dismissed by her husband, that 
from that time he never ventured to address her in such 
language again, and kept the fire smothered in his heart, 
till one day when his master was away at Blois, and his 
mistress at Vespers at St. Florentin, which is the Church 
of the Castle and a long way from the house. Left to 
himself, he resolved to have by force what he could not 
obtain by any prayers or attentions, and so broke an 
opening through a boarded partition which was between 
#te room of his mistress and that in which he slept. 
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His trick was not perceived on account of the curtains 
of his mistress's bed which covered the wall on one side, 
and of those of the men's bed which covered the wall on 
the other side, till his mistress had gone to bed with a 
little girl of twelve years old. When the poor woman 
was in her first sleep, the man in his shirt entered the 
room through the opening he had made, with a drawn 
Sword in his hand. But as soon as she felt him by her 
side, sfie jumped out of bed, and remonstrated with him 
in such language as a virtuous woman would use. And 
he whose love was only bestial, and who would more 
easily have understood the language of mules than her 
virtuous pleadings, proved himself more brutish than the 
animals with which he had been so long; because seeing 
that she ran so fast round a table that he could not seize 
hold of her, and also that she was so strong that she 
had twice escaped from his grasp, and having no hopes 
of ever possessing her alive, he stabbed her in the loins, 
so that k fear and force had not been able to make her 
yield, pain might do so. * 

But it was quite the contrary, for, just as a good 
soldier, when he sees his own blood flowing from his 
wounds, is all the more eager to avenge himself on his 
enemies, and to gain honour, so her chaste mind gather¬ 
ed strength to run and to fly from the hands of this wretch, 
she speaking to him in the most earnest terms she could, 
in order to try by some means or other to get him to see 
his fault. But he was in such a frenzy that he was unable 
to take any good advice, and, in spite of the speed with 
which she ran in order to avoid him, he gave her several 
more wounds, till at last, feeling that death was approach¬ 
ing from her loss of blood, she raised her eyes to heaven, 
and clasping her hands, she thanked God, whom she 
called her strength, her virtue*, her patience, and her 
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chastity, beseeching Him to accept the blood which, by 
His command, was shed out of reverence for that of His 
Son, in which, as she firmly believed, all sins were clean¬ 
ed and effaced from the memory of His wrath, then ex¬ 
claiming: “Lord, receive my soul which has been re¬ 
deemed by Thy mercy ,’ 1 she fell on her face to the ground, 
where that villain gave her several more wounds. And 
after she had lost all strength, and the power of speech, 
this wretch accomplished by violence what she had no 
longer the power to defend; after which he fled with such 
speed, that, in spite of all endeavours that were made, 
it was never possible to find him since. 

The little girl who had been in bed with the poor 
woman had hidden herself beneath it in her fright, but, 
when she saw that the man had gone, she went to her 
mistress, and, finding her speechless and motionless, she 
called out of the window to the neighbours for help. As 
they all esteemed and liked her as much as any woman 
in the town, they came at once, and brought surgeons 
with them, who foiind that she had received twenty-five 
mortal wounds, and though they did what they could 
for her, everything was in vain. However, she lingered 
an hour longer without speaking, making signs with her 
eyes, and with her hands, showing thereby that she had 
not lost consciousness. A priest having asked her in what 
faith she died, she answered, by signs which were as clear 
as any words could have been, that she relied on the 
death of Jesus Christ whom she hoped to see in the 
heavenly city, and so, with a happy countenance, and 
eyes raised to heaven, she surrendered her chaste body to 
the earth, and her soul to her Creator, 

. Her unhappy husband arrived just as his wife was 
carried out of the house to be taken to the grave, and 
the first thing he saw was the body of his wife* before 
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he had had any news of her, and he had double cause 
for sorrow, when he heard how she had died; indeed, 
his grief was so great that it nearly killed him. Thus, 
this, martyr to chastity was buried in the church of St. 
Florentin, whither all die virtuous women of the city made 
it a pious duty to follow-her, so as to show her all pds- 
sible honour, esteeming themselves fortunate to belong to 
a town where such a virtuous woman was to be found. 
Those who were giddy, or of a light character, seeing 
the honours which were paid to her, resolved to lead 
better lives for the future. 

'This, ladies, is a true story, which may increase 
our love of chastity, which is so fair a virtue. And we 
who are of good birth, ought we not to die of shame, 
at feeling that love of the world in our hearts, to avoid 
which, a poor muleteer's wife did not fear such a cruel 
death? Alas! how can any one count herself to be a 
really virtuous woman who would not, if necessary, resist 
even to blood, as she did? Therefore, we must humble 
ourselves; for God does not bestow His grace on men 
because of their nobility or riches, but according as He 
pleases in His goodness, for He is no acceptor of persons, 
but He chooses whom He will, for those whom He has 
elected He honours with His virtues, and finally crowns 
with His glory. And often He chooses those of low degree, 
to confound those whom the world esteems high and 
honourable. Let us not, therefore, rejoice in our virtues, 
but rejoice because we are enrolled in the Book of Life.” 

There was not a lady present who did not weep out 
of compassion for the sad and glorious death of the mule¬ 
teer's wife, and each of them thought that if a similar 
thing should happen to her, she would try to follow her 
example. But Madame Oisille, seeing .that they were 
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losing time praising the deceased woman, said to Saffre- 
dant: "If you do not relate something to make us all 
laugh, no one will forgive me for having made you weep. 
Therefore, I call upon you." Saffredant, who wished to 
say something good and agreeable to the company, and 
especially to one of the ladies, said that there were others 
older and with more experience who had the right to 
speak before he did, but as they seemed to wish it, the 
best thing he could do was to get the matter over at once. 


Novel III 

The King of Naples , having seduced the wife of a nobleman, at last 
wears a pair of horns himself. 

As I have often wished that I had shared the good for¬ 
tune of him about whom I am going to tell you a tale, 
I will relate to you, how in the city of Naples, at the 
time of King Alfonso, the sceptre of whose kingdom was 
lasciviousness, there was a gentleman who was so honour¬ 
able, handsome, and agreeable, that on account of his 
many perfections an old gentleman gave him his daughter 
to wife, who in beauty and good qualities equalled her 
husband. Their mutual love was very great till one car¬ 
nival, when the king went masked from house to house, 
where all did their best to receive him well; and when 
he came to the house of this gentleman, he was treated 
better than anywhere else, with confections and music, 
besides there was there die handsomest woman whom 
the king had ever seen. After the repast, she sang with 
her husband, and so charmingly, that her beauty seemed 
increased by it. The king seeing such perfections united 
in one body, did not take so much pleasure in the sweet 
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harmony between husband and wife as he did in think¬ 
ing how he should break it. The great mutual affection 
which he saw subsisted between them seemed to him to 
be the difficulty in the way of his design, and so he smoth¬ 
ered his passion in his heart as well as he was able. 

But, as some solace for it, he gave grand entertain¬ 
ments to all the lords and ladies of Naples, where, we may 
be sure, that gentleman and his wife were not forgotten, 
and as one willingly believes what one wishes, he fancied 
that the lady’s eyes gave him some promise for the future, 
if only the husband's presence were not an, obstacle; so 
in order to find out whether he thought rightly, he sent 
the husband to Rome on business which would keep him 
away from home for a fortnight or three weeks. As soon 
as he had gone, his wife, who had never yet been parted 
from him, was in the deepest grief, and he came to con¬ 
sole her as often as he could by kind words, presents and 
gifts; so that at last she was not only consoled, but glad 
that her husband was absent, and before the three weeks, 
at the end of which he would return, were out, she was 
so violently in love with the king that she was just as 
distressed at the idea of her husband's return as she had 
been at his departure. That she might not lose the king’s 
society, they agreed that whenever her husband should 
go to any of his country seats, she should inform the king, 
who then could come and see her in perfect security, and 
so secretly that her honour (which she feared more than 
her conscience) should not be hurt by any one knowing 
of her intrigue. 

The lady was quite delighted at this hope, and when 
her husband returned she received him so well, that how¬ 
ever often he might have been told that the king had 
comforted her during his absence, he could not have 
believed it. But in course of time, this fire, which they 
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took such pains to conceal, began to show itself, so that 
the husband also began to guess the truth, and watched 
them so well, that he was almost assured of it. But fear¬ 
ing lest he who had done him this injury might do him 
a still greater one if he appeared to notice the matter, he 
resolved to dissemble, thinking it better to live even un¬ 
happily, than to risk his life for a woman who had no 
love for him. However, in his resentment, he wished 
to give the king tit for tat, if it were possible, and know¬ 
ing that love chiefly assails those women whose hearts 
are great and noble, he was bold enough one day, whilst 
talking to the queen, to tell her that he pitied her very 
much for not being loved better by the king, her husband. 
The queen who had heard the king’s amour with that 
gentleman’s wife mentioned, said: "I cannot have 
honour and pleasure together; I well know that I have 
the honour whilst another receives the pleasure, but on 
the other she who has the pleasure has not the same 
honour as mine.” 

Well knowing for whom those words were meant, he 
answered her: "Madame, honour is born with you, for 
you are of such noble birth, that being queen, or even 
empress could add nothing to your nobility; but your 
beauty, grace, and affability so much deserve pleasure, 
that she who robs you of what is your due, wrongs her¬ 
self more than she does you, since for a glory which is 
a disgrace to her she loses as much pleasure as you or 
any other lady in the kingdom could enjoy; and I can 
tell you, madam, that except his crown, the king is not 
more capable than I am of pleasing a woman, in fact I 
am sure that to please such an honourable lady as you 
are, the king ought to wish to have my temperament 
instead of his own.” 

The queen laughed and answered: "Although the 
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king has not such a robust complexion as yours, the love 
that he bears me satisfies me so well, that I prefer it to 
anything else in the world.” The gentleman answered: 
“If that were so, madame, I should not pity you, for I 
know that if the king had the same honourable love for 
you as you have for him, you would enjoy the satisfac¬ 
tion you mention, but God has preserved you from it, 
so that, not finding in him what you looked for, you 
should not make him your god upon earth.” 

“I confess that the love I bear him is so great, that 
its equal cannot be found in any heart but mine.” 

“Pardon me, madame,” said the gentleman, “you 
have not thoroughly sounded the love of all hearts, for 
I venture to tell you that there is one who loves you with 
a love which is so great and insupportable, that yours 
cannot be compared with his, and his love increases in 
proportion as he sees love for the king showing itself in 
you, so that if you like you may be more than recom¬ 
pensed for all you have lost.” 

The queen began to see, by his words and looks, 
that what he was saying proceeded from his heart, and 
recollected that for a long time he had tried to render 
her services, and that so eagerly that he had become quite 
melancholy ; she had formerly believed that this arose 
from his wife's conduct, but now she wjas sure that it 
was from love to her. And the inspiration of love, which 
always makes itself felf when it is real, made that a 
certainty for her which was a secret for everybody "else. 
And looking at the gentleman who appeared much more 
amiable than her husband, and considering also that he 
was forsaken by his wife, as she was by her husband, 
animated by resentment, and excited by the love of the 
gentleman, she said sighing, and with tears in her eyes: 
“My God, must vengeance gain from one, what love has 
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never been able to do?" The gentleman who well 
understood the meaning of these words, answered: 
"Madame, vengeance is sweet to those who, instead of 
killing an enemy, bestow life on a real friend. I think 
it is time that truth should cure you of the foolish love 
which you feel for him, who has none for you, and that 
a just and reasonable love should expel from your heart 
all fear, which can never find a place in a great and 
virtuous soul. Let us also, madame, set aside your 
lofty station, and remember that we two are, of all people 
in fee world, those who have been mocked and betrayed 
by those whom we so perfectly loved. Let us avenge 
ourselves, madame, not so much to retaliate on them as 
they deserve, as to satisfy love, which on my side is so 
great that I could not bear more without dying, and I 
think, that unless heart is harder than any diamond, you 
must feel a spark of that fire which increases, in propor¬ 
tion as I wish to conceal it, and if pity for me who am 
dying for love of you, does not incite you to love me, at 
any rate self-esteem should induce you to do so, since 
you, who are so perfect in every way that you ought to 
rule the hearts of all honourable men, are neglected and 
despised by him, for whose sake you have disdained 
everyone else." 

When the queen heard these words she was so trans¬ 
ported with joy that, lest her looks should betray the 
commotion of her mind, she took the gentleman's arm, 
and went into a garden which was close to her room, 
where she walked up and down for a long time without 
being able to say a word to him. But the gentle¬ 
man seeing that she was half-conquered, so soon as they 
reached the end of an alley where no one could see them 
effectually, declared his love for her, which he had so 
long concealed, and being both thoroughly of one mind, 
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they took their revenge, for their ardour was insupport¬ 
able. And afterwards they agreed, that whenever the 
king went to see the wife, the husband should return from 
the country and go to the queen, and thus the cheaters 
being cheated, four would share the pleasure which two 
thought they had all to themselves. 

When they had come to this arrangement, the queen 
returned to her room and the gentleman went home, both 
of them so well satisfied that they forgot all their fomer 
troubles. And far from dreading the king's visits to the 
lady, as they used to do, they now wished for nothing 
better, and to enable him to do so oftener, the gentleman 
took to going to his country house, which was only 
about half a league off, more frequently. And as soon as 
the king knew that he had gone, he went to see the lady, 
and at night the gentleman went to the queen at the castle, 
and this was done so secretly that nobody perceived it. 

This went on for a long time, but the king as a public 
character could not, in spite of all his endeavours, con¬ 
ceal his amour, and everybody was aware of it. The 
gentleman was very much pitied by all good people, but 
some young fellows used to make horns at him behind 
his back. He knew this very well, but it amused him for he 
thought his horns were as good as the king's crown. 

One day when the king was with the lady, he could 
not refrain, on seeing a stag's head which was hanging 
up, from saying in the presence of the gentleman him¬ 
self that those horns became that house very well. The 
gentleman, who had as much spirit as the king, put this 
inscription on the head. 

"Io porto la coma, ciascun lo vade 
Ma tal porta, chi non lo crede" 

"I wear the horns as all men know , 

He wears them too who thinks not so". 
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The next time the king came to the house, seeing the 
inscription, he asked the gentleman what it meant. "If 
the stag does not know the king's secret, that is no reason 
why the king should know the stag's secret. But be 
satisfied with this, that those who have horns do not 
always have their caps lifted off their heads‘by them, for 
some are so soft that they oblige no man to remove the 
cap, and he carries them most lightly who does not know 
that he has them." 

From these words the king saw that the gentleman 
knew something of his own affairs, but he never suspect¬ 
ed the mutual love of the queen and him, for the more 
pleased that princess was with the life that her husband 
was leading, so much the more dissatisfied she pretended 
to be with it. And so they lived for a long time on both 
sides, in this mutual love, till old age put a stop to it. 

"This, ladies, is a story which I very gladly lay 
before you as an example in order that, if your husbands 
give you horns, you may give them the same in return." 

Emarsuitte began to laugh and said: "Saffredant, I 
am sure that if you were as much in love as you were 
formerly, you would put up with horns as big as an oak, 
in order to be able to give a pair where you pleased ; 
but now that your hair is turning grey it is time to put 
a truce to your desires." 

"Mademoiselle," said Saffredant, "although she 
whom I love has robbed me of all hope, and age has 
exhausted my vigour,, nothing is able to diminish my 
desires. But as you reproach me with so honourable a 
passion, I call upon you to relate the fourth Novel, so 
that we may see whether you can find an example to 
belie me." 

During this conversation one of the ladies present 
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could not help laughing as she knew that Saffredant, who 
took.his words to himself, did not love her sufficiently 
to be willing to wear horns, or to suffer disgrace or 
damage for her sake. Then Emarsuitte began thus: 
“Ladies, in order that Saffredant and all the company 
may know that all ladies do not resemble the queen of 
whom he had spoken, and that mad or audacious men 
do not always attain their object, I will relate to you the 
adventures of a lady who thought that the vexation of 
failing in love was worse to bear than death itself. 1 
shall not mention any names, as it is a matter of such 
recent occurrence, that I should be afraid of offending 
some very near relations of the persons, were I to do so." 


Novel IV 

Presumptuous advances of a gentleman to a princess of Flanders, and 
the damage and disgrace it brought upon him. 

There lived in Flanders a lady of such good family, that 
there was none better in the whole country; a widow 
who had been twice married, and had no children alive. 
During her widowhood she* went to live with a brother of 
hers, who loved her very dearly, and who was a very 
great lord, having married one of the king’s daughters. 
This young prince was much addicted to pleasure and 
was very fond of hunting) amusements, and dancing, as 
is usual with young people, but his wife was a very ill- 
tempered woman and did not approve of her husband’s 
amusements. Therefore this lord always took with him 
his sister, who was of a very lively disposition, and the 
best company it was possible to have, but a very discreet 
woman, wherever he took his wife. Amongst the house- 
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hold of this prince there was a gentleman who, in height, 
good looks and graceful bearing, surpassed all his com¬ 
panions. This gentleman, seeing that his master's sister 
was of this lively disposition, and fond of a joke, thought 
he would try whether the addresses of a well-bred lover 
would be disagreeable to her. He tried it, but her 
answer was .quite different to what he had expected. But 
although her answer was such as became a princess and 
a really virtuous woman, she easily pardoned his great 
audacity on account of his good looks and breeding, and 
evinced to him that she had no objection to his speaking 
to her, but told him that he must never hold such language 
to her again, and he promised not to do so, lest he should 
lose the pleasure and honour of her society. 

However, in the long run his love increased so 
vehemently that he forgot the promise he had given her, 
not that he meant to risk anything by speaking to her on 
the subject, for he had learnt only too well by experience 
what a prudent and virtuous answer she would give him, 
but he thought that if he could find a convenient place, 
seeing that she was young, lively, and of a sanguine 
temperament, she might perhaps take pity on him and on 
herself at the same time. To obtain his object, he told 
his master that there was soirfe very good hunting to be 
had near his country house, and that if it were his good 
pleasure to come and kill three or four stags in the month 
of May, he would have first-rate sport. His lord, partly 
from die friendship which he felt towards this gentleman, 
and partly because he was so fond of hunting, accepted 
his invitation, and went to his house, which was a very 
fine one and very well arranged, like that of the richest 
nobleman in the country. His lord and his lord's wife 
were lodged in one wing, and in the other wing was lodged 
she whom he loved better than himself. 
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Her room was so well tapestried with hangings from 
the ceiling and matted on the floor that it was impossible 
to perceive a trap door which he had made between the 
wall and the bed, and which communicated with the room 
where his mother slept, who was an old lady with a con¬ 
stant catarrh. As she coughed a good deal and feared 
to disturb the princess thereby, as she slept just above 
her, she changed rooms with her son, and every evening 
this old lady took confections to the princess for her col¬ 
lation, and the young gentleman always accompanied her, 
and as he was much liked by, and very intimate with, 
the brother of the princess, she always allowed him to be 
present at her levee and coucher, on which occasions he 
always found something that increased his passion. 

One night having stayed so late in the princess's bed¬ 
room that he had to leave because she had gone to sleep, 
he returned to his own, and putting on the handsomest 
and most perfumed night-gown that he had, and his finest 
nightcap, he thought when he looked at himself in the 
glass, that no woman in the world could resist his good 
looks and general attractions. Looking forward, there¬ 
fore, to a happy result from his enterprise, he went to 
bed, where he did not intend to remain long as he hoped 
and expected soon to have a more honourable and 
pleasant one; so as soon as he had dismissed all his 
attendants, he got up and fastened the door behind them, 
and listened for a long time to make sure that there was no 
noise in the princess's room which was above his. 

When he had ascertained that all was quiet, he wish¬ 
ed to begin his pleasant exercise, and by degrees let down 
the trap door which was so well made and covered with 
cloth that it did not make the least noise, and by this 
means he got into the bedroom, and to the bedside of the 
lady, who was fast asleep, and, regardless of her high 
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rank and of what was due to her, he got into her bed 
without asking leave and without the slightest ceremony. 
Before she knew that he was in bed with her, she found 
herself in his arms, but being very strong, she kept his 
hands off her, and when she had asked who he was she 
began to strike him, and bite and scratch him, so that, 
for fear that she should call out for assistance, he was 
obliged to try and gag her with the coverlet, but he could 
not manage it ; for when she perceived that he was using 
all his strength to dishonour her, she used all hers to pre¬ 
vent him, and called so loud as she could for her lady 
of honour, an old and very prudent woman who ran 
in her chemise to her mistress's aid. When the gentle¬ 
man found out that he was discovered, being very much 
afraid that the lady might recognise him, he made as much 
haste as he could to get down through his trap door, just 
as unhappy at returning in such a bad plight as he had 
been ardent and confident when he went. He found his 
mirror and his candle on the' table, and when he looked 
at his face which was all covered with blood from the 
scratches and bites she had given him, and seeing the blood 
on his fine shirt he said to his own reflection: “0, un¬ 
lucky beauty, you have now been punished as you 
deserved, for, relying on you, I undertook something 
that was impossible, and which, instead of increasing my 
happiness, may be the source of much misfortune to me; 
for I am certain that if she knows that, contrary to the 
promise that I gave her, I have committed this shameful 
folly, I shall lose both her esteem and her company. I 
had no reason to try and obtain by unlawful means that 
to which my renown, my good looks, and my general 
bearing fully entitled me to aspire. I was wrong in try¬ 
ing to possess her chaste body in order to obtain her love, 
but by devoted attentions and patience, I ought to have 
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waited till love had gained the victory, for without that 
all the merits and all the power of man are of no avail.” 

He spent the rest of the night in such tears, lamenta¬ 
tions, and groans as cannot be described. In the morn¬ 
ing when he saw that his face was all disfigured, he pre¬ 
tended that he was very ill, and that he could not bear 
the light, as long as his guests remained in the house. 
The victorious lady, knowing that there was no man at 
her brothers court who would have dared to offer her 
such an insult except he who had had the boldness to 
declare his love to her, felt certain that her host must have 
been the one who had assaulted her. When she had 
searched all over the room with her lady of honour, to 
find out how he could have entered, and not being able 
to find anything, she flew into a violent passion. “You 
may be quite sure,” she said, “that it must be the master 
of the house who has ventured to do this, and that to¬ 
morrow morning his head shall bear witness to my 
chastity.” Her lady of honour, seeing the mood she was 
in, said: “I am delighted, madame, that you esteem your 
honour so highly that for its sake you will not spare the 
life of him who ventured to attempt it, through force of 
his love for you, but pray tell me all the facts of the 
case.” And when the princess had related the whole 
affair to her, the lady of honour said: “It is a fact, of 
course, that he obtained nothing from you but scratches 
and blows?”—“I assure you that it is so,” replied the 
lady, “and unless he has found a most skilful surgeon, I 
fancy that the marks will be very visible to-morrow.”— 
“And since this is so,” said the lady of honour “it appears 
to me that you should rather praise God, than think of 
vengeance, for you must consider that what he has had 
the boldness to attempt, will be harder for him to bear 
than death itself, since he has failed. If you wish for 
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vengeance, leave it to love and shame, which will make 
him suffer more than ever you could do. Pray, madame, 
do not make the same mistake as he has, for instead of 
obtaining what he desired, he has brought upon himself 
the greatest misfortune which any gentleman could 
experience. In the same way, madame, you, thinking 
to increase your reputation, may diminish it, and if you 
complain, you will make that public which nobody need 
know, for you may be sure that he will say nothing about 
the matter. But supposing your brother acted as you 
wish, and had this poor gentleman put to death, it would 
be said everywhere that he had done what he liked with 
you, for most people will say that it is very difficult for 
a gentleman to undertake such a matter, unless the lady 
has given him great encouragement. You are young, 
beautiful, and lively, and everybody at court knows on 
what intimate terms you were with the gentleman whom 
you suspect, and who will make anyone believe that he 
did not make this attempt without great provocation on 
your part? Thus your honour which has hitherto been 
unblemished will be questioned wherever this story is 
told.” . 

When tiie princess, heard the sound reasons of her 
lady of honour, she saw at once that she was right, and 
that she herself would be naturally blamed, considering 
the intimate terms on which she had always lived with 
this gentleman, and asked her what she ought to do, and 
tiie latter answered: "Madame, since you accept my 
advice, knowing that it proceeds from pure affection, it 
seems to me that you ought to rejoice that the hand¬ 
somest and most highly bred man whom I have ever seen, 
has not been able to dishonour you either by love or 
violence. Many a woman who has led a much more 
reserved life than you have, has yet been seduced by a 
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man much less worthy of love than he is. And you 
ought to be more on your guard than ever against receiv¬ 
ing men's attentions, for there are many who have escap¬ 
ed one danger and who yet have yielded to another. 
Remember, madame, that love is blind, and that it blinds 
people so that when they think they are perfectly safe 
they are in the greatest danger. It appears to me, 
madame, that you should take no notice of this matter in 
any way, and even if he should wish to speak to you 
about it, pretend not to understand him, so as to avoid 
two dangers: one, of vain-glory for the victory which 
you have gained, the other, of finding pleasure in re¬ 
calling matters so pleasant to the carnal mind, that the 
most chaste have great difficulty, strive as they may, not 
to experience some sparks of such a feeling. But again, 
so that he may not be able to flatter himself that he has 
acted in any way in a manner of which you do not dis¬ 
approve, I should advise you by degrees to drop that 
familiarity which you used to show towards him, so as to 
make him feel his folly, and also make him feel your 
kindness in being satisfied with the victory which God 
enabled you to gain, without avenging yourself on him, 
and may God grant you grace, madame, to continue in 
that virtuous course of life which He has implanted in 
your heart, and that, knowing that He is the source of 
all good, you may love and serve Him better than you 
have hitherto done." 

The princess accepted the advice of her lady of honour 
and went quietly to sleep, whilst his unhappiness kept 
the gentleman awake. 

The next day his lord wished to return home and 
asked to see his host, and was told that he was so ill 
that he could not bear the light or see anyone, at which 
the prince was very much alarmed and wished to go and 
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see him, but learning that he was asleep and wishing not 
to disturb him, he left the house with his wife and sister 
without bidding him farewell; but the latter, when she 
heard the excuses of the gentleman who would not even 
see the prince before he left, felt quite certain that it was 
he who had assaulted her during the night, and that he 
did not dare to show himself because of the marks she had 
left on his face. And although his master often sent for 
him, he would not return to court till all his wounds were 
thoroughly healed, except those which love and anger 
had left indelibly on his heart. When he returned to 
court and found himself in the presence of his victorious 
enemy, he could not meet her without blushing, and he 
who had been the boldest of them all was frequently quite 
abashed in her presence, so that she was quite sure that 
her suscipions were correct, and by degrees she broke off 
all intercourse with him; but he did not dare to notice 
this, lest anything worse should happen to him, and so 
he kept his love a secret in his heart, and patiently 
endured that estrangement from her which he had so well 
merited. 

'This, ladies, is a narrative which ought to inspire 
those with fear who would seek for what does not belong 
to them, and which should inspire ladies with courage, 
considering $e virtue of the young princess and the good 
sense of her lady of honour, and so, should any similar 
thing befall any of you, here you have the remedy ready 
to hand.” 

It seems to me,” said Hircan, "that the gentleman 
of whom you have been speaking was so faint-hearted 
that he was not worthy of having the matter talked about. 
His love should not have been very great since the fear 
of shame or death found a place in his heart,” 
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Nomerfide answered: "What could the poor fellow 
have done against two women ?" 

''He should have killed the old one, and when the 
young one saw that she was alone, she would have been 
half overcome." 

* "Killed,!" Nomerfide cried; "would you turn a 
lover into a murderer? If that is your opinion we must 
all of us take care not to fall into your hands." 

"Well," interrupted Guebron, "if you think it strange 
that a princess who was virtuously brought up escaped 
from the hands of one man, what would you say about 
a woman of a much lower class who escaped from the 
hands of two?" 

"I call upon you to tell us the fifth story, Guebron", 
said Emarsuitte, "for I fancy you know something about 
this poor woman to whom you refer, which we shall all 
like to hear." 

"Very well", was Guebron's answer; "and I will 
tell you a story which I know to be true, as I inquired 
into it on the spot, and it will show you that princesses are 
not the only virtuous and prudent women in the world, 
and that very often those who are looked upon as being 
amorous and sly are not what they are supposed to be." 


Novel V 

A boatwoman escapes from two Franciscan Friars, who wanted to force 
her» and manages to hold them up to public derision. 

At the port of Caulon near Niort, there was a boatwoman 
who spent all her time in ferrying passengers across the 
river, and it happened one day that two Franciscans were 
the only ones whom she had in her boat, and as it is one 
of the widest ferries in France, they made love to her in 
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order to while away the time, and she answered them 
as they deserved. The two fathers, however, who were 
neither tired with rowing, nor chilled by the waters, nor 
abashed by her refusal, made up their minds to have her 
by force, or to throw her into the river if she resisted 
them. But as she was as virtuous as she was shrewd, 
she said to them: “I am not so unkind as I pretend to 
be, but you must grant me two requests and then you 
will find that I am as ready to satisfy you, as you are to 
demand my favours from me." 

The Franciscans swore to her by their own Saint, 
that they would grant her whatever she might ask, and 
she told them that in the first place they must tell no liv¬ 
ing soul what had taken place between them, and to this 
they willingly agreed, of course. "The other thing is," 
she said, "that you shall have me separately, so settle it 
between yourselves who shall remain behind." The 
Franciscans thought her requests very reasonable, 
and the younger agreed that he should remain behind; 
so on coming to a small island she said to the younger: 
"Say your prayers here while your companion and I go 
to another island, and if he is pleased with me, we will 
leave him here and go away together." The younger 
jumped on to the island, to wait for his friend's return, 
and the boatwoman rowed his companion to another 
island. When they had reached it she said to him, 
whilst she pretended to be making her boat fast to the 
shore: "My dear fellow, just see if you can find a nice 
place for us to sit down." 

The Franciscan got on to the island to find a con¬ 
venient spot, and as soon as he was ashore, she kicked 
the boat off, and shot out into the stream, leaving the 
two good fathers in the lurch, calling out to them at the*' 
same time: "Gentlemen, wait till an angel from heaven 
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comes to console you, for you will get nothing to satisfy 
you from me to-day." The two Franciscans, seeing how 
they had been duped, went down on their knees at the 
water side, and begged her not to disgrace them thus, 
and assured her, that if she would kindly put them ashore, 
they would ask nothing more of her. Her only reply was 
that she would be a fool, if, after escaping from them, 
she should put herself into their power again. When she 
got back to the village she called upon her husband and 
the officers of the law to take those wolves from whom 
she had so providentially escaped, and they set out 
accompanied by a great crowd, as all wanted to join in 
the hunt. The poor friars seeing the crowd, tried, each 
of them, to hide himself on his island, just like Adam did 
from God. Half dead with shame and fear they were 
taken prisoners, jeered at and hooted by all the men and 
women. The husband said: “Of course as Begging 
Friars they dare not handle money, but they are ready 
enough to touch women's limbs, which are much more 
dangerous." Others said: “They are whited sepulchres 
without, but within they are full of all uncleanliness 
and another man shouted: “By their fruits ye shall know 
them." 

You may well believe that all the passages in Scrip¬ 
ture against hypocrites were brought forward against the 
unfortunate prisoners, who were rescued by the Superior 
of their monastery, who declared that they would be 
punished more severely as monks than the secular arm 
of justice could do, and that to satisfy the offended party 
as many prayers and masses should be said as they might 
desire. So the judge granted his request, and as he was 
a good man, they were so severely lectured by the 
Superior, that for the future they never went over the 
river without crossing themselves and recommending 
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themselves to God so that they might not be led into 
temptation. * 

Now if this boatwoman had wit enough to trick these 
two bad men, what should they do who have seen and 
read so many good examples? If those who know next 
to nothing, who only hear every year about two good 
sermons, who have no time to think about anything but 
how to gain their wretched subsistence, and who, never¬ 
theless, being such, carefully guard their chastity, what 
ought not others of their sex to do, who being in good 
circumstances have no other occupation than to read the 
Bible, hear sermons and practise every virtue? This is 
the test by which it is known that the heart is truly 
virtuous, for according as the individual mind is simple and 
unenlightened, so the action of God's Spirit is the greater. 
And that lady is most unhappy who does not carefully 
guard that treasure which does her so much honour when 
it is well kept, and so much dishonour when it is lost. 

"It seems to me, Guebron," said Longarine, "that 
there is no great virtue in resisting a Franciscan, but 
rather that it would be impossible to love him." * 

"Longarine," replied Guebron, "those who are not 
accustomed to such lovers as you are, find no objection 
to Franciscans; they are as handsome, as strong, and 
fresher than we who are worn with fighting; they talk 
like angels, and are as importunate as devils. And, 
therefore, those who have only had to deal with men 
of the cloth, are virtuous indeed, if they manage to escape 
from them!" 

"Oh! upon my word," said Nomerfide, raising her 
voice; "you may say what you please, but I would rather 
be flung in the river, than be loved by a Franciscan." 

"You can swim then?" replied Oisille, laughingly. 
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This offended Nomerfide, who thought that Oisille 
had a worse opinion of her than she wished, so she 
retorted with some warmth, “‘There are some who have 
resisted better men than Franciscans, without blowing 
their own trumpet about it.” 

"Or beating the drum over what they have done and 
granted,” said Oisille, amused at her vexation. 

"I can see Simontault wishes to speak/' said 
Parlamente, "and I give my voice in his favour, for, after 
two sad tales, we need a merry one,” 

"Thank you,” said Simontault, "but, in deciding in 
my favour, it is not necessary to style me a jester, a title 
I dislike, and, in revenge, I will show you that there are 
some women who, pretending to be chaste for some time, 
in the end come out in their real colours, which you will 
see from the true tale I am going to tell you.” 


Novel VI 

Artifice of a woman to enable her lover to escape when her husband, 
who was blind of one eye, thought to surprise them. 

Charles the last Duke of Alencon had an old valet de 
chambre, who had lost one eye, and had married a woman 
much younger than himself. His master and mistress 
preferring this valet to any of the others of their house¬ 
hold, he was prevented from going to see his wife as 
often as he would have wished; in consequence of which 
she so far forgot her honour and her conscience, that she 
intrigued with a young gentleman of the neighbourhood. 
At length the scandal became so public, that it reached 
her husband’s ears; but he could not credit it, because of 
the great affection his wife always showed towards him. 
However, he one dav resolved to incmire into the thing* 
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and avenge himself, if possible, on him who so disgraced 
him, and for this purpose he pretended to go, for two or 
three days, to a place near by. As soon as he had gone, 
his wife sent for her man, who had scarcely been half 
an hour with her when her husband returned and knock¬ 
ed loudly at the door. She, knowing only too well who 
it must be, told her lover, who was so frightened that he 
wished he had never been born, and cursed heartily both 
the woman and love that had led him into such danger; 
but she begged him not to be uneasy but to dress him¬ 
self as quickly as he could and she would find some means 
to get him out of the difficulty without harm' or 
disgrace. 

The husband, however, continued to knock and call 
loudly to his wife; but she pretended not to know him, 
and cried out to the servant of the house: “Why don't 
you get up and stop those who are making this noise at 
the door? Is this a fit time to come and disturb honest 
folk? If my husband were here, he would teach you 
something better." The husband, hearing his wife's 
voice, called out as loudly as he could: “Let me in, 
wife, do you want me to stay out here till the morning?" 
As soon as she saw her lover was dressed, she opened 
the door, and addressing her husband, said, “0 my 
husband, I am so glad you have returned; I have had 
an extraordinary dream which has given me great 
pleasure, because it seemed to me that you had recovered 
the sight of your eye." Then embracing and kissing him, 
she put one hand over his good eye, and asked: “Don't 
you see any better than usual?" Whilst the husband 
was thus blindfolded, her lover slipped out; but her 
husband, guessing the state of affairs, said to her, “I will 
never watch you again: in trying to deceive you, I have 
myself been duped by the best trick that was ever in- 
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vented. God help you? for it isn't in the power of liv¬ 
ing man to cure a woman of her evil ways, without put¬ 
ting her to death. But, since my good treatment has 
been of no avail to amend you, perhaps the contempt that 
I shall in future have for you may punish you." So say¬ 
ing, he went away, leaving his wife very disconsolate. 
However, he was prevailed upon by her relations and 
friends, joined to her excuses and tears, to live with her 
again. 

% 

"From this you will see, ladies, how prompt and 
clever a woman is-to escape from danger. And if, to 
cover a fault, her wish is prompt to find a remedy, I 
believe that to avoid an evil or to do a good action, her 
ingenuity will be still more subtle: for good wit, as I have 
always heard say, is the stronger!" 

"You may say what you like about cunning", said 
Hircan, "but my opinion of you is, that if this had hap¬ 
pened to you, you could hot have concealed it." 

"You may as well tell me at once that I am the 
greatest fool in the world." 

"I don't say that", said Hircan, "but I regard you 
as one who would be more likely to be alarmed at a 
rumour than ready to silence it." 

"You seem to think", retorted Nomerfide, "that 
every one is like yourself, who tries to hide one rumour 
by starting another, but the danger is that in the end one 
pretence ruins the whole lot, and that the first is so 
encumbered by bearing all the others, that, eventually all 
fall through. But if you think man’s wit, of which you 
are said to be a master, is greater than that of woman, 
I give up my turn to you to give us an illustration in 
point. I believe, too, if you are yourself the hero, you 
will show us a great deal of roguery." 
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"I am not here' 1 , said Hircan, "to make myself out 
worse than I am; although there are those here who say 
of me more than I wish," he added, looking at his wife. 

"Don't hesitate to tell the truth on my account", 
said she, "for I would much rather hear you relate your 
tricks than see you play them, howbeit nothing can 
dimmish my love for you." 

"I, too", replied Hircan, "have never complained 
of all the false ideas that you have had of me. How¬ 
ever, since we understand one another, so much the 
better for the future. But I am not so foolish as to tell 
a story about myself, the truth of which may displease 
you, but rather I will relate one of a person who was an 
intimate friend of mine." 

Novel VII 

A merchant of Paris deceives the mother of his love, in order to cover 
their fault . 

There lived in the town of Paris a merchant, who was 
amorous of a young girl of the neighbourhood; or rather, 
was loved by her more than she was by him ; for the pre¬ 
tence that he made of loving and cherishing her was only 
to cover a more honourable and profitable amour. But 
she was so willing to be deceived, that she forgot all the 
coyness natural to her sex. This merchant, after having 
for some time put himself to the trouble of going where 
he could find her, made her afterwards come_ where it 
suited him. The mother noticed this, and being a very 
respectable woman, threatened to put her daughter in a 
convent if she ever spoke to this merchant. ■ However, the 
girl, who loved him more than she feared her mother, 
held him more dear than ever. One day happening to 
be in a room alone, the merchant entered, who, finding 
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the place convenient, commenced to make love to her; 
but some chambermaid who had seen him go in ran to 
tell the mother of the girl, who hurried there in a great 
rage. The daughter, hearing her footsteps, said, with 
tears in her eyes; “Alas! my love for you will be very 
dearly bought. Here comes my mother, who will be 
convinced of that which she has always suspected/' 
The merchant, who never lost his presence of mind, left 
her immediately, and went to meet the mother, and 
extending his arms, embraced her as closely as he could, 
and with all the ardour with which he had begun to press 
the daughter, threw the poor old woman upon a couch. 
She found this treatment so strange, that she could only 
say: “What are you doing? Are you mad?" But for 
all that he did not cease from pressing her as close as if 
she had been the most beautiful young girl in the world. 
In fact, had she not cried so loudly that the valets and 
servants ran to her assistance, she would have gone the 
same way as her daughter had done before her. The 
servants dragged this poor old woman by force from the 
merchant's arms, without her ever guessing why she had 
been thus tormented. During the struggle her daughter 
escaped to a neighbour's house where a wedding was being 
celebrated, and she and the merchant often afterwards 
laughed together at the expense of the old woman, with¬ 
out her ever seeing through the trick. 

“Thus you see, ladies, that the wit of a man has 
deceived an old woman and saved the honour of a young 
one. But if you had known the persons, or had seen 
the countenance of the merchant and the astonishment of 
the old woman, you would indeed have had. tender con¬ 
sciences, if you had kept from laughing. This history is 
sufficient to prove to you that a man's cunning is as 
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prompt and ready in time of need as a woman's; so that, 
ladies, you need never be afraid of falling into their hands, 
for when your own wit fails you, their will be ready to 
protect your honour." 

"Truly, Hircan", said Longarine, "I own the tale 
is a veiy pleasant one, and the cunning very great, but 
the example is not one that girls ought to follow. I don’t 
doubt there are some whom you would wish to approve 
of it, but at the same time you are not so foolish as to 
wish that your wife or she whose honour you love better 
than pleasure, should play such a game. I believe there 
is no one who would watch them more closely, or stop 
them more promptly than you." 

"Upon my word", said Hircan, "if she whom you 
mention had done such a thing, and I knew nothing of 
it, I should not esteem her less. I don’t know whether 
any one has done as much to me, but my ignorance saves 
me from troubling about it." 

Parlamente could not help saying: "The bad minded 
are ever suspicious, but happy is he who has never given 
occasion for suspicion!" 

"I have never seen a great fire," said Longarine, 
"without some smoke, but I have certainly seen smoke 
without a fire; evil is as often suspected by the bad where 
it does not exist; as where it does." 

"Indeed, Longarine," said Hircan, "you have 
spoken so well in defending the honour of ladies, un¬ 
justly suspected, that I propose a novel from you. But do 
not make us all cry, as Madame Oisille has done, in over¬ 
praising honest women." 

"Since you wish me to make you laugh," said 
Longarine, laughing greatly, "this will not be at the 
expense of the ladies; what I will say to you will show 
you how easy they are to be deceived when they are 
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jealous, and how much good sense they show when they 
wish to deceive their husbands.” 


Novel VIII 

A certain man, having lain with his wife, mistaking her for his 
chambermaid, sent his neighbour to her, who cuckolded him with¬ 
out his wife knowing anything. 

In the county of Alles, there lived a man named Bornet, 
who had married a virtuous lady of quality and whose 
honour and reputation he held dear, as, I believe, do all 
the husbands here their wives’. Nevertheless, though he 
wished his wife to be faithful to him, yet he didn’t wish 
to be equally tied; for he became amorous of his chamber¬ 
maid, a change by which he gained nothing, unless it were 
that the diversity of viands might agree with him. He 
had a neighbour, of the same bent as himself, named 
Sandras, a tailor by trade. Such a friendship existed 
between them that, excepting the wife, there was nothing 
that they did not share between them. For this reason, 
he declared to his friend the designs that he had on his 
chambermaid, who not only approved of them, but helped 
so much as he could to accomplish them, hoping to share 
the spoil. The chambermaid, who did not wish to con¬ 
sent, seeing herself pressed on all sides, went to tell her 
mistress, praying her to give her permission to return to 
her parents’ house, as she could no longer live under such 
persecution. The mistress, who was very much devoted 
to her husband, though she suspected him, was glad 
enough, to score this point against him, and to be able 
to show him that her suspicions were well-founded. She 
therefore said to the maid, “Persevere, my dear; give way 
by degrees to my husband, and then afterwards make an 
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assignation with him in my boudoir, not forgetting to tell 
me what night he is to come there, and be careful to keep 
the plan secret/' 

The maid did all that her mistress had asked her; at 
which the master was so pleased, that he went to tell the 
good news to his friend, who begged him, seeing that he 
had helped on the thing, that he might have a share in 
it. This being agreed to, at the appointed time the 
master went, as he supposed, to lie with his chamber¬ 
maid. But the wife who had exchanged for the time the 
role of mistress for that of servant, put herself in the 
servant's place, and received her husband, not as a wife, 
but as a coy maiden, and played her part so well that 
he never recognized her. I cannot tell you which of the 
two was the more pleased, he to deceive his wife or she 
to hoodwink her husband. 

After he had remained with her for some time he left 
the house and joined his friend, much younger and 
stronger than him, and boasted to him of having found 
the best little woman he had ever seen. 

"You remember," said his friend, "what you pro¬ 
mised me?" 

"Go quickly then," said the master, "before she gets 
up, or her mistress calls her." 

The friend went then, and found the same maid that 
the husband had failed to recognise, and she, thinking this 
was her husband again, refused him nothing that he asked; 
I ought rather to say took than asked, for he did not dare 
to speak. He stayed with he* a far longer time than die 
husband, at which the wife was not a little surprised, for 
she had never been accustomed to such treatment. ^How¬ 
ever, she bore it patiently, consoling herself with the 
thought of die conversation she would have with him the 
next day, and the fun she would make of him; The 
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friend got up at daybreak, very well satisfied with her, 
and in trifling with her, took from her finger her wedding- 
ring—a thing which the women of this country hold in 
great superstition, and honour very much one who keeps 
it even till her death, whilst if she loses it she is disgraced 
as having broken her faith to her husband. She, how¬ 
ever, was quite content that he should take it, as this would 
be evidence of the trick she had played him. 

When the companion rejoined the master, he asked 
him "Well, what do you think of her?" and the friend 
replied that he agreed with his opinion, and that, but for 
the daylight, he would have remained with her still. They 
then both slipped off to bed as quietly as they could. The 
next day, however, while dressing, the husband noticed 
his friend's ring, exactly similar to the one he had given 
at his wedding to his wife, and asked him who had given 
it to him. But when he heard that his friend had taken 
it from the maid's finger, he was astounded. "0, God! 
have I made a cuckold of myself without my wife's know¬ 
ing it?" cried he, knocking his head against the wall. His 
companion, to console him, suggested that possibly his 
wife had given the ring overnight to the maid to keep. 

Home goes the husband to his house, where he found 
his wife looking handsomer and gayer than usual, as well 
she might, being proud of having saved her maid's honour, 
and having convicted her husband without any further 
inconvenience than a sleepless night. The husband seeing 
her so gay said to himself, "If she knew of my good luck, 
she wouldn't be so cheerful," and in talking to her on 
various matters, took her hand and noticed that she had 
not got on the ring which never ought to leave her finger. 
Aghast and trembling he asked her with a shaking voice: 
"What have you done with your ring?" But she, glad 
enough that he should precipitate matters, answered, “O, 
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you worst of men! from whom do you suppose you took 
it? You thought, no doubt, that it was my maid whom 
you embraced twice as much as you ever did me. The 
first time you came to bed I thought you did as much as 
you could but after you went away and came again you 
seemed a very devil of incontinence. Wretched man! 
what infatuation has led you to praise so extravagantly my 
beauty and plumpness, which you have so long enjoyed 
for yourself without appreciating it. It was not the beauty 
and charms of your maid that gave you this pleasure, but 
the infamous lust that burnt in you, and which has so 
dulled your senses that I believe you would have taken 
a she-goat in a night-cap for a lovely girl. It is high time 
for you to alter, my husband, and to content yourself with 
me, knowing me yours and an honest woman, as much 
as you did when you fancied me a poor unfortunate. 
What I have dene has only been to draw you from your 
bad ways, so that when we are old we may live in friend¬ 
ship and peace of mind. In fact, if you intend to continue 
your past life, I would rather separate from you than see 
you ruining yourself, soul and body, day after day before 
my eyes. But if you agree to change, and to live after 
God, keeping His commandments, I will forget all the past 
faults, as I pray God to forget my ingratitude in not lov¬ 
ing Him as much as I ought/' 

If ever a man was confounded and miserable it was. 
this poor husband. If it was bad enough to see his wife, 
so beautiful and chaste and good, and to have forsaken 
her for another who did not love him, how much worse 
was it to have been so unfortunate as to lead her to do a 
wrong action without her knowing it, and to have helped 
another to share those pleasures which were meant for 
him alone, and to have thus placed the horns of mockery 
on his own forehead ? However, seeing his wife was quite 
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angry enough about his intrigue with the maid, he took 
care not to tell her of the evil turn he had played her, 
but asked her pardon in promising to amend his ways, 
and returned her her ring, that he had got back from 
his friend whom he begged not to betray him. But as 
everything whispered in the ear is by-and-by proclaimed 
from the housetops, some time afterwards the truth came 
out, and people called him cuckold, without casting any 
blame on his wife. 

"It seems to me, ladies, that if everyone who had 
sinned this way were punished similarly, Hircan and 
Saffredant would have good cause for fear." 

"Why, Longarine", said Saffredant, "are Hircan 
and I the only married men in the company?" 

"No, indeed", said he; "but you are the only ones 
would play such a trick." 

"Where did you learn", said Saffredant, "that we 
had run after our wives' chambermaids?" 

"If those whom it concerns", said Longarine, "cared 
to tell the truth, we should hear of many a maid sent 
away before her time." 

"This is pleasant indeed", remarked Guebron, 
"instead of making the company laugh, as you have 
promised, you offend these two gentlemen." 

"It is all one", said Longarine, "so long as they don't 
draw their swords, their anger will only increase our 
merriment." 

"If", said Hircan, "our wives were to believe this 
lady, she would set the best couple in' the company at 
variance." 

"I know well", retorted Longarine, "in whose com¬ 
pany I am; your wives are so wise and love you so much, 
that if you gave them horns as big as those of a deer, 
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they would try to persuade themselves, and the world 
too, they were only garlands of roses. " 

At this the whole company, including those most con¬ 
cerned, laughed so much, that the whole matter would 
have ended here, if Dagoucin, who had not yet spoken, 
had not taken it into his head to say, “A man is certainly 
very unreasonable, who runs after others when he has 
enough to content himself. I have often seen those who 
are discontented with their lot, in trying to better them¬ 
selves, only come off worse. Nor do they deserve any 
pity, for inconstancy is always unpardonable/' 

"But what would you do," asked Simontault, "to 
those who have not found their true half? Do you call 
them inconstant in seeking it in every place where it 
might be found?" 

"Since a man cannot know," replied Dagoucin, 
"where that other half is, the exact counterpart of him¬ 
self, he should remain satisfied where love has once 
attached him, and happen what will, never change heart 
or inclination. For if she that you love is similar to you, 
and of the same inclination, it will be yourself that you 
love, and not her." 

"Dagoucin", said Hircan, "I must say that if love 
be founded on beauty, charming ways, and fortune, and 
its aim be pleasure, honours and riches, such love cannot 
be of long duration. For if that on which it is founded 
ceases, the love will fly away too. But I am convinced 
that he who really loves has no other .aim or desire than 
of loving well, and he will rather die than cease to love." 

"Really, Dagoucin", said Simontault, "I don't 
believe that you have ever been amorous; for had you 
felt the same fire as others, you would not picture to us 
the republic of Plato, very well in theory, but not in 
practice/' 
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“Indeed”, said Dagoucin, “I have loved, I love still, 
and shall continue to love so long as I live. But I am 
so afraid lest the demonstration of my passion should do 
an injustice to its perfection, that I shrink from making 
it known to her from whom I wish a reciprocal feeling. 
I scarcely dare even to think of my passion, lest my eyes 
should betray me; for the more I hold this fire concealed, 
the greater is my pleasure in knowing that I love 
perfectly.” 

“Come now”, said Guebron, “but you would be 
pleased enough to be loved in return?” 

“I don't deny it,” replied Dagoucin; “but were I 
loved as much as I love, my love could not increase, just 
as it can never diminish though I love so much and am 
never loved.” 

“Take care, Dagoucin”, said Parlamente, who dis¬ 
approved of this sentiment; “I have seen others who pre¬ 
ferred to die rather than to speak.” 

“These then were happy,” said Dagoucin. 

“Yes”, replied Saffredant, “and worthy to be classed 
with ’ those innocents for whom the church chants Non 
loquendo sed moriendo confessisunt. I have often heard 
speak of these languishing lovers, but I have never yet 
seen one die. And since I have escaped death in spite of 
the pain I have suffered, I cannot believe that another 
would die of it.” 

“Ah, Saffredant", said Dagoucin, “how can you be 
loved, when those of your opinion never die of it? But 
I have ‘known many have died of no other complaint than 
loving only too well.” 

“Since you know so many,” said Longarine, “tell us 
of a nice one, and that will be the ninth this day.” 

“Well, to convince you, I will tell you a story that 
happened three years ago.” 
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Novel IX 

Sad death of a lover for having received too late the consolations of 
her that he loved. 

On the borders of Dauphine and Provence, there lived a 
gentleman, better endowed with virtue, beauty and 
manliness, than with worldly ‘goods, who passionately 
loved a maiden whose name I will not mention out of 
regard for her parents being of good and great houses; 
but be assured that the tale is a true one. As he was 
not of so good a family as her, he did not dare to declare 
his affection, for so great and perfect was his love for 
her, that far sooner would he have died, than wish any¬ 
thing that could bring her dishonour; and seeing how 
inferior was his position to hers, he had no hope of ever 
marrying her. His love, therefore, had no other aim 
than to love her with all his power, as perfectly as was 
possible, and he loved her so long that at last she had 
some knowledge of it; and seeing the honest affection that 
he had for her, all full as it was of virtue, she congratu¬ 
lated herself on being loved by so virtuous a person, and 
was so gracious to him, that he, who never desired better, 
was transported with joy. But envy, the enemy of all 
quiet could not permit this happy virtuous intercourse. 
Some one told the girl’s mother they were surprised at 
this gentleman’s going so much to her house, and people 
said her daughter’s beauty was the cause of it, as he was 
often seen with her. The mother, who had no misgiv¬ 
ings about this gentleman’s virtue, which she trusted as 
her own child’s, was much annoyed at such a misinter¬ 
pretation; till, at last, fearing a scandal through the envy 
of other men, begged him for some time not to frequent 
her house as he had been accustomed. This was bitter 
pill indeed to him, especially as he knew that his respect- 
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ful conduct ill-deserved such treatment. However, to 
silence evil report, he kept away until the rumours had 
died away, when he revisited her as before. Absence, 
however, had never weakened his affection; but one day 
being at the house of his love, he heard talk of her being 
married to a gentleman, who did not appear to him to 
be so much richer than himself as to warrant his prefer¬ 
ence. Thereupon beginning to take heart, he employed 
his friends to interest themselves on his behalf; believing 
that, if the choice were left to the lady, she would prefer 
him to any other. The mother and relations of the young 
lady encouraged his rival, as he was certainly much 
richer; which gave so much pain to this gentleman, who 
knew moreover that his love was as much distressed as 
himself, that, without any illness, he began by degrees 
to waste away; and was so changed in a short time, that 
one would have said he had covered his beautiful face 
with the mask of death, towards which he was hastening 
daily. 

Nevertheless, he could not refrain from going 
sometimes to speak with her he loved so much, but at 
last his strength failing, he was compelled to keep his 
bed; but never told his love, lest it should give her pain. 
Sinking thus into despair, he lost appetite, sleep and rest, 
till it was no longer possible to recognise him, so thin and 
worn had he become. Someone warned the mother of 
his love, who was very charitable, but who on the other 
hand esteemed this gentleman so much that, had all their 
relations held the same opinions as she and her daughter, 
they would have preferred this one's merit to the other 
one's wealth; but the father's relations would not hear of 
it. Still, with her daughter, she went to visit this poor 
gentleman, and found him more dead than alive. As he 
knew that his end was near, he had confessed and taken 
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at last sacrament, believing he would die alone, and in 
solitude; but, though at the point of death, seeing once 
more her who was his life and resurrection, he was so 
strengthened, that he sprang up in bed, saying to the 
lady; "What brings you here, madame? Why do you 
come to visit a man who already has one foot in the grave, 
and of whose death you are the cause?" "What", cried 
the lady, "is it posible that we can be the cause of death 
of one we love so much ? I entreat you tell me why you 
speak in this manner?" "Madame", said he, "although 
I concealed my love for your daughter as long as I could, 
yet my relations, speaking of her marriage with me, have 
said more than I wished, since I have thereby had the 
misfortune to lose all hope; I say misfortune, not with 
reference to my own satisfaction, but because I know 
that no other will so well love her and serve her as I would 
have done. When I see her lose the best and most lov¬ 
ing friend and servant that she will have in this world, 
it gives me more pain than the loss of my life, which I 
would wish to keep for her alone; nevertheless, since she 
no longer desires it, I gladly relinquish it." 

The mother and daughter, hearing these words, took 
much pains to comfort him. "Take courage, my friend", 
said the mother to him, "and I give you my word, that 
if God should restore you to health, my daughter shall 
have no other husband than you. Here she is, and I 
command her to make you the same promise." 

The daughter, in tears, gave him the surety of that 
which her mother had promised; but he, knowing well 
that when he was restored to health, he would not have 
his mistress, and that the good offers they held out to 
him were only to bring back his health, told them that 
had this been said to him three months ago, he would 
now be the healthiest and happiest man in France; but 
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that the help had come too late, and he could no longer 
believe it or hope for it. When he saw that they strove 
to persuade him, he said to them: “Well, since you 
promise me those joys that never can be mine, even if 
you would grant them, seeing how weak I am, I ask you 
one much less, which I have never ventured to demand 
of you/’ 

Immediately they both begged him to state his request, 
and promised to grant it. “I beg you then/' said he, 
“that you give me between my arms her that you have 
promised me for a wife, and command her to embrace 
me and kiss me." 

The daughter who was not accustomed to such 
caresses, tried to make some objections, but the mother 
ordered her expressly, seeing that he no longer had the 
passion or force of a living man. The daughter then, 
under these orders, laid herself on the bed of the poor 
sick man, saying to him, “Cheer up, my friend, I pray 
you cheer up." 

The poor dying man stretched out his arms as well 
as his extreme feebleness would let him, and with all 
his force embraced the cause of his death, and held her 
as long as he could, kissing her the while with his cold 
pale lips. Then he said to the young lady: “The love 
that I have borne to you has been so deep and so pure, 
that, excepting marriage, I have never desired of you 
any greater happiness than I have now; and, therefore, 
I gladly render my soul to God, who is love and perfect 
charity, who has known the depth of my love, and the 
purity of my desires, praying Him, as I have all I desire 
between my arms, to receive my soul in His." So say- 
ing, he clasped her in his arms once more with such 
vehemence, that his poor weak heart, not being able to 
support this effort, ceased beating; for joy so dilated it 
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that the seat of the soul gave way and flew to its Creator. 

Though it was already some time since this gentle¬ 
men had died, and could no longer retain his hold on her, 
the love that this young lady had always concealed, 
asserted itself then so strongly that the mother and the 
dead man's servants had no little trouble to separate 
them; and had by force to remove the almost lifeless 
girl from the dead body. The poor gentleman was 
honourably interred but the greatest triumph of the 
obsequies was the tears and lamentations of this poor 
maiden, who declared her love after his death, as much 
as she had concealed it when living, as if to make amends 
for the wrong she had done him. 

“Does it not seem to you, gentlemen, you who have 
refused to believe me, that this example is sufficient to 
make you admit that perfect love, if too much concealed 
or too little known, brings people to the grave? There 
is not one of you who does nof know the relations of these 
people, on the one side or the other, therefore, you can¬ 
not doubt. But no one who has not experienced it can 
believe it." 

The ladies were all in tears at this tale, but Hircan 
said to them: “This man is the greatest fool that I have 
heard mentioned. Now, is it reasonable that we should 
die for women, who are made only for us, and that we 
should fear to ask them for that which God enjoins them 
to give us. I do not speak for myself, or any of the 
married men, for I have a wife who more than suffices 
me, but I say this for those who are in want of one, who 
it seems to me would be fools to fear those who ought 
to fear them. Do you not see the regret that this woman 
felt for her folly; for since she embraced the dead body 
(an act most repugnant to nature), she could never have 
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refused him living had he used as much courage, as he 
raised pity when dying/’ 

‘That very circumstance,” said Oisille, ‘‘shows well 
the virtue and affection that this gentleman bore to her, 
and for which he deserves eternal praise; for chastity in 
an amorous heart is more divine than human.” 

‘‘Madame,” said Saffredant, ‘‘to confirm what 
Hircan says, with whom I agree, I beg you to believe 
that fortune favours the bold, and that there is no man, 
if he be loved by a lady, that does not finally win from 
her all that he asks, or at least a part, provided he knows 
how to set about it wisely and amorously; but ignorance 
and fear make men lose many good chances. And they 
attribute their loss to the virtue of their mistress, when 
they have not even tested it with the tips of the finger: 
for no fortress was ever well attacked without being 
taken.” 

‘‘I am shocked at you two,” said Parlemente, ‘‘that 
you dare to hold such language; either those whom you 
have loved could not have cared much for you, or you 
have pursued ladies of such easy virtue that you imagine 
all women to be the same.” 

‘‘As for me, madame,” said Saffredant, ‘‘I have 
been so unlucky, that I have nothing to boast of, but I 
do not so much attribute my misfortune to the virtue of 
the ladies, as to my not having conducted my affairs with 
sufficient discretion. And I will quote in support of my 
opinion, no other authority than that of the old woman 
in the ‘Romaunt of the Rose’, who says: ‘We are made, 
fair Sir, without doubt, each for the other: every she for 
a he, and every he for a she’. For this reason, I do not 
believe that if love has once entered a woman’s heart, the 
man will fail to accomplish his end, unless he be an 
idiot.” 
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“And if I tell you/' said Parlamente, “of a lady 
very much loved, greatly pressed and importuned, but 
at the same time a virtuous woman, victorious in the end 
over her lover, will you own that this thing, which is 
truth itself, will be possible?” 

“Yes, indeed/’ said he. 

“Then”, replied Parlamente, “you will indeed be 
hard to persuade, if you do not believe this example.” 

“Madame”, said Dagoucin to her, “since I have 
proved by an example the love of a gentleman remaining 
virtuous even to his death, I pray you, if you know a 
similar one to the honour of some lady, that you will 
tell it us to close this day; and never fear the length, for 
we have time enough to say many good things.” 

“Since I am to finish this day,” said Parlamente, “I 
will not make a long preface, for my story is so good, 
and so pleasant, and so true, that I am anxious you 
should know it. I was not an eye-witness of the facts; 
but it has been told me by one of my greatest and closest 
friends, to the praise and honour of him whom he most 
loved, and begged me, if ever I should repeat it, that I 
would change the names of the persons; therefore all this 
is true, excepting the names, the places, and the country.” 


Novel X 

The loves of Amadour and Florinda, which contain many stratagems and 
dissimulations, and which prove the praiseworthy chastity of 
Florinda. 

In the country of Aranda, in Aragon, there was a lady, 
who whilst she was yet very young was left a widow by 
the Count of Aranda, with a son and a daughter, who 
was called Florinda. She spared no pains to bring up 
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her children virtuously and honourably, as becomes those 
of high birth, so that her house was reputed to be one 
of the most honourable in the whole of Spain. She often 
went to Toledo, where the King of Spain was residing, and 
when she went to Saragossa (which was near her resi¬ 
dence), she stayed a long time at court with the queen, by 
whom she was very highly esteemed. Going once as her 
habit was to pay her respects to the king who was then 
at Saragossa in his castle of Jeff ere, this lady had to pass 
through a village which belonged to the Viceroy of Cata¬ 
lonia, who never left the frontiers of Perpignan because 
of the wars which were continually going on between the 
kings of France and Spain; but as there happened to be 
peace at that time, the viceroy and all his officers had 
come to pay their respects to the king. 

As he knew that the Countess Aranda was passing 
through his territory he went to meet her, partly on 
account of the old friendship he bore her, and also because 
she was a relation of the king’s. In his suite there were 
several honourable gentlemen, who having served in the 
wars for a long time, had gained so much honour and 
renown, that everyone who could see them and enjoy 
their intimacy thought himself fortunate. Amongst them, 
there was one called Amadour, who, although he was only 
eighteen or nineteen, had so much dignity and good sense, 
that anyone would have said he was fit to govern a king¬ 
dom. It is true that besides this he was gifted with great 
and natural beauty, and his conversation was so charm¬ 
ing that no one could tell to which to give the palm, to 
his graceful bearing, to his handsome features, or to his 
conversation. But, after all, what gained him the great¬ 
est renown was his extreme bravery, and his reputation 
for this was certainly not diminished on the score of his 
youth; for already on so many occasions he had proved 
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what he could do as a brave knight, that he was greatly 
esteemed for his progress, not only in Spain, but in France 
and Italy as well, as he never spared himself in any of 
the wars in which he had been; and when his own 
country was at peace, he went to the wars in foreign 
countries, and gained renown both from friends and 
enemies. 

This gentleman, by the affection which his com¬ 
mander bore him, was amongst those who were present 
when the Countess of Aranda arrived, and when he saw 
the beauty and grace of her daughter, who was only 
twelve years old, he thought to himself that she was the 
most beautiful and high-born person that he had ever 
seen, and that if he could obtain her affection, he should 
be more satisfied than with all the riches and pleasure 
he could obtain from any other woman. After he had 
looked at her for a long time, he determined that he would 
love her, inspite of all the obstacles which reason put in 
his way, both on account of her high birth and also on 
account of her age, which could not yet allow her to 
receive avowals of love. But he fortified himself with 
resolute hopes against these fears, and promised himself 
that time and patience would bring his endeavours to a 
happy termination. To remedy the greatest difficulty, 
which consisted in the distance at which he lived, and the 
few chances he should have of seeing Florinda, he resolv¬ 
ed to marry, contrary to the determination he had come 
to with the ladies of Barcelona and Perpignan, with whom 
he was on very intimate terms, as he had been in that 
district constantly, on account of the wars, so that he 
seemed more a Catalan than a Castillian, although he 
belonged to a rich family near Toledoz, but as he was a 
younger son, his patrimony was but small. Love and 
fortune, however, seeing that he was ill-provided for by 
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his parents, resolved to make a chef-d’oeuvre of him, and 
to give him by means of his many noble qualities what 
the laws of his country refused him. He was well versed 
in all war-like exercises, and was so beloved by all the 
lords and princes, that he much oftener refused their 
services than he had occasion to demand them. 

The countess, whom I have mentioned, arrived at 
Saragossa and was very well received by the king and 
his court. The Governor of Catalonia came to see her 
often, and always took care to bring Amadour with him, 
so that he might have the pleasure of seeing Florinda; 
and he, in order to make himself better known in. such 
good society, attached himself to the daughter of an old 
knight, his neighbour, whose name was Avanturada; 
from childhood she had been brought up with Florinda,, 
so that she knew her most secret thoughts. Amadour, 
patly because she was so well bred, and partly because 
she had three thousand ducats a year as her marriage 
portion, thought that she would be a suitable person for 
him to marry. She lent him a willing ear, but as he 
was poor they thought that her rich father would never 
agree to the marriage except through the intervention of 
the Countess of Aranda. So she went to Florinda and 
said to her: “Madame, you see this Castillian gentleman 
who so often speaks with me? He wishes to marry me, 
but you know what my father is, and that he will never 
consent unless he is strongly urged by the countess and 
you.” , 

Florinda, who loved the young lady like herself, pro¬ 
mised her that she would make the matter her own, and 
Avanturada then managed to introduce^Attiadour to her, 
and on kissing her hand* he almost fainted with joy, and 
though he was looked upon as one of the best speakers 
in Spain, he was quite dumb in her presence, much to 
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her astonishment, for although she was only twelve years 
old she had often heard that there was not a man in Spain 
who could speak more fluently or gracefully than he could. 
When she found that he said nothing to her she observed 
to him: "Your reputation, Senor Amadour, throughout 
the whole *oi Spain, is so great that it makes you univers¬ 
ally known, and makes those who know you desirous to 
assist you; therefore, if I can be useful to you in any 
matter, you can make use of me.” 

Amadour, who was looking at the fair speaker's 
beauty, was so ravished with delight, that he could hardly 
return her due thanks, and although Florinda was 
astonished at seeing that he gave her no answer, she 
attributed it rather to his folly than to the force of his 
love, and passed it over without saying any more about 
it. Amadour, who fully recognised all the virtues which 
Florinda, young as she was, was beginning to exhibit, said 
to the lady whom he wished to marry: "You must not 
be astonished if I was tongue-tied in the presence of 
Florinda, for the virtues and the wise words which are 
latent under her great youth so surprised me, that I really 
did not know what to say to her. But pray, Avanturada, 
tell me (as you know her secrets) if it is possible that she 
does not possess the hearts of all the princes and gentle¬ 
men of this court, for those who know her without loving 
her, are either made of stone, or else are brutes?” 
Avanturada, who already loved Amadour better than any 
other man in the world, did not wish to hide anything 
from him, and told him that everybody liked Florinda, 
but that according to the custom of the country very few 
gentlemen spoke to her, and that as yet she only knew 
of two who showed any preference for her, and both were 
young Spanish princes who wished to marry her, one 
belonging to the Royal Family and who was a son of 
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the Fortunate Infante , 1 and the other the young Duke of 
Cardonne. "Please tell me / 1 said Amadour, "which of 
the two you think she loves the best?" 

She is so good," was Avanturada’s answer, "that 
nothing would induce her to confess that she had any 
other wish than that of her mother; but if we may be 
allowed to judge, she loves the son of the Fortunate 
Infante more than she does the young Duke of Cardonne. 
And I think that you are a man of such correct judgment, 
that this very day you may form your own opinion on 
the matter. The son of the Fortunate Infante was 
brought up at this Court and is one of the handsomest 
and most perfect young princes in Christendom. And if 
a marriage could be brought about, according to the 
opinion of us girls he would have Florinda, so that the 
handsomest couple in the world might come together. And 
you must know that although they are both very young, 
she being only twelve and he fifteen, yet their love began 
three years ago, and if you wish her to look upon you 
favourably, I advise you to become his friend and 
servant." 

Amadour was very glad to find that the young lady 
loved something as he hoped, therefore, in time to be¬ 
come not her husband but her lover, for he did not fear 
her virtue, but only feared that she should love nothing 
at all. After this Amadour sought out the son of the 
Fortunate Infante , with whom he very soon ingratiated 
himself; for Amadour was an adept at all the sports and 
pastimes which the young prince cared for, and above 
all he was a first-rate horseman, skilled in the use of every 
weapon, and accustomed to all the sports a young man 

i. Henry of Aragon, Duke of Legorlia who had been ntcknamed 
the Infant of Fortune. 
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ought to know. The war in Languedoc began, and 
Amadour was obliged to return with the governor, which 
he did with great regret, as he would have no future 
means of seeing Florinda; but to do the best he could, 
he spoke to his brother, who was majordomo to the Queen 
of Spain, and told him of the good match which he had 
found in the Countess of Aranda’s house, in the person of 
the Lady Avanturada, and begged him, that during his 
absence he would do his best to bring the marriage about, 
and to use the influence of the king, queen, and all his 
friends on his behalf. The gentlemen who loved his 
brother, both as his brother and on account of his many 
distinguished qualities, promised to do all that lay in his 
power; and he did so, and with such good results that 
the old and miserly father forgot his avarice when he 
came to hear of all Amadour’s good qualities, which the 
Countess of Aranda, and above all the fair Florinda, set 
before him, as did also the young Count of Aranda, who, 
as he grew up, was beginning to esteem people of merit. 
After the relations had agreed on the marriage, the major- 
domo sent for his brother, as, whilst the truce between 
the two kings held good, he could leave the army. During 
this truce the King of Spain withdrew to Madrid, in order 
to avoid the malaria which existed in several places, and 
on the advice of his council, and also the request of the 
Countess of Aranda, he gave his consent to the marriage 
of the Duchess of Medina-Coeli, who was a great heiress, 
with the little Count of Aranda, both for the good and 
for the union of the two houses, and also from the affection 
which he bore to the Countess of Aranda, and he wished 
the nuptials to be celebrated at the palace in,Madrid. 

Amadour was present on that occasion, and made 
such good use of it, that he married Avanturada, who 
loved him more than he loved her, as he married her 
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almost solely with the object that he might be able to 
frequent the place on which his mind was incessantly 
dwelling. After his marriage he became so bold and fami¬ 
liar in the house of the Countess Aranda, that no more 
notice was taken of him than if he had been a woman, 
and although he was only twenty-two years old, he show¬ 
ed such an amount of prudence that the countess com¬ 
municated all her affairs to him, and ordered her son and 
daughter frequently to talk with him, and to follow his 
advice. Having gained this much, he conducted himself 
so discreetly that even she whom he loved never guessed 
the affection which he entertained for her; and, from the 
affection which she bore for Amadour's wife, she became 
so intimate with him, that she told him the love she felt 
for the son of the Fortunate Infante ; and Amadour, whose 
only object was to gain her altogether, talked to her' in¬ 
cessantly about him for he did not care what he spoke 
to her about, as long as he could speak to her for a long 
time. 

He had scarcely been married a month before he wais 
obliged to return to the wars where he remained for over 
two years without seeing his wife again, who continued 
to reside where she had been brought up. He frequently 
wrote to her however during this time, but the chief part 
of his letters consisted in messages to Florinda, who for 
her part sent him messages in return, and often wrote a 
pretty line or two in the letters which Avanturada sent to 
her husband, which made him the more careful to write 
to her very often, but Florinda only thought that she 
loved him as a brother. Amadour came and went several 
times, so that during the course of the two years he only 
saw Florinda for about two months; but nevertheless, in 
spite of distance and of his long absence, his love only 
increased. 
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On one occasion, when Amadour came to see his wife, 
he found the countess far from the court, for the King 
of Spain had gone into Andalusia, and had taken the 
young Count of Aranda with him as he was just begin¬ 
ning to be trained to the use of arms. The countess had 
retired to a country house which she had on the frontiers 
of Aragon and Navarre, and was very pleased when she 
saw Amadour arrive, as he had been absent for nearly 
three years. Everybody was glad to meet him again, 
and the countess gave orders that he should be treated 
like her own son. Whilst he stayed with her, she told 
him all her family affairs, and asked his opinions about 
most of them and his influence in the family became so 
great, that he did just as he pleased there, and his sagacity 
was esteemed so highly that he was trusted like a saint 
or an angel. Florinda, from the friendship she entertain¬ 
ed for his wife and him, showed him every attention, as 
she had no idea what his designs were; as she felt no 
passion for him, she was very frank with him, and though 
very pleased to be with him, she never thought of any¬ 
thing else. Amadour, on the other hand, had great diffi¬ 
culty in avoiding the penetration of those who can pene¬ 
trate the difference between the looks of a man who loves 
and who does not love, for when Florinda spoke to him 
familiarly and without thinking any harm, the hidden 
fire in his breast burnt so fiercely that he could not help 
it showing its colour in his face, or its sparks darting out 
of his eyes. However, in order that no one might notice 
anything, he began to make love to a lady named Paulina, 
who in her time had been considered so beautiful that very 
few men escaped from her toils. She having heard how 
Amadour had made love at Barcelona and Perpignan and 
had won the hearts of the most beautiful and high-born 
ladies of the land, and above all that of a Countess of 
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Palamos, who was thought to be the handsomest woman 
in the whole of Spain, told him that she was very sorry 
for him, because after so many fortunate amours he had 
married such an ugly wife. Amadour, who perceived by 
these words that she wished to supply his wants, spoke 
to her as well as he was able, hoping that if he could 
make her believe a lie he could hide the truth from her. 
But she who was very experienced in love, did not rest 
satisfied with words, but feeling sure that her love did 
not suffice him, guessed that he wished to make use of 
her for purposes of his own, and so she always kept her 
eyes upon him very closely; but he managed, though with 
great difficulty, to regulate his looks so well that she could 
only guess how matters stood. Florinda, not knowing 
anything of these matters, spoke to him often before Pau¬ 
lina so familiarly, that he could hardly restrain his eyes 
from showing the state of his heart; and in order to pre¬ 
vent evil consequences to himself he said to Florinda one 
day, when they were both leaning against a window: 

‘ 'Madame, I beg you to give me your advice as to which 
is the better, to speak or to die?” 

”1 shall always advise my friends,” she promptly 
answered, “to speak and not to die, for there are very 
few words which cannot be made good, but when life is 
lost it can never be recalled.” 

“You will promise me then,” he replied, “that not 
only you will not be angry at what I am going to say to 
you, but not even astonished till you have heard me to 
the end?” 

“Say whatever you please,” was her answer, “for if 
you surprise me, there is no one who can reassure me.” 

He then addressed her as follows: “Two reasons, 
madame, have hitherto hindered me from mentioning the 
ardent love which I bear you; the one is that I wished to 
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convey it to you by my long services, and the other because 
I thought you would consider it a piece of great insolence 
for me, a simple gentleman, to raise my eyes so high, and 
even were I a prince, the loyalty of your heart would allow 
no one else but the son of the Fortunate Infante, who has 
obtained possession of it, to speak to you in terms of 
love. But, madame, just as in a great war, it is often 
necessary to destroy one's own property, and to ruin the 
standing crops in order that the enemy may not profit 
by them, so I venture to forestall that fruit which I hoped 
to gather in time, lest your enemies and mine should profit 
by our loss. You must know, madame, that from the 
very first time I saw you, when you were quite a child, 
I altogether devoted myself to your service, and have 
been continually searching for means to ingratiate myself 
with you, even going so far as to marry her whom I 
looked upon as your greatest friend. And knowing the 
love you bear to the son of the Fortunate Infante, I have 
sought his company so as to be able to serve him, as you 
have seen, and I have sought with all my might to do 
anything that might please you. You see that I have 
gained the good will of your mother the countess, of the 
count your brother, and of all those whom you love, so 
that I am regarded in this house, not as a servant, but 
as a son, and all that I have done for the last five years 
has only been done in order that I might be able to pass 
my whole life with you. And pray understand that I 
am not one of those who would aspire to obtain anything 
from you but what is right and virtuous. I know that I 
can never marry you, and ever could I do so, I would 
not, to the prejudice of that love which you bear to him 
whom I would so gladly see your husband. Thus I am 
so far from loving you with that vicious love which those 
feel, who hope by their long services to obtain a reward 
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which is dishonouring to ladies, that I would rather see 
you dead, than to know that you were less worthy of 
being loved, or that your virtue had diminished, however 
much pleasure I might personally gain thereby. All I 
ask for as the end and reward of my services is, that you 
will be such a loyal mistress to me, that you will never let 
me lose your favour, that you will retain me on the same 
footing on which I am now, trusting to me more than to 
anyone else, relying on me so firmly that if for the sake 
of your honour or anything else that regards you, you 
should require the life of a gentleman, you may count on 
mine, which I will gladly sacrifice for you. Whatever 
I do that is honourable and virtuous will be done for love 
of you. And if I have done anything for the sake of 
ladies who are inferior to you, which has been deemed 
worthy of praise, believe me, that for such a mistress as 
you, I shall do much more, and deeds that I thought 
difficult or impossible will be easy for me. But if you 
will not accept me as your wholly devoted servant, I am 
resolved to give up my military career, and to renounce 
that virtue which has not helped me in the time of need. 
Wherefore, madame, I beseech you to grant my request 
since neither your honour nor your conscience can refuse 

WlA * * 

me. 

The young lady, on hearing such language to which 
she was not accustomed, blushed and looked down in a 
state of embarrassment, but having plenty of good sense, 
she said to him: *'Since you only ask of me what you 
already possess, Amadour, why should you make such 
a long harangue about the matter? I very much fear 
that there is some lurking mischief under your honour¬ 
ableness, which is intended to deceive my youthful inno¬ 
cence, and so I hardly know how to answer you, for I 
cannot refuse the honourable friendship which you offer 
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me, and which has always been a source of pleasure to 
me, since I have trusted to you more than to any other 
man in the world. Neither my honour nor my conscience, 
nor the love which I have for the son of the Fortunate 
Infante, can revolt at your wish, since my love relies 
upon marriage to which you cannot aspire. There is, 
therefore, no reason why I should not reply as you wish, 
except a certain amount of fear that I entertain which 
proceeds from the very slight reason that you have for 
speaking to me as you have done; for if you already 
have what you ask for, why should you speak to me at 
the length that you have done?” 

Amadour, who was quite ready with his answer, said: 
“Madame, you speak very prudently, and do me much 
honour by the confidence which you say you repose in 
me, so that if I am not satisfied with such kindness on 
your part, I am not fit to look for anything further. But 
then he who wants to erect a good and durable building 
must lay a good foundation, and so I, who wisn to be 
your devoted servant as long as my life lasts, do not think 
merely of the means of being near you, but I also wish 
to prevent any one from knowing the great love I bear 
you; for though it be so honourable and pure that there 
can be no harm in it, yet those who don't know lovers' 
hearts, often judge contrary to what is the fact; and this 
is so with Paulina, who suspects me as she sees I do not 
love her, and is constantly watching me. And when you 
come and speak so frankly to me before her I am afraid 
of betraying myself so that I must beg you not to speak 
to me so suddenly before her or any other woman who 
are as malicious as she is, for I would sooner be dead 
than that any one should know my feelings towards you. 
If your honour were not so dear to me, I should not have 
spoken to you thus, for I am so happy in the regard and 
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confidence which you show me, that I desire nothing but 
the continuation of the same.” 

Florinda was so delighted at his words that she could 
hardly contain herself, and began to feel something 
in her heart that she had never experienced before, and 
told him that as virtue and honour could answer for her, 
she would grant his request, and all who have ever been 
in love will guess how great Amadour’s joy was at this. 
But Florinda followed his advice more than he wished, 
for, fearing Paulina and others, she left off speaking to 
him freely as she had been in the habit of doing, and also 
disapproved of his intimacy with Pauloma whom she 
thought so handsome that she considered it impossible 
for him not to love her. Florinda partially confided her 
fear to Avantqrada, who began to get jealous of her hus¬ 
band and Paulina, and often complained to Florinda, who 
consoled her as well as she could, since she herself was 
suffering from the same complaint. 

Amadour soon noticed this by Florinda’s conduct, 
and thought that she not only was reserved towards him, 
as he had advised her to be, but also that she had some 
bad opinion of him, and so one day he said to her: “Why 
do you treat me thus, madame?” 

“Because I think you wish it,” was her answer. 

Then suspecting the truth, and in order to find out 
if it were a fact he continued: “I have taken such means 
that Paulina no longer suspects you.” 

“You could not do better for yourself and for me,” 
she replied, “for whilst you have your own pleasure you 
honour me.” 

From these words Amadour gathered that she 
thought that he took pleasure in Paulina’s intercourse, so 
he got very angry and said: “Madame, you begin to treat 
your humble servant ill very soon, and the most painful 
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necessity I have ever had to undergo, has been to have 
to be on terms of intimacy with her, a woman whom I 
do not love, and, to hide my sorrow as I have hidden my 
pleasure in your society, I shall go to some place in the 
neighbourhood and wait till your fit of temper is over. 
But I am expecting a summons from my general to return 
to the war, and I shall remain there so long, that I hope 
you will believe that nothing but yourself has kept me 
here.” 

When he had said this, he went away without waiting 
for her answer, which caused Florinda great grief, and 
feeling that she had been in the wrong she wrote to him 
and asked him to return, which he did in a few days 
when his anger had subsided; but when mutual explana¬ 
tions had dissipated this cloud, and the two lovers had 
begun to take more pleasure than ever in each other's 
society, the king of Spain sent his whole army to Salces, 
and so Amadour who had always been the one to "greet 
the first foe in the field," would not risk losing his reputa¬ 
tion, though he went with regret, both on account of the 
pleasure he was losing, and also because he feared there 
might be a change on his return; for as Florinda was now 
fifteen she was being sought in marriage by many princes 
and great lords, and he thought that if she were married 
during his absence, he would have no more chance of 
seeing her, unless the Countess of Aranda appointed his 
wife as her companion; and he managed so cleverly that 
the countess and Florinda both promised that Aventurada 
should go with her wherever she might go after she was 
married, and so Amadour very reluctantly took his leave 
and left his wife with the countess. Florinda was very 
lonely after his departure, and led a life, which, as she 
hoped, would give her the reputation of being worthy of 
such a devoted cavalier. 
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When Amadour arrived at Barcelona he was made 
much of by the ladies, which he was accustomed to, but he 
was very much changed, and they could never have be¬ 
lieved that marriage could have had such an effect upon 
a man, for he even seemed to dislike things which he 
formerly was fond of, and even the Countess of Palamos, 
whom he had loved so ardently, could not induce him to 
go to her house. He stopped at Barcelona as short a 
time as he possibly could, as he was impatient to reach 
the place where honour was to be gained. When he 
reached Salces, the war between the two kings broke out 
with great fury; but I can neither enter into the details 
of the campaign nor of Amadour's feats, which would fill 
a large book, for his renown was greater than that of any 
of his companions in arms. The Duke of Naguieres arriv¬ 
ed at Perpignan in charge of two thousand men, and ask¬ 
ed Amadour to be his lieutenant, and with his little band 
he did his duty so well, that in every skirmish the only 
battle cry that was heard was Naguieres . 

Now the King of Tunis, who had long been at war 
with the Spaniards, hearing how the kings of France and 
Spain were fighting against each other around Narbonne 
and Perpignan, thought it was a first-rate opportunity for 
harassing the King of Spain, and so he sent a large num¬ 
ber of light vessels to pillage and destroy all the badly 
depended places that they could find on the Spanish coast. 
The inhabitants of Barcelona, seeing a number of ships 
passing by, informed the king of Spain who was at Salces, 
and he at once sent the Duke of Naguieres to Palamos. 
When the ships, saw that the place was so well guarded 
they pretended to sheer off, but they returned at midnight 
and landed such a large number of men that the duke 
was surprised and made a prisoner. Amadour, who was 
veiy vigilant, heard the noise, and at once assembled as 
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many soldiers as he could, and made such a brave resist¬ 
ance that the enemy, numerous though he were, was held 
at bay for a long time; but finally, on learning that the 
Duke of Naguieres was taken and that the Turks had 
determined to burn Palamos and the house in which he 
was resisting them, he preferred to surrender, rather than 
to cause the destruction of the brave men who followed 
him, and besides all that he hoped that by being ransom¬ 
ed he should see Florinda again. So he surrendered to a 
Turk called Darlin, who was Viceroy of Tunis, who took 
him to his master, who received him very well and honour¬ 
ably, but guarded him still better, for they thought when 
they had him in their hands, they had the very Achilles 
of Spain. So Amadour remained for nearly two years in 
the service of the King of Tunis; and when the news of 
this event was conveyed to Spain, the relations of the 
Duke of Naguieres were very much afflicted at his cap¬ 
ture, but those who cared for the honour of their country 
felt the loss of Amadour still more. The report reached 
the Countess of Aranda, in whose house poor Avanturada 
lay dangerously ill. The Countess who had misgivings 
concerning the affection that Amadour bore to her daugh¬ 
ter, though she concealed them of account of the virtues 
she recognised in him, called her daughter aside and told 
her this sad news. Florinda, who could dissemble well, 
replied that this was a great loss for all their house, and 
that she pitied his poor wife above all, seeing moreover 
how sick she was. But seeing that her mother wept very 
much, she forced some tears also, to keep her company, 
for fear lest by overdoing it, the feint would be discover¬ 
ed. After that the countess often spoke to her on the 
subject but was never able to draw from her appearance 
anything on which she could found an opinion. I need 
not mention the pilgrimage, prayers, orisons, and fasts 
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that Florinda made daily for the safety of Amadour. He, 
immediately on his arrival at Tunis, did not fail to send 
news to his friends, and by a trusty man to warn Florinda 
that he was in good health and had hopes of seeing her 
again, which was the only thing that relieved the poor 
lady in her weary waiting. And be sure that the means 
of writing was not neglected by her, in which she acquit¬ 
ted herself so diligently, that Amadour had no lack of 
consolation in her letters. 

About this time, the Countess of Aranda was ordered 
to go to Saragossa, where the king then was. The young 
Duke of Cardonne was there, who so much pressed the 
King and Queen, that they begged the countess to con¬ 
clude the marriage between him and her daughter. The 
countess, who did not wish to disobey them in anything, 
consented, supposing that her daughter was too young to 
have any other will than hers. All things being arranged, 
she told her daughter she had made a match that seemed 
the best for her. The daughter seeing that a thing done 
cannot be undone, said to her that God should be praised 
for everything and seeing that her mother acted so strange¬ 
ly towards her, preferred to obey her than have compas¬ 
sion on herself. To make matters worse she heard that 
the Fortunate Infante was at the point of death. But she 
never allowed the least sign of her mortification to be 
apparent to her mother or any one else; and constrained 
her feelings so strongly, that instead of shedding tears, 
she bled at the nose in such abundance, that she was in 
danger of dying there and then. In order to re-establish 
her health she married him whom she would willingly 
have changed for death itself. After the nuptials, Florinda 
went with her husband to the Duchy,of Cardonne, and 
took Avanturada with her, to whom she privately unbur¬ 
dened herself, both of her mother's harshness towards her, 
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and of her regret at having lost the son of the Fortunate 
Infante ; but with regard to Amadour she only spoke in 
way to console her. This young lady then decided to set 
God and honour before her eyes, and hid her sorrows so 
well/ that none of her husband's intimates noticed that he 
was displeasing to her. For a long time she led this life, 
which was hardly better than death. She did not fail to 
keep her faithful friend Amadour informed who, know¬ 
ing her good and virtuous heart, and the great love she 
had borne to the Fortunate Infante , thought it impossible 
she could live long, and already mourned for her as one 
worse than dead. This trouble increased all that from 
which he already suffered. Willingly would he have re¬ 
mained a slave all his life, so that Florinda could have a 
husband of her choice: and the thought of his friend's 
sorrows made him forget his own. About this time he 
heard from a friend that he had made at the court of the 
King of Tunis, that the king had decided to give him his 
choice, either to be impaled, or to renounce his religion; 
for he wished, if he could convert him into a good Turk, 
to keep him in his service. But to avoid this he prevailed 
on his master to let him go on his parole, putting on him, 
however, so high a ransom that the Turk thought a man 
of so scanty means would never be able to find the amount. 
Thus his master let him go on parole, without speaking 
to the king. 

Coming to the court of Spain, he made but 
a short stay there, and set out to seek his ransom among 
his friends. He went;, straight to Barcelona, where the 
young Duke of Cardonne, his mother, and Florinda had 
gone on some business. Avanturada, as soon as she heard 
tile news of her husband’s arrival, told it to Florinda, who 
rejoiced at the news because she loved him so. But, 
being afraid lest the joy that she would have at seeing 
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him again should show itself on her face, and that those 
who did not know her might form a bad opinion of it, 
she placed herself at a window to watch for his arrival, 
and, as soon as she saw him, running down a staircase 
which was so dark that no one could see if she changed 
colour, she embraced Amadour, brought him into her cham¬ 
ber, and then presented him to her mother-in-law, who 
had never seen him. He had not been there many days 
before he was as much liked in this house as he had been 
in that of the Countess of Aranda. I leave you to guess 
the many conversations that Florinda and Amadour had 
together, and the sad account he gave her of the misfor¬ 
tunes he had suffered during his absence. After weeping 
much over her misfortunes in being married to one she 
could not love, and having lost him whom she did love, 
and whom she has despaired of ever seeing again, she 
resolved to console herself with the love and confidence 
that she had in Amadour. She did not dare, however, 
to open her heart to him, but he who guessed her thoughts 
well enough, lost no opportunity or occasion to declare 
to her the deep love he bore her. When by his impor¬ 
tunity he had almost gained her over to receive him rather 
as favoured than an expectant lover, a most opportune 
accident occurred; for the king hastily ordered Amadour 
to come to the court on some important business, which 
news so upset his wife when she heard it, that she fainted 
away, and falling down from a staircase where she then 
was, so seriously injured herself that she never rose again. 
Florinda, who thus lost her sole consoler, was as deeply 
affected as -one would be, who felt herself destitute of all 
good friends and relations. Amadour seemed even more 
affected: for he lost not only one of the best and chastest 
wives then existing, but he also lost the means of ever 
again seeing Florinda; which so overcame him that he 
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nearly died. The old Dowager Duchess of Cardonne con¬ 
stantly visited him, and endeavoured, by pressing him 
with philosophical consolations, to lighten his loss, and 
help him to patiently bear his grief; but with scant success 
for, if the death, on the one side, troubled him, love, on the 
other, only increased his grief. After Amadour had seen 
his wife buried, since the king demanded his presence, he 
had no longer any excuse for staying, which so increased 
his despair, that he was like to lose his reason. Florinda, 
who in striving to console him was herself in the deepest 
anguish, spent the whole afternoon in talking with him 
in the kindest manner, hoping to modify his great grief; 
and she assured him that she would find the means to 
see him far oftener than he fancied. As he had to leave 
early the next morning, though he was so enfeebled that 
he could scarce leave his bed, he begged her to come and 
see him that evening, after all others had left him. This 
she promised him, forgetting that extreme love knows no 
season. He, who saw no hope of ever again seeing her 
whom he had so long worshipped, and from whom he 
had never received any other treatment than what you 
have seen here, was so torn by his long-concealed love, 
and the despair that it gave him, that he resolved to play 
it double or quits, to “put it to the test, to win or lose 
it all,” and recompense himself in one hour by enjoying 
the fortune he deserved. He caused his bed to be so hung 
with curtains that they who came into his room could 
not see him; and complained much more than usual, so 
that, in fact, the people of the household did not think 
he would survive another twenty-four hours. * 

After every visitor had left him in the evening, 
Florinda, at the request of her husband, went to him, in- 
tending, in order to console him, to confess her love for 
him, and to tell him that she was resolved always to love 
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him, as far as her honour would permit. When she had 
taken her seat at the bed's head, she began her consola¬ 
tions by weeping in concert with him, which made 
Amadour think, seeing her great grief and regret, that in 
this great trouble he could easily accomplish his aim. He, 
therefore, rose up in bed; but Florinda, seeing this, tried 
to prevent him, thinking him too weak. Then he, on 
his knees cried, “Must I forever lose sight of you?" say¬ 
ing which he fell into her arms as if his strength had 
completely failed him. Poor Florinda embraced him, and 
supported him for a long time, exerting her utmost to 
console him, but the medicine that she gave him to amend 
his trouble only increased its violence, so that, in feigning 
to be half dead, and without speaking he strove to accom¬ 
plish that which the honour of a wife forbids. When 
Florinda saw his bad intentions, scarcely able to credit 
it, after all the chaste language he had held towards her, 
she asked him what he was aiming at; but Amadour 
fearing to face the answer she would make if he told her 
his intentions, without a word, continued his attempts with 
all the ardour he was capable of. This so astonished 
Florinda, that she imagined him out of his senses, as she 
could not believe that he aimed at dishonouring her. She 
therefore called for the aid of a gentleman that she knew 
was in the room with her; which drove Amadour to des¬ 
pair, and he threw himself back into bed so suddenly 
that the gentleman thought he was dead. Florinda, who 
had risen from her chair, said, “Go quickly, and bring 
some strong vinegar," which was immediately done. 
Then Florinda addressed him thus: “What folly has filled 
your brain? and what is this you have tried to do?" 
Amadour, who had lost all control through the force of 
passion, said, “Does so long and faithful service as mine 
deserve to be rewarded with such cruelty?" 
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“And where then is the honour you have so many 
times preached to me?” answered Florinda. 

“Ah, madame,” he sighed, “it seems to me that one 
could not love your honour more than I do; and since 
before you were married, I so far conquered my passion 
that you never even knew my desires; now that you are 
married and your honour shielded, what wrong is there 
wishing from you what is mine? for you are mine by 
love's force. He who has first won your heart, has so 
neglected the body, that he has deserved to lose them 
both. He who possess your body is. not worthy to have 
your heart, and, therefore, the body also is not his, nor 
does it belong to him. But I, madame, for five or six 
years have borne so many pains and troubles for your 
sake, that you cannot deny that to me alone belong both 
, body and heart, for which I have neglected mine own. 
If you attempt to defend yourself by conscience, never 
fear that they who have proved the passion of love will 
blame you, who have so long deprived me of liberty, and 
dazzled my senses by your divine charms, that, no longer 
knowing what to do, 1 am compelled to go away without 
any hope of ever seeing you again; be assured, however, 
that wherever I am, my heart will always wholly be yours, 
whether on land or sea, or in the hands of my cruellest 
enemies. But if before I leave you, you do but give me 
the recognition that my great passion deserves, I shall 
be strong enough to sustain the pains of this long absence. 
But if you refuse me my request, you will soon hear it 
said that your cruelty has given me a sad and cruel 
death.” 

Florinda in tears, not less astonished than ashamed 
to hear such proposals from him whom she had never 
suspected of such thoughts, said to him, “Alas, Amadour, 
are these the virtuous proposals that you have held to me 
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during my youth? Is this the way you honour my con¬ 
science that you have so many times advised me rather 
to die than to neglect? Have you forgotten all those good 
examples you have held up to me of virtuous ladies who 
have resisted a criminal passion, and the disgust you have 
always shown for loose women. I cannot believe, 
Amadour, that you have so far forgotten yourself, that 
God and your conscience and my honour are quite dead 
to you. But if it is as you say, I can only praise God 
for preventing the misfortune into which I was running, 
by showing me what your heart really is, in which I have 
been mistaken for so long; for since I have lost the son 
of the Fortunate Infante, not only because I have married 
another man, but because I know that he loves another 
woman, and having married a man whom I cannot love, 
though I have tried to do so, I had resolved to love you 
with all my heart, founding my affection on that virtue 
which I always thought you possessed, and which, I be¬ 
lieve, I have attained by your means, and which is to 
love my honour and my conscience more than my very 
life. 

“I came hither to lay sure foundation on this rock 
of honour, but, Amadour, in a moment you have shown 
me, that instead of a solid stone, I should have been build¬ 
ing on soft and shifting sand, or on filthy mud; and 
although I had already built up a great part of the house 
in which I hoped to live constantly, you have suddenly 
knocked it all down. So you may give up all hopes of 
obtaining any favours from me; and remember that you 
are never to address me wherever I may be, either in 
words or by your eyes, and never hope for the slightest 
change in my feelings. I say this to you with extreme 
regret, but even if I had gone so far as to have sworn 
perfect friendship with you, I am sure that my heart must 
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have broken, seeing you so bankrupt in honour, although 
as it is, I am so astonished at being thus deceived in you, 
that I am quite sure my life will either be shortened or 
made very unhappy thereby, and with this I wish you 
an eternal farewell/' 

* I cannot tell the grief that Amadour felt on hearing 
this; but seeing that she was leaving him with these, as 
he thought, cruel words, he seized her by the arm, know¬ 
ing that he should lose her for ever if he could not dis¬ 
abuse her of the bad opinion she had of him, and said 
with the most sanctimonious face he could put on: 

“Madame, it has all my life been my wish to love a 
virtuous woman, and because I can find so few of them, 
I wished to find out whether you were as worthy of being 
loved for your virtue as you are of being loved for your¬ 
self. Now I can thank God that this is the case, and I 
must beg you to pardon me for what I have so foolishly 
and rashly done, since it has turned out so much to your 
honour and to my satisfaction 

Florinda, who was beginning to find out how wicked 
men were, by his conduct, was just as slow to believe in 
good where it did not exist as she had been to believe 
in evil where it did exist, and replied, “Woiild to God 
that your words were true, but, married woman as I am, I 
know well tfrat the force of passion and moral'blindness 
have made you act as you have done, and if God had 
withdrawn his hand from me, I am sure you would not 
have tried to bridle my passion. Those who are trying 
to find out what virtue really is, do not use those means 
which you have used. But it is enough, that, if I have 
foolishly thought well of you formerly, the time has now 
come which delivers me from you/' 

When she had said this she left the room and spent 
the whole night in tears, for she felt this change in his 
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conduct so deeply that she could hardly bear it, for how¬ 
ever much her reason urged her to love him no more, 
her ungovernable heart went against her reason, and so, 
as she could not help loving him as much as ever, she 
made up her mind to love him with all her heart, but for 
her honour’s sake never to let it appear; and the next 
morning Amadour went away very sorrowful; his great 
heart however would not allow him to despair, but sug¬ 
gested to him a new device for seeing Florinda and for 
regaining her favour. So in going to court he took Aranda 
on his way, where he arrived very late one evening, and 
found the countess so distressed at the absence of her 
daughter, that it had made her quite ill. When she saw 
Amadour she embraced him just as if he had been her 
own son, both on account of the love she felt for him and 
also on account of that which he felt for Florinda, for 
news of whom she asked him very eagerly, and he told 
her as much as he could, but not everything, though he 
confessed his love for her, and begged that he might often 
her about her. 

The next morning he set out again, and after 
having transacted his business at court, he went to 
the wars, but he was so sad and changed that the ladies 
and leaders with whom he had been intimate hardly knew 
him again; he wore only black clothes—and those of a tex¬ 
ture which was much coarser than was necessary—on 
account of his wife’s death, though this served as a pretext 
for his sadness. Thus he spent three or four years with¬ 
out returning to court; and the countess, having heard 
how sadly changed Florinda was, wished her to return 
to her, but Florinda would not, for when she heard that 
Amadour had confessed their mutual love, and that her 
mother discreet and virtuous as she was, approved of it, 
she was greatly perplexed, as on the one hand she thought 
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that if she told her mother it might cause Amadour some 
unpleasantness, and she would rather have lied than have 
done that, for she thought she was quite able to punish 
his folly without the aid of her relations; and on the other 
hand she perceived that if she concealed the truth, her 
mother and friends would oblige her to talk to him and 
to meet him with pleasant looks, whereby she thought 
that she would only strengthen his bad opinion of her. 
However, as he was far away she said nothing about it, 
and wrote him when the countess wished it, but her letters 
showed that she wrote under constraint and not of her 
own accord, so that he was quite vexed when he read them 
instead of being pleased as he formerly was. At the end 
of two or three years, after he had performed so many 
valiant exploits that all the papers in Spain could not con¬ 
tain them, he thought of a stratagem, not to regain her 
heart, which he thought he had wholly lost, but to triumph 
over his enemy, since she showed herself so towards him; 
and so, setting aside reason, and even the fear of death, 
he formed his plan. He managed to be sent by the gov¬ 
ernor to speak to the king about certain enterprises which 
were to be undertaken against Leucate, and communicated 
this to the countess of Aranda before he informed the 
king, and pretending that he wished for her advice in the 
matter, he posted to the county of Aranda, as he knew 
that Florinda was with her mother, and sent a friend 
secretly to tell her of his coming, requesting her to keep 
the matter a secret, and to grant him an interview at 
night, without any one knowing about it. The countess 
was very glad to hear of his coming and told Florinda of 
it, sending her to her husband's room to undress, so that 
she might be ready when she sent for her after everyone 
had retired. Florinda, who had not got over her first 
fear, did not mention it to her mother, but. went into an 
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oratory to pray that she might be preserved from all weak¬ 
ness, and then remembering how often Amadour had 
praised her beauty, which had not diminished in spite of 
her long illnes, she resolved rather to disfigure it herself 
than to allow it to increase his criminal desires, and so she 
took a large stone and struck herself so violent a blow 
with it that her mouth, eyes, and nose were all disfigured. 
In order, however, that no one might guess this, on leav¬ 
ing the chapel she threw herself down on a large stone, 
and when her mother, hearing her cries, found her in such 
a pitiable state, she at once had her face dressed and band¬ 
aged, and begged her to go and entertain Amadour in 
her private room, till she had got rid of her company. 
She did so, thinking he had somebody with him, but when 
she found he was alone and the door was closed, she was 
just as much vexed as he was pleased, thinking that now, 
through love or by violence, he would have what he had 
desired so long. After he had spoken to her for a short 
time and found that she was quite unchanged, he said 
to her in despair, “By God, madame, I am not going to 
lose the fruit of all my labours through your scruples, 
and since my love, patience, and humble prayers are of 
no avail, I will use force to enjoy that without which I 
must die.” * 

When Florinda saw that his countenance was altoge¬ 
ther changed, and had become as red as fire, and instead 
of its usual pleasant look had become furious and horrible, 
and that he seized her weak and delicate hands in his 
strong ones, and that she had no means of defence as he 
held her hands and feet so tightly that she could neither 
flee nor defend herself and did not know what to do, 
unless it were to try whether there were not some remains 
of his former love in him, which might make him forget 
his cruelty, she said: “Amadour, if now you look upon 
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me as your enemy, I beseech you, by that honourable 
love which you formerly felt for me, to listen to me before 
you outrage me / 1 And when she saw that he was listen¬ 
ing she continued: "Alas, Amadour, why do you seek 
for that which, whilst it can give you no pleasure, will 
overwhelm me with grief and disgrace? You know my 
feelings so well in the time of my youth and when my 
beauty was at his height, which might have served as 
an excuse for your passion, that I wonder that now at 
my age, as disfigured as I am, you should wish to trouble 
me, for my sentiments are just the same, and you will 
only get what you want by violence. Look at my face, 
forget what I was like and you will lose all desire to have 
anything further to do with me, and if there is a spark of 
love left in your heart, pity must overcome your passion. 
And I appeal for mercy to that pity and to that honour 
of which you have given me so many proofs. If the love 
which you had for me is turned into hatred, and if, more 
out of vengeance than affection, you want to make me 
one of the most unhappy women in the world, I tell you 
that it shall not happen, but that against my will, you 
will force me to tell your wickedness and inordinate lust 
to her who has such a high opinion of you, and remember 
that if this comes to her knowledge, your fife will not 
be safe." 

Amadour said: "If I must die, I shall be rid of my 
pain at once, but this disfigurement of your face, which I 
believe is your own work, shall not prevent me effecting 
my purpose, for if I could only have your bones, I should 
like to have them close beside me." When she saw that 
neither entreaties, arguments nor tears availed, Florinda, 
as a last resource, called out as loudly as she could for 
her mother, who hearing her call out so loudly guessed 
what might be the matter, and went into the room as 
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quickly as she could, and Amadour who was as not as 
near dying as he said, let her go at once so that the coun¬ 
tess on opening the door of her own room found him at 
the door, and Florinda at a good distance from him. She 
asked him what was the matter, and as he was always 
fertile of invention he answered that he did not know what 
had come to Florinda, for he thought she liked him, but 
now found out that this was not the case, for she would 
not even allow him to look at her, and when, according 
to the custom of the country he wanted to kiss her hand, 
she absolutely refused. He persisted that, though he had 
tried to kiss her hand forcibly, in which he had done 
wrong, he had done nothing more, and that, since she 
was resolved on his death, he only begged to be allowed 
to retain the countess's good-will as he had lost 
Florinda's. 

The countess who partly believed and partly doubted, 
asked her daughter why she had called out so loud, and 
she told her that she had been frightened, and though her 
mother asked her many more questions, she could get no 
other answer from her, for she thought he had been suffi¬ 
ciently punished. After talking with her for some time, 
he thanked her for not having told her mother the truth, 
and begged, that as he had no place in her heart, at least 
nobody else should find one there. Florinda answered 
that she would not have called out unless he had forced 
her to do so, and that she should never love, as she had 
been so deceived in him whom she had thought so virtu¬ 
ous, and that she should for ever banish every feeling 
of love from her heart. 

Her mother, who had been watching them, saw from 
her face that she no longer cared for Amadour, and 
thought this unreasonable, as she fancied that Florinda 
hated everything that she herself was fond of, and so for 
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seven years she never spoke kindly to her, and all this 
at Amadour’s request. During all that time Florinda, in 
order to escape from her mother's harshness, was recon¬ 
ciled to her husband whom she had formerly shunned, 
but finding that nothing was of any avail, she made up 
her mind to deceive Amadour, and so for a few days she 
showed herself more kind to him, and advised him to 
make love to a lady whom she had told of their mutual 
affection. 

This lady, who was called Loretta, and who belonged 
to the queen's household, was very delighted at having 
gained the heart of such a lover, and showed it so openly 
that it was soon generally known. The countess of Aranda, 
who was at court, noticed it herself, and so left off worry¬ 
ing Florinda as she had done, but she hearing one day 
that Loretta's husband, who was an officer, was very 
jealous and had made up his mind to kill Amadour by 
some means or other, she, in spite of her change of feeling 
towards him could not wish him any ill, and at once told 
him of this. He was so eager to return to her that he 
answered that if she would allow him a daily interview of 
three hours, he would never speak another word to Loretta, 
but she would not agree to this. 

“Well," was Amadour's reply, "as you do not wish 
to make me live, why do you wish to prevent my dying 
unless it be that you hope to torture me a thousand times 
more alive, than I could be tortured in death? But the 
more death flees from me, the more I shall seek it, for I 
shall find no repose except in death." 

Meanwhile news arrived that the King of Grenada 
had threatened to make war on the King of Spain, which 
obliged the king to send his son against him, together with 
the constable of Castile and the Duke of Alba, who were 
two old and experienced lords. The Duke of Cardonne 
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and the Count of Aranda did not wish to be left behind 
and begged the king to give them some command. He 
gave them what was suitable to their rank and entrusted 
them to the care of Amadour, who, during the war, per¬ 
formed such astonishing acts as testified as much despair 
as bravery. His rashness cost him his life, for the Moors 
having made a feint, pretended to flee before the Spanish 
army, but the old Constable of Castile and the Duke of 
Alba prevented the Prince of Spairv against his will, from 
crossing the river, but the Count of Aranda and the Duke 
of Cardonne crossed it although they had orders not to 
do so. When the Moors saw that they were pursued by 
such a small body of men they turned round and charged, 
killing the Duke of Cardonne with a single blow of a 
scimitar, and wounding the count so severely that he was 
left for dead on the field. Amadour, coming up, cut his 
way through the enemy furiously, and had the two bodies 
taken up and carried into the camp. When they were 
examined it was found that the Count of Aranda was still 
alive and so he was sent in a litter to his own house, where 
he was retained for a long time as an invalid. The body 
of the young duke was taken to Cordonne, and when 
Amadour had done all he could to rescue his two friends, 
he paid so little heed to himself that he was surrounded 
by a large number of Moors, and he, neither wishing to 
be taken any more than he could take his mistress, or to 
become a renegade to his creed, resolved not to give his 
enemies either the glory of his death or of his capture, 
and so, kissing the cross hilt of bis sword, and commend¬ 
ing his soul to God, he plunged it into his body with such 
violence that there was no need of a second blow. 

Thus died poor Amadour, as much respected as his 
virtues deserved. The news was soon known all over 
Spain, and Florinda who was then at Barcelona where 
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her husband had formerly requested that he might be 
buried when she had seen this done with much pomp, 
without saying anything to her mother or mother-in-law, 
retired in to a convent of Jesus, taking Him for her hus¬ 
band and friend who has delivered her from a love so 
violent as Amadour's, and from the disagreeableness of 
having to live with such a husband. So she devoted all 
her affections to the love and service of God, and after 
having lived for a lopg time as a nun, she surrendered 
up her soul to Him with the same joy that bride receives 
her husband. 

"I am afraid, ladies, that you may have found this 
long story tedious, but it would have been much longer 
if I had told it as it was told me, and I beg of you, to 
imitate Florinda's virtues without being so cruel as to cause 
the death of a noble man, and to make your own lives 
unhappy." 

A Do you not think," said Parlamente speaking to 
Hircan, "that this lady was tried to the utmost and 
resisted most virtuously?" 

"No," was his answer; "for a woman cannot do 
less than to cry out, and if she had not been heard I do 
not know what she would have done, and if Amadour 
had not been more frightened than in love he would not 
have desisted from his enterprise so easily, and I main¬ 
tain that no man ever loved perfectly or was really lover, 
who did not obtain all he wanted, if he only set the right 
way about it. But I must praise Amadour for having 
done his duty in some measure." 

"How so?" said Oisille, "Do you call that doing 
your duty to try and violate your mistress, whom you 
ought to esteem and reverence so highly?" 

Saffredant replied: "When our mistresses are in 
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their withdrawing-rooms, seated as our judges, we are 
on our knees before them,,and when we lead them out 
to dance we serve them so diligently that we anticipate all 
their wishes, and are so fearful of offending them that 
often we must appear foolish to them, but in private when 
love is the only judge, we know'that they are women 
and we are men, and there the word mistress is changed 
into amie, and humble servant into lover. And so the 
proverb says: 


‘Well to serve and loyal to be, 
Raiseth a servant to mastery.' 


They have as much honour as men can give them 
and take away from them, and seeing what they made 
us endure, we ought to be recompensed when they can 
do it without their honour suffering." 

"Though everybody thought 1 was a virtuous 
woman," Longarine replied, "and I knew I was not, their 
praises would only increase my shame whilst if any con¬ 
science were pure, I should never really be unhappy 
though calumniated by all mankind." 

"I think," said Guebron, "though you have left me 
nothing to say, that Amadour was a most perfect knight, 
and though he has been given a feigned name, I believe 
I recognise him but will not mention him, and I will only 
add that if it is he whom I think, his heart never felt 
fear, nor ever felt love." 

"I think," said Oisille, "that this day has been spent 
very pleasantly, and that if we go on so, the time will 
seem to pass very quickly. The sun is low and you have 
heard that the abbey bell has rung for vespers a long 
time ago, but I did not remind you of it, as I was less 
anxious to hear vespers than the end of this story." 
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When she had said this they all rose, and when they got 
to the abbey they found that the monks had been waiting 
for them for more than an hour. After vespers they 
supped and all the evening they talked of the tales they 
had heard, $nd tried to recollect others, so that the second 
day might be as pleasant as the first. After having in¬ 
dulged in various sports in the meadow, they all went to 
bed, and thus their first day ended very happily. 
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The next day they got up very eager to return to the 
spot where they had been so well amused'the day before, 
for they all had their tales ready and were anxious to 
relate them. After Madame Oisille had read to them, 
and they had attended mass, they dined, and during the 
meal recalled any other stories to mind. 

After dinner they went to repose a little and then at 
the appointed time they all went to the meadow, where 
it seemed that the weather and the day were especially 
favourable to them. After they were all seated on the 
natural couch of verdure, Parlamente said: "As I 
yesterday related the tenth novel, it is my turn to call 
on the first person for to-day. And as Madame Oisille 
began yesterday, as being the oldest and wisest, I, to-day, 
shall call on the youngest (I will not say the most 
foolish), and I am assured that if we all follow her example 
we shall not keep the monks waiting for vespers as long 
as we did yesterday. Therefore, Nomerfide, I call on 
you, but do not let us begin the day with tears." 

"You need not have asked me that," Nomerfide 
replied, "for I was going to tell you a tale which was 
related to me last year by a lady of Tours who is a native 
of Amboise, and who assured me that she was present 
at the sermons of the Franciscan, of which I am going 
to give you an account." 
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Novel XI 

Facetious saying of a Franciscan in his sermons. 

Near the town of Blere, in Touraine, there is a village 
named St. Martin le Beau, where a Franciscan of Tours 
was called on to preach the Advent and Lent sermons. 
This Franciscan, who had more gabble than learning, 
finding himself ‘sometimes short of matter, would contrive 
to eke out his hour by telling tales which were not 
altogether disagreeable to the good villagers. Preaching 
on Holy Thursday on the Pascal Lamb, when he had to 
state that it was eaten at night, seeing among the congre¬ 
gation some handsome young ladies newly arrived from 
Amboise with the intention of spending Easter at the 
village, he wished to surpass himself, and asked of all the 
women if they knew what it was to eat raw meat at night. 
“If you don't, I will tell you, ladies," said he. The young 
men of Amboise, who had come, some with their wives, 
others with their sisters and nieces, and who were not 
acquainted with the monk’s humour, began to be 
scandalised; but after having heard him further, instead 
of being shocked, they laughed especially when he told 
them that to eat the Pascal Lamb it was necesary to have 
one’s loins girt, one’s feet in one’s shoes, and a hand on 
one’s staff. The Franciscan seeing them laugh, and 
guessing why, immediately corrected himself. “Well, 
then, shoes on one’s feet, and one’s staff in one’s hand,’’ 
said he. “Buttered bread, and bread buttered—is it not all 
one?" How this was received I leave you to guess. The 
Franciscan, perceiving that his hour was nearly out, 
made new efforts to divert the ladies, and gave them 
reason to be pleased with him. “By-and-by, ladies," he 
said to them, “when you are chatting with your gossips, 
you will ask them who is this master friar who speaks so 
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boldly ? He is a jovial companion, I warrant. I tell you, 
ladies, be not astonished—no, be not astonished tf I speak 
boldly, for I am of Anjou, at your service.” So saying 
he ended his sermon, leaving his audience more disposed 
to laugh at his absurdities than to weep over the Passion 
of our Lord, the commemoration which they were then 
celebrating. 

His other sermons during the holidays were pretty 
much of the like efficacy. You know that the brethren of 
that order go about making their collections to get their 
Easter eggs, as they say. Not only have they no lack 
of these, but people give them besides many other things, 
such as linen, yarn, chitterlings, hams, griskins, and so 
forth. On Easter Tuesday, when he was making his 
exhortation to charity, of which people of his sort are no 
niggards, he said, “I am bound, ladies, to thank you for 
the charities you have bestowed on our poor convent, but 
I cannot help remarking to you that you have not duly 
considered our wants. You have given us, for the most 
part, nothing but chitterlings, of which, thanks be to God, 
we have no scarcity, the convent being choke-full of them. 
What shall we do, then, with such lots of chitterlings? 
Do you know what we shall do with them? It is my 
advice, ladies, that you mix your hams with our chitter¬ 
lings, and your alms will be worth accepting.” 

Then, continuing his sermon, he contrived to intro¬ 
duce the subject of scandal. After having expatiated 
upon it, and adduced some examples, he cried out, with 
warmth, ‘T am surprised, ladies and gentlemen of St. 
Martin, that you are scandalised at a thing that is less 
than nothing, and that you make a talk of me every¬ 
where without any reason, saying, ‘Who would have 
thought it of the father, that he should have got his land¬ 
lady's daughter with child?' That is a tiling to be 
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astonished about, truly. A monk has got a girl with 
child! What a wonder! But hark you, fair ladies, 
would you not have reason to be much more surprised 
if the girl had got the monk with child ?'' 

"Such ladies, was the fare with which this good 
shepherd fed the Lord's flock, and he was so impudent 
that after having committed the sin he recounted it from 
the pulpit, where nothing should be said but what is for 
the sanctification of men, and to the glory of God." 

"He was what I call a first-rate monk," said 
Saffredant, "and there is nothing to choose between him 
and brother Anjibault, who is responsible for all the funny 
things which are said in good company." 

"I do not think," Hircan said, "that he was wrong 
in asking for hams instead of for chitterlings, because 
there is more in them. If any devout lady had under¬ 
stood the monk amphibiologically, as I believe he intend¬ 
ed, neither he nor his companions would have been badly 
off, any more than the wench who had hqr bag full." 

"But just think of his impudence," said Oisille, "in 
perverting the text as he liked, because he thought that 
he was dealing with people who was as brutalised as he 
was himself, and might by these means corrupt the poor, 
silly women to eat raw meat at night." 

"You do not remember," said Simontault, "that he 
had before him those young tripe sellers of Amboise, in 
whose tub he would have liked to wash his—shall I men¬ 
tion it?—no, for you know very well what I mean; but 
he would also have liked to make them taste it, not wasted 
it, but all lively and frisking to give them the more 
pleasure." 

"Gently, gently, Seigneur Simontault," was Parla- 
mente's answer, "you are forgetting yourself! Have 
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you lost your accustomed modesty, which you know so 
well how to use at times V* 

"No, madame," he said, "but the indecent monk did 
make me forget myself. But to return to what we are 
about. I shall request Nomerfide, who is the cause of my 
error, to call on somebody who will make the company 
forget our common fault." 

"As you make me a partner in your fault," Nomer¬ 
fide replied, "I will call upon one who will make all right 
again, I mean Dagoucin, who is so well behaved, that he 
would rather die than say anything improper." 

Dagoucin thanked her for her good opinion of him and 
said: "The story I am about to relate, will show you how 
love blinds the noblest and greatest souls, and how diffi¬ 
cult it is to overcome wickedness by any amount of 
kindness." 


Novel XII 


The incontinence of a Duke, and his effrontery in order to attain his 
object, and the just punishment which overtook him. 


Some time ago there was a duke in Florence, of the house 
of Medicis, who had married Madame Marguerite, natural 
daughter of the Emperor Charles V, and as she was too 
young for him to sleep with her, he treated her very 
tenderly, and to spare her, he made love to some other 
ladies of the city, whom he went to see whilst his wife 
was sleeping. Among others was a virtuous and beauti¬ 
ful lady, sister of a gentleman, whom the duke loved as 
himself, and to whom he gave such authority that his 
commands were respected and obeyed like his own, and 
with whom he shared his inmost secrets, so that he might 
be said to be the duke's second self. 
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The duke, seeing that his friend's sister was a highly 
virtuous woman, had neither opportunity nor courage to 
declare the love he bore her, although he had tried every 
imaginable expedient and was therefore, compelled to have 
recourse to her brother's assistance. He, therefore, 
addressed him‘in the following manner: “If there were 
anything in the world, my friend, which I would not do 
for you, I should fear to confess my whim to you, and, 
more than all, to ask you to help me. But my love for 
you is so great that, if I had a wife, mother, or daughter 
who could save your life, I would willingly sacrifice them 
rather than you should die in pain; and I believe that the 
love you bear me is as great as mine for you; and if I, 
your master, esteem you so highly, you should make me 
at least an equal return. Therefore I am about to confide 
to you a secret, the keeping of which has reduced me to 
the state in which you now see me, and from which I can 
only hope for deliverance by the hand of death, or by 
means of the service I now ask you to render me." 

The gentleman, moved to compassion by his master's 
appeal and by the sight of his tear-stained face, answered 
him: “My lord, I am your creature; to you I owe all 
the wealth and honour that I have in the world: you can 
speak to me as to your dear friend, with full confidence 
that my utmost efforts are at your disposal." The duke 
thereupon confessed the deep love he bore to his friend's 
sister, a love so great and so powerful, that he had no hope 
of life unless, by her brother's assistance, he was permit¬ 
ted to enjoy her; for he well knew, that without such help, 
neither prayers nor presents would be any good. There¬ 
fore, he begged, that if his favourite loved the duke's life 
as the duke loved his, he would find means to enable his 
master to enjoy a pleasure without which life would be 
worthless. 
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The brother who loved his sister and the honour of 
his house more than the duke’s pleasure, implored him not 
to make him the instrument of the dishonour of his own 
family, as his heart and honour alike forbade him to under¬ 
take such a service; but the duke inflamed with unbear¬ 
able rage only bit his nails, and answered in a towering 
passion, * ‘Since I find no friendship in you, I know what 
I have to do.” The gentleman, knowing his master’s 
cruel character, was afraid and said, “My lord, since it 
pleases you I will speak to her, and will let you know her 
answer.” The duke then went away saying, “If you 
cherish my life, so will I yours.” 

The gentleman knew too well the meaning of these 
words, and kept away from the duke for a few days, in 
order to gain time to devise some means of escape from his 
difficulty. On the one hand, he remembered the duty he 
owed to his master, the wealth and honours he had receiv¬ 
ed at his hands; and on the other, he considered the 
honour of his house, ther virtue and chastity of his sister, 
which he knew very well she would never consent to sacri¬ 
fice, unless overcome by deceit or violence, means which 
he could never think of employing, having regard to the 
disgrace which might be entailed upon him and his 
thereby. In conclusion, he resolved that he would rather 
die than betray his sister, who was one of the most virtu- 1 
ous women in Italy; and determined that he would deliver 
his country of a tyrant who wished by force to sully the 
honour of his house; for he felt convinced that, unless 
the death of the duke were brought to pass, neither his 
own life nor that of his family would be safe. Therefore, 
without uttering a word to his sister or to any living 
creature, he made up his mind to take his life, and avert 
the shame by those means; and, at the end of two.days 
went to the duke and told him that, after much trouble, 
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he had brought his sister to consent to submit, provided 
that the whole affair should be kept a profound secret. 
The duke had no difficulty in believing what he desired 
so eagerly, and, embracing his emissary, promised him 
whatever he might choose to ask, and urged him to lose 
no time in completing the arrangements, which they there 
and then planned. 

When the duke found the night had arrived which 
was to place within his grasp the victory of which he had 
long despaired, he withdrew early with his favourite, and 
did not forget to array himself in scented garments, and 
to the greatest possible advantage. And when everyone 
had retired to rest, he accompanied the gentleman to the 
lady's house, where he was conducted into a superb apart¬ 
ment. Here his favourite relieved him of his dressing- 
gown, and put him to bed, saying, "My lord, I am going 
to seek her who will not enter this room without blushing; 
but I hope that before morning she will be assured of 
you.” He left the duke and went to his own room, where 
he found one of his servants to whom he said, "Have you 
the heart to follow me to a place where I wish to avenge 
myself on the worst enemy I have in the world?” The 
other little suspecting what he was wanted to do, answered, 
"Yes, my lord, were it against the duke himself.” 
Straightway the gentleman hurried him away without 
giving him time to take any weapon but the poniard he 
already wore. When the duke heard him return, 
believing that he brought him her whom he loved so dearly, 
he opened the curtains to greet her whom he had awaited 
so patiently, but only saw her brother approach him with 
a drawn sword, with which he struck the duke, who 
though simply in his shirt and unarmed, courageously 
started up in bed and seized the gentleman round the body 
saying, "Is this how you keep your promise?” And 
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seeing that he had no weapons but his teeth and nails he 
bit the gentleman's thumb, and defended himself with 
such effect that they both fell together by the side of the 
bed. The gentleman, who did not feel too confident, 
called his servant, who, finding the duke and his master 
so interlaced that he did not know which to select, drew 
them both by the feet to the middle of the room, and, 
with his poniard, tried to cut the throat of the duke, who 
struggled until he was so feeble from loss of blood that 
he could fight no more. Then the gentleman and the 
servant put him back into bed, where they finished killing 
him with their poniards, drew the curtains, and departed, 
leaving the dead body behind them. 

When he had achieved this victory over his enemy, 
by whose death he thought to set the republic at liberty, 
he considered that his task would remain incomplete if he 
did not act in a similar fashion towards five or six near 
relations of the duke. To that end, he told his servant to 
fetch them one by one, as he had done in the case of the 
duke; but the servant, who was neither courageous nor 
foolish enough, replied, “It seems to me, my lord, that 
you have done enough for the present, and that you would 
do better to think of saving your own life than of taking 
the lives of others; for, if we should take as long to kill 
each one of them as we did to kill the duke, the day would 
overtake us before we had time to finish, even if we should 
find all unarmed." The gentleman, whom a bad con¬ 
science had rendered timid, listened to this servant's 
advice, and took him alone to a bishop, whose office it 
was to control the opening of the gates and the conduct 
of the post-masters. The gentleman said to him, “I have 
received news this evening that my brother is at the point 
of death. I have just obtained the duke's leave to go to 
him; and I therefore request you to give me an order to 
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the post-masters to supply me with two good horses, and 
to the gate-keepers to open the gates to me/ 1 The bishop, 
who revered the request of the duke, his master, as though 
it has been his command, straightway gave him an order, 
by virtue of which the gates were opened and the horses 
delivered to him, as he had requested; and instead of going 
to see his brother he went straight to Venice, where he 
had himself cured of the bites inflicted upon him by the 
duke, and then went on to Turkey. ' 

In the morning, the duke’s servants, seeing that he 
had not returned, suspected that he had gone to see some¬ 
body, but as the time wore on, began to make search for 
him in all directions. The poor duchess, who was begin¬ 
ning to love him deeply, was in great distress, when she 
learned that they could not find him. But, when it was 
discovered that his favourite also failed to put in an 
appearance, they went to his house to seek him, and find¬ 
ing blood at the door of his room, they entered, but could 
find neither master nor servant to give them any tidings. 
Then, following the traces of blood, they came to the door 
of the room where the duke lay. Bursting open the door, 
which was locked, they saw that the room was covered 
with blood, and on drawing aside the curtains of the bed, 
the duke was revealed to them sleeping the slumber that 
knows no end. You can imagine the grief of these poor 
servants, who carried the body to the place where the 
bishop shortly arrived, and recounted how the gentleman 
had gone away in the night, under the pretext of going 
to see his brother. Thus it became clearly known who 
had perpetrated the murder. It was also proved that the 
poor sister could have known nothing about it. She, 
however much she was astonished at the unforeseen 
occurrence, loved her brother the more, for he had not 
hesitated to risk his own life to deliver her from the 
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clutches of her princely enemy. She continued to lead the 
same virtuous and exemplary life, so that when she was 
reduced to poverty by the confiscation of their house, she 
and her sister found husbands as honourable and rich as 
any in Italy, and have lived ever since in the highest and 
best esteem. 

Here is a warning, ladies, against that little god who 
so infatuates all sorts and conditions of men and women 
that they forget God and their conscience, and even the 
care of their own lives. Princes should fear to do harm 
to the least of their inferiors. There is no man powerless 
to hurt, when God wishes to punish the sinner, nor any 
whose might will enable him to harm him is under divine 
protection. 

This story produced very different opinions—the 
ladies advocating the conduct of the gentleman as that of 
a good brother and a virtuous citizen; and the gentlemen 
censuring him for his ingratitude and disloyalty. 
Guebron declared, “For my part, I can safely swear that 
I once loved a woman so much that I would have died 
rather than have done anything capable of diminishing 
the esteem in which I held her. My love was so founded 
upon her virtues, that I would not have seen stain upon 
them for the most precious favours I could have obtained 
from her/' 

Saffredant laughed at this and rallied him upon his 
inconstancy to his wife, since he used the very phrases 
we are accustomed to employ to dupe the most subtle of 
dames, and under favour of which we obtain a hearing 
from the most discreet. Where is she who will close her 
ears when we begin our appeals with honour and virtue ? 
If we were to lay bare our hearts, there are many of us 
now welcomed by ladies, whom they would not them 
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deign to recognise. But we cover our devil with the 
purest angel we can find, and under that guise receive 
many favours, and perhaps even lead the ladies so far, 
thinking they are going straight to virtue, they have 
neither the means nor the time to draw back when they 
find themselves in the grasp of vice. But, after all, is 
there any virtue sweeter than to love in the way God has 
ordained? It seems to me better to love a woman as a 
woman, than as an idol.” 

Parlamente having been selected to give the next 
story, she proceeded to do so. 


Novel XIII 

The captain of a galley, under the cloak of devotion, fell in love with 
a lady, and what came of it. 

In the time of the Queen Regent, mother of Francis I, 
there was a very devout lady in her household who was 
married to a man of like character. And although her 
husband was old, and she young and pretty, yet she wait¬ 
ed upon him and loved him as if he had been the hand¬ 
somest young man in the world, and in order not to cause 
him any uneasiness, she lived like a woman of his own 
age and shunned all company, fine dresses, dances, 
and diversions, such as young women are generally fond 
of, making the service of God her sole pleasure and re¬ 
creation. In consequence of this her husband loved and 
trusted her, so that she ruled him and his house just as 
she pleased. 

Now, it happened one day that the gentleman told 
her that from his youth up he had had a great desire to 
make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and asked her what she 
thought about the matter. As her only desire was to 
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please him, she said: “My dear, since God has not 
blessed us with children but has blessed us with wealth, 
I think we might well employ a portion of it in undertak¬ 
ing that sacred journey, for wherever you go I am resolv¬ 
ed never to forsake you but to accompany you/ 1 The 
good man was so pleased at this that he already fancied 
he was on Mount Calvary, and whilst they were thinking 
the matter over, a gentleman came to court who had often 
been at the wars against the Turks, and who was trying 
to obtain the king's co-operation in an enterprise against 
one of their towns which might turn out very profitably for 
Christendom. This old gentleman spoke with him about 
his expedition, and when he learnt that he was bent upon 
it, he asked whether after that voyage he would be inclined 
to make another to Jerusalem, where his wife and he 
were very desirous of going. The captain was very 
pleased to hear of their laudable resolve, and promised 
to go with him, and to keep the matter secret. He was 
not long in telling his wife what he had done, for she was 
just as anxious as her husband that the journey should 
take place, and often talked with the captain about the 
matter, and he, paying more attention to her than to her 
words, fell so violently in love with her, that whilst he 
was speaking to her he often confounded the port of 
Marseilles with the Archipelago, and spoke of a horse when 
he meant to speak of a ship, just like a man who was 
beside himself; but he did not dare to tell her of his passion; 
and so, through having to dissemble it, the flames of his 
love grew so fierce that he often became ill in consequence, 
and the lady who looked upon him as her guide, and 
thought as highly of him as of a cross by the wayside, 
sent so often to ask after him, that the very fact of her 
interest in him cured him without any medicine. But 
many people who saw that this captain, who had rather 
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the reputation of being a brave man and a good fellow 
than a good Christian, was on such intimate terms with 
the lady, were much astonished, and when they noticed 
that he was in the habit of going to church, and confes¬ 
sion, and of hearing sermons, they guessed that he did 
this to ingratiate himself with the lady, and could not help 
hinting as much to him. He, fearing that if the lady 
heard this mentioned it might estrange her from him, told 
her and her husband that he had many things to say to 
them, as he was on the point of being sent off on the 
expedition by the king, and consequently of leaving the 
court, but as he wished this matter to be kept secret, he 
would no longer speak to him or his wife before any¬ 
body, but begged him to send for him when they had 
retired for the night. 

The gentleman approved of his idea, and went to 
bed very early every evening, and made his wife undress, 
and then when all their people had retired, he would send 
for the captain to talk about their journey to Jerusalem, 
and he would often fall devoutly asleep in the course of 
the conversation. The captain seeing the old gentleman 
asleep in bed, and being himself seated by the bedside of 
her whom he looked upon as the most beautiful and charm¬ 
ing woman in the world, was so oppressed between fear 
and the desire to declare himself, that he often lost all 
power of speech, but, so that she should not notice it, he 
would talk about the holy places in Jerusalem where are 
to be seen the memorials of the great love that our lord 
bore to us. And whilst he spoke of this love he managed 
to conceal his own, and looked at the lady with tears and 
sighs which she did not think of, but seeing how devout 
he apparently was, she thought he was such a holy man 
that she begged him to tell her how he had lived, and 
what had caused that extraordinary love of God in him. 
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He told her that he was a poor gentleman, who, to acquire 
wealth and honour, had forgotten his conscience and had 
carried a lady who was too nearly related to him, who 
was rich but old and ugly, and whom he did not love at 
all; that, after having got all her money from her, he 
had gone to sea in search of adventures, and had suc¬ 
ceeded so well that he attained to his present rank. But 
since he had known her, her conversation and example 
had caused him altogether to change his life, and that 
he was fully resolved, if he returned from his expedition, 
to take her and her husband to Jerusalem, to expiate, if 
only partially, the great sins which he had committed, but 
which he had now forsaken, although he had not yet 
made reparation to his wife, to whom, however, he hoped 
soon to be reconciled. The lady was very pleased at 
what he told her, and above all at having brought such 
a man to the love and fear of God. 

As long as they continued at court these nocturnal 
intercourses took place, but he never ventured to declare 
himself, though he made her a present of a crucifix from 
Our Lady of Pity, and begged her whenever she looked 
at it, to think of him. When it was time for him to take 
his leave, and he had bade her husband, who was going 
to sleep, farewell, he had to say good-bye to the lady 
whose eyes were full of tears from the virtuous friendship 
which she bore him, and which made his passion so un¬ 
bearable that he almost fainted because he did not ven¬ 
ture to declare it, and took his leave of her in such a state 
of perspiration that he wept, not only with his eyes, but 
in every part of his body. Then they separated without 
a word from him, and the lady, who had never before 
seen such tokens of regret, was much astonished at .this. 
But nothing changed her good opinion of him, and her 
prayers and supplications accompanied him on his way. 
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At the end of a month, when she was returning home 
one day, she met a gentleman who gave her a letter from 
the captain and who begged her to read it in private, 
assuring her that he had seen him embark with the fixed 
resolve to do good service to the king and for the spread 
of Christianity, and that he himself was about to return 
to Marseilles to look after the captain's affairs. The lady 
went aside to a window recess and opened the letter, which 
consisted of sheets of paper written all over, and which 
contained an elaborate declaration of love written in verse, 
and which was accompanied by a handsome diamond, set 
in black enamel as a ring, and which the lady was 
requested to wear. 

She read the long letter quite through, and was the 
more surprised at it as she had never suspected the cap¬ 
tain's love for her. She did not know what to do with 
the diamond, and having considered the matter all night, 
she was very pleased that she could not answer him for 
want of a messenger, thinking to herself that seeing all 
the trouble he had taken on behalf of his master she would 
not trouble him with the unfavourable reply which she 
must give him, but would leave it till his return. But the 
diamond was still in her way, for she had not been 
accustomed to adorn herself at anybody's expense but her 
husband's. But her good sense suggested to her to use 
it as a relief to the captain’s conscience, and she at once 
sent one of her servants to his neglected wife, to whom 
she wrote as follows under the assured character of a nun 
of Tarrascon: 

"Madame—Your husband passed through here a 
short time before he embarked, and after having con¬ 
fessed and received the Blessed Sacrament like a good 
Christian, he told me that there was something which 
weighed on his conscience, namely that he had not loved 
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you enough. And he begged and prayed me to send this 
letter and the accompanying diamond to you after his 
departure, which he begs you keep out of love to him, 
assuring you that if God grants him a safe return home, 
he will treat you as well as any woman could desire, , and 
this diamond will be a pledge to you of the truth of his 
words. I beg you to remember him in your prayers, as 
I assure you he will be in mine as long as I live." 

When the captain's wife received this letter purport¬ 
ing to be written by a man, and the diamond which 
accompanied it, you may imagine how she wept with joy 
at her husband’s love and with sorrow at being deprived 
of his presence; she kissed the ring a thousand times, and 
blessed God for having restored her husband's love to her 
at the close of her life when she least expected it. She 
thanked the nun with all her heart for the services she 
had rendered her and sent her letter back by the same mes¬ 
senger, who brought it to his mistress as quickly as he 
could, and she could not help laughing when she read it, 
and heard what her servant had to say; she was how¬ 
ever as glad to have got rid of the diamond by such means 
as might reconcile husband and wife as if she had gained 
a kingdom. 

A short time afterwards news of the poor captain’s 
death arrived. He had been abandoned by those who 
ought to have supported him, and the Rhodians who 
above all should have kept his design secret had betrayed 
it, so that nearly all those who had disembarked with him, 
to the number of eighty, amongst whom were a gentle¬ 
man called Jean and a Turk to whom the lady had been 
god mother and whom she had given to the captain to 
accompany him on his expedition, were killed; the Turk 
alone escaped by swimming to the French vessels, 
although wounded in fifteen places, and he made the 
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whole truth known. He related how a gentleman, for 
whom the unfortunate captain felt the greatest friendship, 
and had brought under the notice of the king, and the 
chief nobility of France, as soon as he saw the captain 
had landed, stood off from shore with his vessels. The 
captain seeing that his enterprise was discovered and that 
he was opposed by more than four thousand Turks, natu¬ 
rally wished to return to them, but that gentleman in 
whom the captain had put such implicit confidence, know¬ 
ing that if die captain were killed he should have the 
supreme command and the profit of that great fleet and 
army, represented to the officers that it was not right to 
risk the king's ships and so many brave men on board 
of them in order to try and save about a hundred people, 
and they, who were no braver than he was, agreed with 
him. When the captain saw that the louder he called 
to them the farther they stood off from the shore, he turn¬ 
ed against the Turks, and though he was up to his knees 
in sand, he displayed such bravery that it seemed as if 
he alone would defeat the enemy, whom his traitorous 
companion feared more than he wished for his comrade's 
victory. But at last, brave as he was, he got so severely 
wounded by the arrows of those who did not venture to 
approach nearer than within bowshot, that he grew weak 
from loss of blood, whereupon the Turks seeing how weak 
the Christians were getting, fell upon them with their 
scimitars, though they defended themselves as long as 
God gave them life and strength. The captain called the 
gentleman named Jean and the Turk to him, and fixing 
the point of his sword into the ground he fell on his knees 
and kissed the cross-hilt saying: “Lord receive my spirit 
as I have not spared my life to exalt Thy Holy Name." 

Jean, seeing that as he finished speaking he fell to 
the ground, embraced the cross of the sword which he 
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held, hoping to be able to help him, but a Turk ham¬ 
strung him from behind, and crying out aloud: “Let us 
go to Paradise to see Him for whom we die/' he became 
the companion in death as he had been in life, of the un¬ 
happy captain. The Turk who saw that he could be of 
no assistance to either in any way, being wounded as he 
was by fifteen arrows, swam off to the ships where the 
traitorous officers, although he was the only one who had 
escaped out of eighty, refused to take him on board. But 
as he was a veiy good swimmer, he at last managed to 
get on board a small vessel, and in the course of time his 
wounds were healed. Thus through this poor foreigner, the 
truth became known, to the honour of the captain and the 
disgrace of his comrade, and when the king and all good 
people heard of it, they thought he had been guilty of 
such wickedness towards God and man, that no punish¬ 
ment could be too severe for him. But when he arrived, 
by dint of telling lies and of many presents, he not only 
escaped any punishment, but received the command 
which he had so lately had, while he was not worthy of 
serving as lackey. 

When this sad news arrived at court the regent- 
mother, who esteemed him very highly, was greatly con¬ 
cerned at his loss, as were also the king and all who knew 
him. And when she whom he had loved the best heard 
of his sad and Christian death, the severity she had felt 
towards him was turned into tears and lamentations, and 
her husband kept her company because they were dis¬ 
appointed in the hopes of their journey. I must not forget 
to mention that a young lady who waited on her, and 
who loved this Jean better than she did herself, told her 
mistress, the very day the two gentlemen were killed, 
that she had seen her lover in a dream, dressed all in white, 
and he said to her that he had come to bid her farewell 
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as he was going to Paradise with his captain. But when 
she learned that her dream was true, she mourned so 
bitterly, that her mistress had great difficulty in consol¬ 
ing her. 

After some time the court went to Normandy, where 
the captain came from, and whose wife did not fail to 
come and pay her respect to the queen-regent, and in 
order to be presented to her, applied to the lady whom 
her husband had so ardently loved. Whilst waiting for 
the proper time in church, she began to bewail and to 
praise her husband, and said: “Alas madame, my mis¬ 
fortune is greater than has befallen any woman, for God 
took him from me, just as he was beginning to love me 
more than he had ever done before.'' Saying this, she 
showed her the ring which she was wearing as a token 
of his perfect affection, and wept so bitterly at the same 
time, that the lady, sorry as she was for her, was so in¬ 
clined to laugh, seeing that her pious fraud had produced 
so much good, that she could not present her to the 
regent-mother, but handed her over to another lady, and 
went into a side-chapel where she had her laugh out. 

“I think, ladies, that those of our sex who receive 
presents should do as she did, for they will find pleasure 
in doing good, nor must we accuse her of fraud but praise 
her good sense, which brought good out of what was of 
no value in itself.” 

“Do you mean to say," answered Nomerfide, “that 
a beautiful diamond worth two hundred crowns is of no 
value? If I had had it neither his wife nor his relations 
would ever have seen it. Nothing is more one’s own 
than what is given to one. The captain was dead and 
nobody knew anything of the matter, and she surely might 
have avoided making the poor old woman cry so much.” 
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“Upon my word j^ou are right,” said Hircan, “for 
there are some women who in order to appear better than 
others, do things which are absolutely unnatural, for we 
all know how avaricious women are. Yet vanity often 
prevails over that, and makes them do things they would 
rather not do, and besides I think that she who gave up 
the diamond thus, was not worthy to wear it.” 

“Take care,” said Oisille, “I think I know who she is, 
so do not condemn her unless you know her.” • 

“Madame,” was Hircan's reply, “I do not know 
her; but if the gentleman was as virtuous as you say, 
she was honoured by having such a man for her humble 
servant, afid by wearing his ring, but perhaps some one 
less worthy of her love held her so fast by the finger that 
the ring could not be placed on it.” 

“You may say what you please,” Oisille replied; 
“God alone can judge her heart, but I think she acted 
honourably and virtuously. So as not to discuss the 
matter any longer, I must beg you, Parlamente, to call 
on somebody for the next tale.” 

“I will gladly call on Simontault,” she answered, 
Tor after these two sad novels, he must tell us one that 
will not make us weep.” 

“I am much obliged to you,” said Simontault, “for 
that is almost as much as saying I am a mere jester, which 
is a name I object to, but by way of revenge I will show 
you that there are some women who make a pretence of 
being chaste with some men, for a certain time, but the 
end proves what they, really are, as you will see by this 
true story.” 
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Novel XIV 

The cunningness of a lover, who pretending to he the real favourite, 
found means to reap the fruits of his past troubles caused him by 
a lady of Milan. 

At the time when the grand-master of Chaumont was 
governor of Milan, there was a gentleman living there who 
was called Bonnivet, whose merits raised him to the rank 
of Admiral of France. As he was very much liked at 
Milan both by the grand-master and every one else, he 
was always welcome at banquets and entertainments, 
where ladies were present, and they liked him better than 
any other Frenchman, both on account of his good looks, 
his graceful bearing, and his entertaining conversation, 
and also on account of the general reputation which he 
had of being one of the ablest and bravest soldiers of his 
time. 

One day when he had gone masked to the entertain¬ 
ment, he danced with one of the most honourable and 
handsomest women in the city, and every time the music 
ceased he spoke to her in the language of love, at which 
nobody was a greater adept than he was. But she, who 
was in no way bound to him, did not feel called upon 
to answer him, but cut him short, assuring him that she 
neither loved, nor ever should love any one but her 
husband, and that he might expect nothing from her. He 
did not take this speech as a refusal, and still pursued 
her ardently till Mid-Lent. But he found that she was 
quite firm in her resolution not to g love him or anybody 
else, which he could scarcely believe, seeing how ugly her 
husband, and how beautiful she was. 

Since he was convinced that she was dissimulating, 
he resolved that he also would use deceit, and give over 
his solicitations, but inquired so closely into her life, that 
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he discovered she was in love with a discreet and honour¬ 
able gentleman. Bonnivet by degrees insinuated himself 
so cleverly into this Italian gentleman’s good graces, that 
he did not notice what he was aiming at, but grew so 
extremely fond of him, that, next to his lady, he loved 
him better than anyone in the world. Bonnivet, in order 
to get the secret of his love from him, pretended to tell 
him his own, and informed him that he loved a lady, 
whom he had really never thought of, and begged him 
to keep the secret, so that there might be but one heart 
and mind between them. The unfortunate Italian, to 
reciprocate his friendship, told him exactly of the love 
which he felt for the lady of whom Bonnivet wished to 
revenge himself; and once a day they met, to relate to 
each other the good fortunes of the last twenty-four hours, 
which were true on one side but utterly false on the other. 
The Italian gentleman confessed that he had loved the 
lady for three years, without being able to obtain any¬ 
thing in return except fair words and the promise of being 
loved. Bonnivet gave him the very best advice how to 
attain the object of his desires, and he succeeded so well 
that in a few days she consented to grant him all that he 
wished, and nothing remained but to find the means of 
doing so, and through Bonnivet's resources this was soon 
done. So one day it happened, just before supper, that 
the Italian said to Bonnivet: “I am more indebted to 
you than to any man in the world, for, thanks to your 
excellent advice, I hope to enjoy to-night what I have been 
longing for, for so many years/' 

“Just let me know the nature of your enterprise,” 
was Bonnivet’s answer, “so that if there is any deceit or 
danger I may give you my assistance or succour, as your 
friend, if you require it.” 

The gentleman told him that the lady coyld manage 
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to leave the great door of the house open, under the pre¬ 
text that one of her brothers, who was ill, might be able 
to send out at any hour for anything he might require, 
and that he might go into the court with perfect safety, 
but that he must be sure not to go up by the great stair¬ 
case, but by a small one on the right, and to go into the 
first gallery he would find, into which the doors of her 
father-in-law's and her brothers-in-law's rooms opened. 
He was to take the third door from the stairs and push 
it gently, and if he found it closed he was to go away 
because her husband would have returned, who however 
was not expected home for two days, but if it were open 
he was to go in and bolt it behind him, as she would be 
alone in her bed-room. Above all, she told him, he must 
be sure and wear felt shoes, and he must not come before 
two o'clock in the morning, as her brothers-in-law, who 
were great gamblers, never returned home till after one. 
Bonnivet bade him go, and only hoped that God might 
guide him into the right way, and told him that if his com¬ 
pany was any good to him, he would gladly go with him. 
The other gentleman thanked him, and said that in such 
affairs a man had better be alone, and went away to get 
everything ready. 

For his part, you may be sure that Bonnivet did not 
go to sleep, but went home soon and had his beard trimmed 
just after the manner of the Italian's and had his hair 
cut also, so that the lady might not recognise him by the 
touch. He did not forget the felt shoes, and besides that 
dressed himself like his rival. And as the lady's father- 
in-law thought very highly of him, he had no hesitation 
in going early, for if he were noticed he could go straight 
to the old gentleman's room, as he had some business 
to transact with him. 

He reached the house about midnight, but though he 
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met many people passing backwards and forwards, yet 
as nobody spoke to him he went right on into the gallery, 
where he pushed the two first doors which were closed 
but the third was not, so he opened it gently. When he 
was inside, he bolted the door, and saw that all the room 
was hung with white tapestry, and the ceiling and the 
floor covered with the same; the bed was hung with the 
most beautiful drapery, so magnificently embroidered in 
white that nothing could be finer, and there was the lady 
alone in it, with her nightcap and nightgown all covered 
with pearls and precious stones, as he could see through 
the curtains without her noticing him, for there was a 
large candle of white wax burning in the room which 
made it as bright as day. 

For fear of being recognised he first of all put out 
the candle, then he undressed to his shirt and got into 
bed with her. She, who thought it was he who had loved 
her so long, gave him the very best entertainment she 
could. But as he knew it was a mistake he took care 
not to say a word, and only thought of carrying out his 
vengeance, for he was robbing her of her honour and 
chastity without being under any obligation to her. But 
contrary to his wish and intention, the lady was so well 
satisfied with his vengeance, that she wished to recom¬ 
pense him for all his past trouble till after one o'clock 
had struck, when it was time for him to go, when he 
asked in as low a tone of voice as he could, whether she 
was as satisfied with him as he was with her. She, think¬ 
ing it was the real lover, told him, that not only was she 
well satisfied with him, but was perfectly astonished that 
the force of his love was so great that he had not spoken 
to her for a whole hour. Thereupon he began to laugh, 
and said: “Well, madame, will you refuse me another 
time as you have done hitherto?" She, recognising him 
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by his voice and laughter called him wretch , traitor, and 
deceiver, over and over again, and tried to jump out of 
bed in order to get a knife to kill herself, as she was most 
wretched at having lost her honour to a man whom she 
did not love, and who, in order to make his vengeance 
complete, might divulge the matter to everybody. But he 
held her in his arms and vowed that he would love her 
better than the other did, and that he would hide everything 
which might affect her honour so that she should never 
be reapproached by anybody. The poor fool believed 
him, and when he told her how he had plotted and what 
pains he had taken to have her, she assured him that she 
would love him better than the other, who had not kept 
her secret; that she was convinced that the prejudices 
against the French were false, for they were better, more 
persevering and discreet than the Italians, and that she 
renounced the errors of her countrymen and attached her¬ 
self heartily to him. But she begged him that for some 
time he would go to no entertainment where she might 
be except masked, for she knew she should be so ashamed 
of herself, that her looks would betray her to everybody. 
Having promised her this, he begged her in return, when 
his friend should come at two o’clock she would receive 
him kindly, and later on she could get rid of him by 
degrees. She made great difficulties about this, and said, 
that except for her love for him, she would grant him no 
favour, and on bidding her farewell he behaved so much 
to her satisfaction that she would have liked to have kept 
him longer. After he had got out of bed and dressed, 
he went out of the room and left the door ajar, as he had 
found it; but as it was nearly two o’clock in the morning, 
and he feared that he might meet the Italian, he went 
aside at the top of the stairs, and soon saw him come up 
and go into the lady’s room. He then went home to rest 
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after his labours, and did not get up till nine o'clock next 
morning. Whilst he was dressing, the Italian came to 
him to give him an account of his good fortune, which, 
however, was not so good as he had expected, for he told 
him that when he got into the room he found the lady 
out of bed in her dressing-gown, in a high fever and with 
a very quick pulse, her face all on fire, and perspiring 
violently, so' that she begged him to go away at once, as 
she had been afraid to call her women for fear of his 
coming, and was now so ill that she ought rather to think 
of death than of love, and to be put in mind of God rather 
than Cupid. She said that she was very sorry for the 
risks that she had run on his account, as she had no power 
to give him anything in this world, since she soon hoped 
to find herself in a better. He was so astonished and dis¬ 
tressed at this that all his ardour and pleasure were 
changed to ice and sadness, and he went away at once; 
but he sent, the first thing in the morning, to ask after her, 
and was told that she was really very ill. Whilst he was 
relating all this, he wept so bitterly that it really seemed 
as if he would weep his soul out with his tears. Bonnivet, 
who was as much inclined to laugh as the other was to 
cry, consoled him as best he could, telling him that 
matters which were to go on for a long time always had 
a difficult beginning, and love had caused this delay only 
in order to give him more pleasure in the future, and then 
they separated. The lady kept her bed for a few days, 
and when she had quite recovered, she dismissed her 
former lover under pretext of fear and of remorse and 
gave herself up wholly to Bonnivet, whose love, as usual, 
was as short-lived as the beauty of the flowers of the field. 

"I think, ladies, that Bonnivet's cunning was equal 
to the hypocrisy of this lady, who, after so long pretend- 
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ing to be a good woman, showed how light she really 
was/' 

“You may say what you please about women,” was 
Emarsuitte’s answer, “but that gentleman played her a 
sorry trick for surely when a lady loves one man, 
another is not justified in having her by deception/’ 

“You may believe me,” said Guebron, “that when 
such goods are offered for sale, they are always bought 
by the highest bidders. You must not think that those 
who follow the ladies take all that trouble for the love 
they bear them, for it is only for their own sake and their 
own pleasure.” 

“Indeed I believe you are right,” Longarine' replied, 
“for all my lovers began by speaking about me, my life, 
my welfare, my honour; but at last they showed that 
they only cared about their own pleasure and vanity. So 
it is best to dismiss them at first, for when they come to 
speak for themselves there is not so much honour in doing 
so, for vice when it is known is naturally rejected.” 

Then ensued a desultory talk on the question whether 
men were to be refused as soon as they opened their 
mouths, or whether a woman should pretend not to 
understand what a man meant, and after many pros and 
cons, it was decided that they could not settle the matter, 
and so Simontault called upon Longarine for the next tale 
and she said: 

“I will tell you a story, which, although it is not 
altogether to the credit of woman, will yet show you that 
they have as much wit, as much spirit, and as much cun¬ 
ning as men, and if my story is rather long, you must 
bear with me.” 
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Novel XV 


A lady of the court, seeing that she was neglected by her husband, 
who was making love elsewhere, revenged herself by doing likewise . 


At the court of King Francis I there was a gentleman 
whose name I know so well that I do not intend to men¬ 
tion it for fear that others should know it also. He was 
very poor, having scarcely five hundred livres 1 a year, 
but the king esteemed him so highly for his many good 
qualities that he got a wife who was so rich that many a 
great lord might have envied him. As she was still very 
young, he begged one of the greatest ladies of the court 
to take charge of her, which she very willingly did.' Now 
this gentleman was so honourable, and of such graceful 
manners, that all the ladies at court thought very highly 
of him, and amongst others one whom the king himself 
was in love with, and who was neither so young nor so 
beautiful as his own wife. From the passionate love 
which he felt for this lady, however, the courtier neglected 
his wife so utterly that he hardly slept with her once a 
year, and what was even more insupportable, he never 
spoke to her or evinced the slightest token of affection for 
her. Although the income was all hers, he allowed her 
so small a part of it that she was not dressed at all accord¬ 
ing to her rank or her wishes, and the lady with whom 
she lived often reproved the husband for this, saying to 
him: “Your wife is beautiful, rich, and of good family, 
and yet you do not the least consider what care and con¬ 
sideration she has always been accustomed to up till now; 
so I much fear when she grows a little older, and her 
mirror and some one who is no friend of yours convince 
her of her beauty, which you despise, she will do that 

i. About £20 sterling. 
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which, if you had treated her well, she would not so much 
as thought of.” But the gentleman, whose heart was 
elsewhere, in spite of these wise remonstrances, went on in 
his old ways. 

After two or three years, his wife was becoming one 
of the handsomest women in France, so that it was 
declared at court that she had not her equal. Naturally 
the more she felt how worthy she was of love, the more 
she felt her husband's neglect, and she was so grieved 
that, if it had not been for her mistress she would have 
been in despair. When she had tried all possible means 
to please her husband, she thought to herself that it was 
quite impossible he should not love her, since she loved 
him so dearly, unless he had some unlawful amour, and 
she set to work so cleverly that she soon found out the 
truth, and that he was so busy elsewhere every night that 
he forgot his conscience and his wife. After she had 
learned the certainty of the life he was leading, she was 
seized with such melancholy that she only dressed in £lack 
and never went into society. When her mistress perceived 
this she did her best to cure her of her mood, but all was 
in vain, and though her husband was informed of it he 
was more inclined to laugh at it than to try and remedy 
it. 

Now one day a great lord, who was a near relation 
of this lady’s mistress, and who often came to see her, 
heard of her strange manner of living, and was so sorry 
for her that he made up his mind to try and console her; 
and when he spoke to her, finding how beautiful and 
virtuous she was, he became much more desirous of win¬ 
ning her favour than of talking to her about her husband, 
unless it were to prove to her how little reason she had 
for loving him and she, seeing how she was neglected by 
him who ought to love her, and how she was sought after 
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by a grfcat and handsome prince, thought herselt very 
lucky to have obtained his favour. And though she 
always intended to preserve her honour, yet she took great 
pleasure in speaking to him, and in seeing that he loved 
her, for she absolutely hungered after love. Their inti¬ 
macy lasted for some time till the king noticed it, and 
as he had a great regard for the husband he would not 
allow him to be wronged in any way, and so he begged 
the prince to turn his affections elsewhere, for otherwise 
he should be greatly displeased with him. The prince, 
who cared more for the king's favour than for the love 
of all the ladies in the world, promised him, that out of 
regard for him, he would give up the pursuit and go and 
take leave of her that very evening. 

In the evening the husband, who was at the window 
of his room, which was over his wife's, saw the prince 
enter her chamber, for although he saw the husband he 
would not turn back. When he bade her farewell love 
for whom was only just beginning to dawn in him, the only 
reason he could give for doing so was the king's com¬ 
mands, and after a few tears and regrets the lady said 
to him: ‘'Praise God, sir, who has enabled you to over¬ 
come your fancy for me, since it is so slight and insigni¬ 
ficant that you can take it up and lay it down at the com¬ 
mand of men. As for me, I took counsel neither with 
mistress, husband, nor with myself when I loved you, for 
love, aided by your good looks and good breeding, has 
asserted such an influence over me that I knew no other 
God or king but my love. But since your heart has no 
room for real love, since fear can find a place beside it 
there, you cannot be a perfect lover* and I will not have 
one who is not wholly perfect, for I always intended to 
love you thoroughly; and so, sir, since your fear does not 
merit my frank love, I must bid you farewell." 
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The lord went away in tears, and on leaving the house 
he saw the husband still at the window, who had watch¬ 
ed his coming and going; so the next day he told him why 
he had been to see his wife, and that it was by the king's 
command, at which the husband was very pleased, and 
thanked the king for his kindness. Seeing, moreover, 
that his wife got more beautiful every day, and that he 
was getting old and losing his good looks, he began to 
assume another character, and to play that which he had 
made his wife play for so long, for he sought her out much 
more than he had been accustomed to do, and took much 
more notice of her. But the more she perceived that he 
sought her, the more she shunned him, so as to make him 
partially feel what she had felt at his indifference. But 
not to lose the pleasure which love was beginning to afford 
her, she cast her eyes on a young gentleman who was so 
handsome, who spoke so well, and whose bearing was 
so graceful that all the ladies of the court were in love with 
him. She took care, whilst complaining to him of the 
manner in which she had been treated, to incite him to 
have pity on her, so that he left nothing undone which 
he thought might tend to console her, and she, for her 
part, in order to make up for the loss of the prince who 
had left her, loved his new friend so passionately that she 
forgot all her past troubles, and only thought of means 
for carrying out her amour discreetly, and she managed 
this so well that her mistress never perceived it, for she 
took good care not to speak to him in her presence, blit 
when she wanted to talk to him she went to call on some 
ladies who lived at court, with one of whom her husband 
seemed to be in love. 

One very dark night after supper, she stole away all 
by herself and went into these ladies' room where she 
found him whom she loved more than herself, and sitting 
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down beside him at a table they spoke together whilst they 
pretended to be reading a book. Some one whom her 
husband had set to act as spy upon her went and told 
him where his wife had gone, and he, like a wise man, 
followed her as soon as he could. When he got into the 
room, he saw his wife reading but pretended not to see 
her, and went at once to talk with the ladies in another 
part of the room, but she perceiving that he had caught 
her with a man whom she had never mentioned to him, 
was so frightened that she lost her wits and scrambling 
over a table rushed away, as if her husband were pursuing 
her sword in hand, and went to her mistress. When she 
had undressed her she withdrew, and one of her women 
came to tell her that her husband wished to speak to her, 
whereupon she replied flatly that she would' not do so, for 
he was so strange and severe, that she was afraid he would 
do her some mischief. At last, however, fearing some¬ 
thing worse, she went; but her husband did not say a word 
to her till they were in bed. As she did not know how 
to deceive him, she began to cry, and she told him that 
she was crying as she was afraid he would be angry with 
her because he had found her reading with a gentleman. 
He answered her at once, that he had never forbidden her 
to talk to a man, and that he found no fault with her for 
that, but he did for her running away from him, as if she 
had done something wrong, and by doing this alone, she 
had made him suspect that she was in love with that 
gentleman. Therefore he forbade her ever again to speak 
to a man in public or in private, for, he assured her, the 
very first time she did so, he would kill her without pity. 
This she willingly agreed to, and determined not to be 
foolish again. But as forbidden fruit is sweetest, she soon 
forgot her husband's threats, for that very same night, 
leaving his bed to go and sleep in another room with 
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her attendants, she sent to ask the gentleman to come 
and see her that night. 

But the husband, who could not sleep for jealousy, 
wrapped himself up in a cloak, and taking one of his 
servants with him, went and knocked at his wife's door. 
As she did not the least expect him, she got up, put on a 
wrapper and her slippers, and seeing that the three or 
four women in her room were asleep, she left her room 
and went to the door where she heard the knocking. When 
she asked who was there, she was answered in her lover's 
name; but to make quite sure, she opened a little wicket 
and said; *'If you are the person you say, give me your 
hand and I shall recognise it at once." When she had 
felt her husband's hand, she knew it at once, and slam¬ 
ming the wicket she cried out: "Ah, monsieur, it is your 
hand." In a great rage her husband replied: "Yes, it 
is the hand which will keep its promise, so be sure and 
come when I send for you." When he had said this, he 
returned to his apartments and she to her room, more 
dead than alive, and cried out to her women: "Get up, 
my friends, you have slept too long for me, for thinking to 
trick you I have been tricked myself," and saying this 
she fainted away in the middle of the room. The poor 
women jumped up at her cries, and were so astonished 
at seeing their mistress lying like dead on the floor, and 
what she had said, that the only thing they could think 
of was to try and bring her to herself again. When she 
could speak she said: "You see before you the most wretch¬ 
ed creature on the face of the earth." Then she told them 
all that had happened to her, and begged them to help 
her for her life was at stake, but whilst they were trying 
to reassure her, her husband's valet de chambre came to 
summon her immediately in his presence. She embraced 
two of her women and begged them not to let her go as 
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she was sure to be killed, but the valet assured her that 
she was quite safe and that he would answer for it with 
his life that no harm should happen to her. When she 
saw that she could not resist, she threw herself into his 
arms and said: “My friend, since it must be so, carry 
this unhappy body to its death;” and half swooning from 
fear, he carried her to his master's apartments, where she 
threw herself at his feet and said: “Monsieur, I beseech 
you to have pity on me and I swear before God that I 
will tell you the whole truth." 

“By God you shall!" he answered immediately, in 
a furious voice, and turned all the servants out of the 
room. As he had always found his wife to be very devout, 
he thought that she would not perjure herself on the 
crucifix, and so he sent for a very handsome one that he 
had borrowed; and when they were alone, he made her 
swear thtt she would answer any questions he should 
put to her truthfully. But as she had already got 
over her first fear of death, she took courage, and 
resolved to conceal nothing, but also to say nothing 
to compromise her lover; and when she had heard his 
questions, she replied: “Monsieur, I shall not try to 
justify myself, or to make light of the love which I felt 
for the gentleman whom you suspect, for whatever I might 
say, you would not and ought not to believe it after what 
you have seen to-day; but I wish to tell you how this 
love arose. You must know, monsieur, that never 
woman loved her husband as I love you, for since I have 
been married till now, no other love but that for you has 
•entered my heart. You know that when I was a child 
my parents sought to marry me to a man of far higher 
rank than yours, but they could never make me agree 
to the match from the moment I had heard you men¬ 
tioned; for contrary to their opinion I insisted on having 
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you, without heeding either your poverty or their re¬ 
monstrances. And you, on your part, cannot deny how 
I have been treated by you up till now, or how you have 
shown your love and esteem for me, which so troubled 
and pained me that without the support the lady gave 
me, to whose care you entrusted me, I should have given 
way under my despair. But at last, seeing that I was 
full grown and that everyone thought me beautiful except 
you, I began to feel the wrong that you were doing me 
so deeply, that the love which I had felt for you was 
turned into hatred, and the desire to please you into one 
for revenge. Whilst I was in this state of mind, I met 
a prince who preferring to obey the king rather than love, 
forsook me just as I was beginning to find a solace for 
my torments in an honourable love. When he had left 
me, I met this present one, who had no need to solicit 
me, for his good looks and his many good qualities are 
sure to make him sought out by any woman of senti¬ 
ment. At my request, and not at his own, he has loved 
me in all honour, and never once demanded anything 
of me which is contrary to it. And although the small 
amount of love which I have reason to feel for you was 
no cJtuse why I should keep faithful and loyal to you, 
the love which I feel for God and my own honour has 
hitherto preserved me from anything which I need fear 
to confess or have occasion to be ashamed of. I do not 
deny that, as often as I could, I went to talk with him 
in a small private room, under the pretence of saying 
my prayers, for I would never trust either man or woman 
to conduct this matter for me; neither will I deny that,' 
being in a quiet and safe place, I h^ve often kissed him 
far more heartily than ever I did you. But may God 
never grant me His mercy if ever any other liberties took 
place between us, or if he ever tried to go farther, or if my 
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own heart ever had a desire tor anything besides, for 
I was so happy in seeing him that it seemed to me as 
if there could not be a greater pleasure in life. And you, 
monsieur, who are the sole cause, of my unhappiness, can 
you desire to be revenged for my conduct, for which you 
have for so long a time been setting me an example, 
with this difference that in your conduct you showed 
neither honour nor conscience ? for you know, as well as 
I do, that the woman whom you love is not satisfied 
merely with what God and reason allow. And although 
human laws look upon women who love anybody but 
their husbands as utterly dishonoured, the law of 
God makes no exception in favour of husbands 
who love any other women than their wives. And 
if it comes to weighing our mutual fault, you, as a 
wise and experienced man, and old enough to know how 
to avoid evil, are more guilty than I, who am young and 
inexperienced, and who have hitherto known nothing of 
the force and power of love. You have a wife who 
cherishes you and loves you more than her own life, and 
I have a husband who shuns me, who hates and despises 
me more than he would a chambermaid; you love an 
old, lean woman who is not so handsome as I am, and 
1 love a gentleman who is younger, better-looking, and 
more amiable than you are. You love the wife of one 
of your best friends, thereby sinning, on the one hand, 
against the friendship, and on the other, against the 
respect which you owe to them both; I love a 
gentleman who has no ties except his love for 
me. Judge, therefore, Monsieur, which of us two 
is more to blame. No sensible or experienced man 
would say that you are not in the wrong, since I 
am young and ignorant, despised by you and loved by 
the handsomest and best bred man in France, whom I 
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love, only because I despair of ever being loved by you.' 1 

When the husband heard these unpleasant truths 
from the lips of a beautiful woman, spoken with such 
grace and assurance as proved that she thought she 
deserved no punishment, he was so astonished that he 
did not know what to answer, except that the honour of 
a man and of a woman were very different things, but 
that, since she swore that there had been nothing abso¬ 
lutely wrong between them, the matter should go no 
further; so, as long as she would see him no more, both 
would let bygones be bygones, t and when she had pro¬ 
mised that they went to bed comfortably together. 

The next morning, an old waiting woman, who had 
been in great fear for her mistress's life, came as she was 
getting up, and said: “Well, madame, how are you?" 
She answered, laughing: “What, I, old lady? I have 
the best husband in the world, for he believed me on my 
oath." 

Thus, five or six days went by. The gentleman 
took good care to keep a close watch on his wife, night 
and day, but, in spite of all his vigilance, he could not 
prevent her from meeting her lover in a very dark and 
suspicious place, and she managed so well that nobody 
knew anything about it. But a serving man said he had 
found a gentleman and a lady in a stable under the apart¬ 
ments of the mistress of the lady in question, which so 
inflamed the husband's jealousy, that he determined to 
murdef the gentleman, and got together a large number 
of his relations and friends to kill him, if they met him. 
But his nearest relation was a great friend of the gentle¬ 
man's and so he told him of the plot against his life, so 
that he, popular as he was at court, was always escorted 
by so many friends that he did not fear his enemy the 
least, and nothing happened to him, but he thought it 
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as well to speak with the mistress of the lady he loved, 
who had heard nothing of what had been going on, for 
he had never spoken with her in the elder lady’s 
presence. 

The gentleman in question, when he met her in a 
church where she used to go, told her of the husband’s 
suspicions and of the ill-will he bore him, and said that, 
although he was innocent, he was determined to take a 
long journey in order to put a stop to the increasing 
scandal. When the princess, the mistress of his mistress, 
heard this, she was very much astonished, and declared 
that the husband was altogether wrong in suspecting such 
a woman as his wife whose conduct, as she herself knew, 
had always been most virtuous and proper. However, 
seeing the husband's influence and to put an end to these 
false reports, she advised him to travel for a time, though 
she assured him she gave no credence to these foolish 
suspicions. 

The gentleman (and the lady also, who was with 
her) were very pleased at her good opinion, and she 
further advised him that before his departure he should 
speak to the husband, which he did when he met him 
in a gallery of the palace, and said to him boldly, though 
showing him that respect which his station required: 
“Sir, all my life long, I have desired to be of service 
to you, and by way of repayment, I hear that last night, 
you tried to have my life. You must remember, sir, that 
you have more power and influence than I have, but still 
I am a gentleman, as well as you, and I should be sorry 
to lose my life for nothing. I must beg you also to 
remember that you have a virtuous wife, and if anyone 
says the contrary I will tell him that he lies foully in his 
throat. As for myself, I am not conscious of having 
done anything to cause you bear me ill-will. If you like, 
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I will remain your humble servant; if not, at any rate, 
I am the king's, and that is good enough for me.’' 

The husband told him that he had, indeed, rather 
suspected him, but he had such a high opinion of him, 
that he would far rather have his friendship than his 
enmity, and bidding him farewell, hat in hand, he 
embraced him, as though he had been his greatest friend. 
You may imagine how astonished those were, who had 
been commissioned to kill him, the evening before, at 
seeing such tokens of respect and friendship. The 
gentleman then set out on his travels, but as he had less 
money than good looks, his lady gave him a ring of the 
value of three thousand crowns, which he pawned for 
fifteen hundred. Some time after he had gone, the 
husband went to the princess, in whose household his wife 
was and begged her to allow his wife to go and stay with 
one of his sisters for some time. She thought the request 
very strange, and begged him to tell her the reason for 
it which he did partially. 

After the young married lady had taken leave oi her 
mistress and of all the court without tears or any signs 
of annoyance, she proceeded to her destination in charge 
of a gentleman who was ordered to look very carefully 
after her, and above all to take care that, on the journey, 
she should find no means of communicating with him 
whom the husband suspected. She of course knew of this 
order, everyday gave them cause for alarm and made 
fun of them for th b careless way in which they looked 
after her. One day, after they had left their inn they 
met a Franciscan on horseback, and she, being on her 
palfrey, talked to him from dinner-time till supper, and 
when they were within a good league from the inn, she 
said to him: “'Father, here are two crowns in return for 
all the consolation you have afforded me this afternoon, 
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and I have wrapped them in paper, for I know that you 
would not dare to touch them, and now I beg that as 
soon as you have taken leave of me, you will at once 
start across country at full gallop/* 

When he was at a tolerable distance off, the lady 
said aloud to her people: “Don't you think that you are 
good servants, and take good care of me seeing that he 
against whom you were so strictly put on your guard, 
has been talking with me all this day, and you have not 
interfered; you deserve that that excellent master of 
yours, who puts such confidence in you, should give you 
a good thrashing instead of paying you your wages/' 
When the gentleman, in whose charge she was, heard what 
she said, he was in such a rage, that without replying 
he put spurs to his horse, and taking two attendants with 
him, he galloped after the Franciscan, and overtook him, 
though when he saw he was pursued he went as fast as 
he could, but being better mounted than he, they soon 
overtook the poor man. He, not knowing the least what 
they wanted of him, roared for mercy, and throwing back 
his cowl to beg more humbly, and when his head was 
bare they saw it was not the man they wanted, and that 
their mistress had been making fools of them, which she 
did still more when they got back, saying: “You are 
nice sort of men to be entrusted with the charge of women, 
for you let them talk with anybody without knowing who 
it is, and then believing what they tell you, you go and 
insult God's servants." 

After such pranks she got to her destination, where 
her two sisters-in-law and the husband of one of them 
kept her very strictly. During this time her husband 
heard that her ring was pawned for fifteen hundred crowns, 
at which he was extremely vexed, but to save his wife's 
honour and to recover it, he told her that he would pay 
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the money and get it out of pawn. As she cared nothing 
for the ring since her lover had the money for it, she 
wrote to him that her husband insisted on redeeming the 
ring, and so that he might not think that she loved him 
less, she sent him a diamond which her mistress had given 
her, which she valued much more highly than the ring. 
The gentleman gladly sent her the merchant’s obligation, 
being well satisfied at having fifteen hundred crowns and 
a diamond and at being assured that she loved him still. 
As long as her husband lived he could only communicate 
with her in writing but after his death, thinking that she 
was still the same, he sought her hand in marriage; but 
he found that during his long absence she had found 
another lover whom she preferred to himself, which 
caused him such grief, that, shunning all female society, 
he merely woed danger, and died in battle, after having 
distinguished himself as much as any young man could 
do. 


“Here ladies, without sparing our sex, I have tried 
to show husbands that high-spirited wives are more 
easily seduced by anger and resentment than by love; 
and though she resisted the latter for a long time. Yet 
at last she was overcome by despair, to which a good 
woman should not give way, for she can find no excuse 
for a bad action; the more opportunities there are for 
doing wrong, the greater is the credit for being virtuous 
and overcoming evil, and not to return evil for evil, as 
very often the ill which one hopes to do recoils on one’s 
own head. Blessed are those women whom the virtue 
with which God has naturally endowed them manifests 
itself in chastity, meekness, and patience.” 

“I think,” Hircan said, “that this lady was more 
swayed by anger than by love, for had she loved the 
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gentleman as much as she pretended, she would never 
have left him for another, and so we may call her spite¬ 
fully vindictive, obstinate and fickle." 

"You speak very jauntily," said Emarsuitte, "but 
you do not know how heart-breaking it is to love with¬ 
out being loved." 

"It is true," Hircan replied, "that I have had no 
such experience, for if a lady shows herself at all re¬ 
served towards me, I at once bid good-bye to her and 
to love.", 

"That is very well for you," said Parlamente, "who 
care for nothing but for your own pleasure, but a good 
woman ought not to leave her husband like that." 

"And yet," answered Simontault, "the lady in 
question seems to have forgotten for a while that she was 
a woman, for no man could have taken a better revenge." 

"It is not right," Oisille interposed, "to hold all 
women responsible because one is not virtuous." 

"All you women are alike," Saffr-edant replied, "how¬ 
ever fair you are on the outside, one has but to look care¬ 
fully under your garments to see that you are women." 

Nomerfide said to him; "If we were to listen to you 
we should go on wrangling all day, but I am so anxious 
to hear another story, that I must ask Longarine to call 
upon somebody for one." 

Longarine looked at Guebron and said to him: "If 
you have anything to relate of some well-bred lady, pray 
let us hear it." 

He replied: "Since I am to relate what I know, I 
will tell you something that happened at Milan." 
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Novel XVI 

A Milanese lady approved so much of her lover’s bravery and high 
spmt that she loved him ever after on that very account. 

At the time when the Grand-Master of Chaumont was 
governor of Milan, there lived a lady there who was 
looked upon as one of the best-bred in that city. She 
had married an Italian count, and when he died she went 
to live with her brothers-in-law, and would never hear 
of marrying again, and lived such a discreet ai^d saintly 
life that everybody in the duchy, French or Italian, 
esteemed her very highly. One day when her brothers 
and sisters-in-law gave a grand entertainment to the 
Grand-Master of Chaumont, the widow was obliged to 
be present, though she made it a rule not to go into society. 
When the Frenchmen saw her, they admired her beauty 
and grace, and especially one of them, whose name I shall 
not mention; but there was not a Frenchman in Italy who 
was more worthy of. a woman's love, for he was a most 
handsome, accomplished, and perfect gentleman. 

When he saw this widow lady in her black crape, 
keeping aloof from the young people, and in a corner 
with several old dames, he went and spoke to her, since 
he had never been frightened of man or woman yet, took 
off his mask and danced no more, for the sake of being 
in her company. All the evening he talked with her and 
the old ladies, and enjoyed himself so much that when 
he left he hardly believed that he had had time to sit 
down. And although he talked with this lady of nothing 
but common subjects which can be spoken about before 
everyone, yet she felt sure that he wished to make her 
nearer acquaintance, but she was determined to prevent 
this as far as possible, so that he could never meet her 
in any society. 
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He made enquiries about her manner of life, and 
found out that she was much in the habit of going to 
churches and religious houses. Therefore he watched her 
so closely, that she could go nowhere without his know- 
ing it, and he always stayed in the church as long as there 
was any chance of seeing her, and looked at her so 
intently that she could not possibly ignore his love. In 
order to avoid meeting him so often, she pretended to be 
ill for a time, and heard mass at home, which vexed the 
gentleman very much as he had no other means of meet¬ 
ing her but in church. When she thought she had cured 
him of his habit, she went to church as before, but love 
soon acquainted the gentleman with these facts, and he 
became as devout as ever, and for fear that she should 
again put obstacles in his way, and lest he should have 
no opportunity of making his feelings known to her, he 
went one morning, when she thought that she was well 
concealed in a small side chapel where she was hearing 
mass, and knelt down at the end of the altar; when, 
seeing that she had no attendants, at the moment that the 
priest was elevating the Host, he turned to her and said: 

‘ 'Madame, I take Him whom the priest is holding in his 
hands to witness, that you are the sole cause of my death, 
for though you may debar me from speaking with you, 
yet you must know what my feelings are, as my sunken 
eyes and my pale cheeks must have made you sensible 
of the truth.” The lady, who pretended not to under¬ 
stand what he meant, said: "This is not the proper way 
to pray to God, but the poets say that the gods laugh at 
the oaths and falsehoods of lovers, therefore women who 
love their honour, should neither be credulous nor 
pitiful.” 

So saying she rose and returned home. You may 
guess how enraged the gentleman was at her answer. But 
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as he was a very high-spirited man, he preferred this un¬ 
favourable answer to having no chance of declaring his 
feelings, and for three years he persevered, and lost no 
opportunity of soliciting her by letters and all other means. 
But during all that time he could obtain no answer, only 
she shunned him as the wolf does the hound who is on 
his track; not that she hated him, but for the sake of 
her honour and reputation, and for this very reason he 
was more ardent than ever in the pursuit, till after a world 
of troubles, refusals, torturing and despair, she, seeing 
the greatness of his love, consented to grant him what he 
so greatly desired and had waited for so long. 

When they had settled how they were to meet, the 
French gentleman did not hesitate to go to the house, 
though it was at the risk of his life, for she lived with her 
relations. As he was as cunning as he was handsome, he 
went into her room at the appointed hour, where he found 
her quite alone in a splendid bed, and as he was hastily 
undressing himself to go to bed with her, he heard a sound 
of whispering outside the door, and of swords clashing 
against the wall. The lady grew very pale and said to 
him, “Alas! your life and my honour are in the greatest 
possible danger, for I hear my brothers who are looking 
for you to kill you, so pray hide under the bed, and then 
when they cannot find you, I can pretend to be very angry 
with them for the noise they have made without any 
reason/' The gentleman, who had never known what 
fear was, replied: “What are your brothers, that they 
should frighten a brave man? If their whole race were 
together I am quite sure that they would not wait for my 
fourth sword thrust, so remain quietly in bed, and let me 
guard the door." 

So saying he wrapped his cloak round his left arm, 
and with his sword in his right he opened the door, to 
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see who the swordsmen were, and outside he found two 
waiting women, who had made all this noise with two 
swords in each hand. "Pardon us, sir," they said, "for 
we have only acted on our mistress's orders by doing as 
we have, but we shall give you no further annoyance." 

The gentleman seeing only two women, told them to 
go to the devil, and slamming the door in their faces, got 
into bed with the lady as soon as he could, whose pre¬ 
tended fear had not lessened her love, and without asking 
her the meaning of this pretended alarm, he only thought 
of gratifying his passion. But when he saw it was near 
daybreak, he asked her why she had played him such 
tricks, by delaying his happiness and trying to frighten 
him. She laughed, and replied: "I was always deter¬ 
mined never to love, and ever since I have been a widow 
I have been able to keep my resolve, but ever since you 
spoke to me at that entertainment, I changed my mind, 
and I began at once to love you as much as you loved me. 
It certainly is true that honour, which has always been 
my guide, prevented me from doing anything which might 
lessen my reputation. But as the hind wounded to death 
thinks that she can get rid of her pain by change of place, 
so I thought, that by going from church to church, I might 
fly from him whose image I love in my heart, the proof 
of whose love has been so perfect, that it has reconciled 
honour with love. But in order to be quite certain that 
I was confiding my heart and my love to a perfect knight, 
I * determined to put you to this proof by means of my 
waiting women, fully determined that if from love of life 
or any other motive you had been such a coward as to 
hide yourself under the bed, I would go into another room 
and never again have anything to do with you. But 
since I found that you were handsome, graceful, and were 
even braver than I had been told you were, since you knew 
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no fear, and that it could not the least lessen your love for 
me, I am determined to have no other lover but you as 
long as I live, for I am certain that I can confide my 
life and my honour into no better hands than into those 
of the man whose equal I have never met." 

As if the human will could be unchangeable, they 
promised and vowed what was altogether out of their 
power, namely perpetual love, which can neither be born 
nor dwell in men's hearts, as those women know who have 
found out by experience how long such feelings last. 

"Therefore, ladies, beware of us, just as the stag, if 
he had any sense, would beware of the huntsman, for our 
happiness, our intention, always is to see you captives, 
and to rob you of that which you cherish more than your 
life." 

"Pray Guebron," said Hircan, "how long have you 
turned preacher? You certainly do not always talk like 
that." 

"I certainly have now spoken quite in opposition to 
the opinions which I have professed all my life, but since 
my teeth are so bad that I can eat no venison, I warn 
the poor hinds against the huntsmen, to make amends in 
my old age for all the ills which I deserved during my 
youth." 

"Thank you for your warning, Guebron," was 
Nomerfide's reply, "but we do not care much for it, for 
you did not speak in that fashion to the lady whom you 
loved so well, so that is a sign that you do not love as 
much, and do not wish us to be loved; nevertheless we 
think that we are as good and virtuous as those whom you 
pursued so long in your youth. But that is the boast of 
old people, who always fancy that they have been better 
than those who live after them." 
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“Well, Nomerfide," said Guebron, “when the 
deceit of one of your lovers has made you acquainted with 
the wickedness of men, will you then believe that I have 
told you the truth ?" 

“It seems to me,” said Oisille, “that the gentleman 
whose bravery you praised so highly ought rather to be 
praised for his ardent love, which is such a power that 
it will induce the most cowardly to undertake what the 
bravest might not venture on.“ 

“Madame/’ Saffredant replied, “if he had not 
thought that the Italians were better in words than in 
deeds, I think he must have been frightened/' 

“Yes,” she answered, “if his heart had not been so 
inflamed that it burned out all fear.” 

“It appears to me," said Hircan, “that since you do 
not think his bravery worthy of much praise, you must 
know some body else who is more worthy of being 
extolled." 

Oisille said to him; “It is quite true that the gentle¬ 
man's courage was praiseworthy, but I know an instance 
of still more admirable valour." Whereupon Guebron 
called upon her for the next story, which she prefaced by 
saying that no praise could be too great to bestow on a 
man who without any necessity and from pure courage 
behaved in the manner she was about to relate in the fol¬ 
lowing tale. 


Novel XVII 

King Francis proved his courage and generosity in the case of Count 
William, who wished to murder him. 

A German Count, named William, of the House of 
Saxony, which is so closely allied to that of Savoy that 
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formerly the two houses made but one, entered the service 
of King Francis, in the town of Dijon in ^Burgundy. The 
count, who was as brave and handsome a gentleman as 
there was in Germany, was well received by the king that 
he not only took him into his service but made him one 
of his personal attendants. One day the governor of 
Burgundy, the Seigneur de La Tremouille, an old knight 
and faithful servant of the king, who was always suspi¬ 
cious and feared lest any harm should happen to his 
master, and thus always had a number of spies about 
amongst his enemies to discover what they were doing, 
and who governed so well that nothing escaped his notice, 
received a letter from one of his friends that Count 
William had already received a bribe, with a promise of 
more money if he would kill the king by some means or 
other. The Seigneur de La Tremouille did not fail to tell 
the king of this, and also made no secret of it to Madame 
Louise of Savoy, the king's mother, who although she was 
related to the German, begged the king to banish him at 
once. But he begged his mother not to mention the matter 
again, as it was quite impossible that such an honourable 
and gallant gentleman could be guilty of such an act. 

After some time there came another report, which 
confirmed the first, whereupon the governor, who was 
devoted to his master, begged to be allowed either to expel 
the count from France or to take measures against him, 
but the king requested him to take no notice of the matter, 
as he thought that he should find out the truth by some other 
means, and so one day when he was going out hunting, 
armed only with a first rate sword, he took Count William 
with him, whom he ordered to keep close to him. After 
having hunted the stag for some time, the king, seeing 
that all his attendants, except the count, were far away, 
turned aside into a by-path. When he found himself 
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alone with the count in the depth of the forest, he said 
to him, drawing his sword: “Do you not think that this 
is a beautiful and excellent sword?” The count, after 
trying it, answered that he had never seen a better. “You 
are quite right,” said the king, “and I fancy that any 
gentleman who might wish to kill me, when he saw my 
strength of arm and the goodness of my sword, and knew 
how bold I was, would think twice before he ventured to 
attack me; nevertheless, I should think very badly of him 
if being man to man and without witnesses, he did not 
dare to try and carry out what he had undertaken.” 
Count William looked at him in astonishment and 
replied: “Sire, it could be as wicked to entertain such 
an idea, *as it would be foolish to try and put it into 
execution.” 

The king laughed and sheathed his sword, and hear¬ 
ing that the hunt was close by, galloped after it as fast 
as he could, and when he had rejoined his suite he did 
not mention this matter to any one, being quite certain 
that Count William, brave and daring as he was, was 
nevertheless not the man to undertake such an enter¬ 
prise. But the count fearing that he might be betrayed 
or at least suspected, went the next morning to Robertet, 
the secretary of Finance, and told him that, on consider¬ 
ing what the salary and perquisities which the king had 
promised him if he would remain in his service would be, 
he had come to the conclusion that they would not suffice 
for more than half a year and that, if the king would not 
double the amount, he should be obliged to leave his 
service; at the same time he begged Robertet to let him 
know the king's decision as soon as he could. Robertet’s 
answer was, that the best thing he could do would be to 
go to the king at once, and as a matter of fact he was 
very glad to do so, for he had heard of the governor's 
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warnings. Therefore, as soon as the king was awake he 
went to make his request, in the presence of M. de La 
Tremouille and Admiral Bonnivet, who did not know what 
the king had done the day previously. 

The king's answer was: "‘You wish to dismiss Count 
William from my service, and you see that he has dis¬ 
missed himself, therefore tell him, that if he is not satis¬ 
fied with the position he accepted when he entered my 
service, he is quite right in seeking his luck elsewhere, and 
1 shall certainly not put any obstacle in his way, and shall 
be pleased to hear that he has received an appointment 
on which he can live as he deserves." Robertet at once 
conveyed the king's answer to the count, 'who said that 
he should start directly, and he was so afraid of what 
might happen that in twenty-four hours all his prepara¬ 
tions were made. He went to pay his farewell respects 
to the king as the latter was about to go to dinner, and 
pretended to be very sorry that he was obliged to leave 
his service; and then he bade farewell to the king's mother 
who was as glad to part from him as she had been pleased 
to receive him, being a relation and friend. When the 
king saw that his mother and his courtiers were astonished 
at his sudden departure, he told them of the fright he 
had given the count, adding that even were he innocent 
of the charges brought against him, yet he had been 
sufficiently alarmed to leave the service of a master, whose 
temper he did not. altogether know. 

"I see no reason, ladies, that could have induced 
the king thus to expose his life against a man who was 
so highly thought of except that from his magnanimity 
he chose to leave that sphere in which kings find no 
equals who can offer them single combat, in order that 
he might put himself on the same footing with a man 
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whom he took for his enemy, so that he might satisfy 
himself about his daring and courage/’ 

"He was certainly right,” Parlamente answered; 
"for all human praise can never satisfy a noble heart so 
much as the knowledge that it possesses those virtues with 
which God had endowed it.” 

"A long time ago,” Guebron said, "poets and others 
told us, that to reach the temple of fame, we must 
pass through that of virtue, and as I know the persons 
concerned in this tale, I am sure that the king is one of 
the bravest men in his kingdom.” 

"Certainly,” Hircan continued, "when Count William 
came to France, I should have feared his sword more 
than that of all the smart Italians who were at the court.” 

"We all know,” said Emarsuitte, "that we cannot 
praise him enough, and that we might pass our whole 
day in holding him up to admiration, therefore, madame, 
call on somebody to tell us something else good of man, 
if it be possible.” 

"Hircan,” replied Oisille, "you are so in the habit 
of speaking ill of women, that I think it will be very easy 
for you to sing the praises of some men, and so I call 
upon you.” 

"That is very easily done,” was his answer, "for a 
very short time ago I was told the story of a gentleman 
whose love, firmness, and patience were so praiseworthy, 
that I cannot forget them.” 

Novel XVIII 

A young and beautiful lady tests the fidelity of a student, her lover, 
before she allows him to attack her honour. 

In one of the pleasantest towns of France there was a 
young seigneur, who was attending the High Schools there 
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in order to gain that knowledge by which those of high 
rank attain to virtue and learning, and his attainments 
were so high that when he was only seventeen years old 
he was held up as an example to all others; but yet, when 
he had done his regular work, love gave him other 
employment, which he found in seeking the favour of 
one of the handsomest ladies of that part of the country, 
who had come into the town on account of a law suit 
that she had. But before love had tried to conquer the 
heart of this young gentleman by the beauty of,the lady, 
it had already gained her heart when she saw all the 
perfections of that young seigneur, for nobody could excel 
him in good looks, graceful bearing, good sense, or win¬ 
ning words. When we consider how soon the fire of love 
is kindled, you will not be surprised that it very soon 
took possession of two such perfect beings, and that it so 
filled them with its light, that their thoughts, wishes and 
words, were but a reflex of its flame although he was so 
young that he carried on the matter as quietly as he pos¬ 
sibly could. 

But she, whom love had vanquished, did not require 
much solicitation, though, through a lady's innate modesty, 
she did not let him see the strength of her desires. At 
last, however, the fortress of her heart, where honour 
resides, was so battered in, that the poor lady made up 
her mind to grant that which she had always wanted; but 
in order to prove the patience, endurance, and love of 
her humble servant, she agreed to give him what he 
desired on one very difficult condition, and she assured 
him that if he would keep to it she would always love 
him faithfully, but if not he should never have her as long 
as he lived, and it was this—that they should go to bed 
together in their night gear, but that he should demand 
nothing further of her than kisses and sweet words. 
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He, thinking that there could be no pleasure to be 
compared with what she offered him, gladly agreed to 
her conditions, and when night came, he fulfilled his pro¬ 
mise, and although she bestowed the most ardent caresses 
on him, and he felt very much inclined to push matters 
to extremities, yet he would not break his word. Think¬ 
ing as he did the pains of purgatory could not be much 
worse than those which he was enduring, yet his love was 
so great, and his hope so strong, that, certain as he was 
that her love—which he had acquired with such difficulty 
—would continue, he got up from her bed without having 
caused her the least annoyance. 

The lady, who, as I believe, was more surprised than 
pleased at his continence, at once thought, either that his 
love was not so great as she had believed, or that he had 
not found her as much to his liking as he had hoped, and 
without reflecting on the respect, patience and faithful¬ 
ness which he had shown towards her, at once determined 
to put him to a further proof before fully keeping her 
promise. In order to do this she begged him to make 
love to one of her waiting maids, who was younger and 
much handsomer than herself, so that those who saw him 
coming to the house so often might think it was for the 
maid's and not for the mistress's sake. The young 
seigneur, who felt sure he was loved as much as he loved, 
carried out her commands, and from love to her, forced 
himself to make love to the girl, who seeing how hand¬ 
some he was and how seductive a tongue he had, believed 
all he said to her, and fell in love with him just as much 
as if he had really been in love with her. 

When the lady saw that matters were progressing 
thus, and that nevertheless this lord continued to remind 
her of her promise, she agreed to allow him to come to 
her at one o'clock in the morning and that she felt the 
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love and obedience which he had shown her so much that 
it was only just that he should be recompensed for his 
patience. You may guess how delighted the ardent 
lover was at this promise, and that he was punctual at 
the time of assignation. But the lady, who wished to 
prove the force of his love, said to her beautiful attendant: 
“l know seigneur so-and-so loves you, and I think that 
you are just as much in love with him, therefore I feel so 
much pity for you both that I am determined to give you 
an opportunity of talking together as long as you wish, 
and quite at your ease." The waiting-maid was in such 
raptures that she could not disguise her passion, and told 
her mistress that she was quite ready to do as she wished, 
and at her orders she undressed herself and got into a 
handsome bed, all by herself, in a room, the door of which 
the lady left open, whilst it was brilliantly lighted so as 
to display the girl's beauties all the better. The mistress 
then pretended to go away, but hid herself so carefully 
close to the bed that she could not be seen. 

The unhappy lover, thinking that he should find her 
as she had promised, did not fail to come into the bed¬ 
room at the appointed hour as softly as he could, and 
after closing the door, and taking off his gown and furred 
slippers, he got into bed, where he hoped to find all he 
desired; but no sooner did he stretch out his arms to 
embrace her whom he thought to be his lady than the 
poor girl, who thought he belonged altogether to her, 
threw her arms round his neck, whispering such loving 
words with such a loving face that there is no holy hermit 
who would not have forgotten his paternosters over them. 
But when he had recognised her by her voice and by her 
face, love which had made in such a hurry to go to bed 
made him get up still quicker when he perceived that his 
bed fellow was not she who had caused him all his suffer- 
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ings; and as much vexed with the mistress as with the 
maid,*he said to her: "Your folly, and the malicious in¬ 
tention of her who has put you where you are, cannot 
make me other than I am, but try and be a respectable 
woman for you shall not lose your good name by my 
means." Saying this, he left the room in a great rage, 
and for a long time did not return to his mistress. But 
love, which always hopes, assured him that the greater 
the strength of his love was, and the more it was known 
after such trials, the longer and greater would be his 
enjoyment. The lady, who had heard all that he said, 
was so satisfied and astonished at the greatness and 
strength of his love that she was most impatient to see 
him again, to ask his pardon for all the ills she knew she 
had made him suffer. And the first time she met him she 
spoke to him so graciously and tenderly that not only 
did he forget all his pains but even thought himself very 
fortunate at having endured them seeing that they’had 
turned to his glory and to the perfect assurance of her 
love, which from that day forward he enjoyed without let 
or hindrance, as much as he could possibly desire. 

"Can you, ladies, think of any woman who would 
have been so firm, so patient, and so loyal in her love 
as this young gentleman was? They who have under¬ 
gone such temptations would find those of St. Anthony 
nothing compared to them, for a man who can be patient 
and chaste when beauty, love, time and opportunity 
favour him, is virtuous enough to be able to defy all the 
devils in hell." 

"Tell me," Guebron said, "which of his two trials 
seem to you the most difficult?" 

Parlamente thought the first, but Longarine that the 
other was, as he had to conquer both love and himself. 
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Simontault thought he was a fool the first time, and block¬ 
head afterwards, as he made his mistress suffer as* much 
as, or more than, he did himself, for she only made him 
promise so that she might appear better than she really 
was, as an ardent passion could not be checked, and 
vicious as she was she pretended to be virtuous, that he 
must be heroic to obtain her, and next was a blockhead 
to leave her who loved him when he would have had a 
very good excuse seeing how he had been provoked. 
Dagoucin thought that the first time he had shown him¬ 
self firm, patient and true, and the next a loyal and a 
perfect lover, but Saffredant’s opinion was that he was 
suffering from some enchantment, such as were used to 
prevent newly married men from consummating their 
marriage; the question was whether he proved himself a 
man later on, and whether it was virtue or ijnpotence 
that caused him to be so chaste. 

Hircan assured them that he knew the man and his 
temperament perfectly, and that love caused him to act 
as he did, and neither coldness nor impotence. 

After much more talk on this matter, whether, if he 
had enjoyed the chambermaid in her presence, she would 
ever have granted him her favours, and whether in such 
a case he might not have been excused for using force, 
as sometimes the only means of gaining a fortress was 
by storming it; Emarsuitte said it might be thought that 
all love was founded on such follies, but that love often 
existed without such intentions, and being challenged by 
Hircan to relate such a case, she began as follows. 
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Novel XIX 

Of two lovers , who not being able to marry, turned monk and nun, 
he at the monastery of St. Francis, and she at the nunnery of 
St. Claire. 


At the time of the Marquis of Mantua, who had married 
the sister of the Duke of Ferrara, there was a young lady 
called Paulina attached to the household of the duchess, 
who was so ardently loved by a gentleman in the service 
of the marquis that everybody wondered at it. As he was 
poor, but therewithal so charming and brave, and stood 
so high in the favour of the marquis, that it was thought 
he would easily find a rich wife. But it seemed that 
Paulina possessed all the treasures of the world, and that, 
by mkrrying her they would be his. As the marchioness 
wished Paulina, by her means, to make a more wealthy 
marriage, she did her best to turn her against this match, 
and often hindered them from meeting, telling them that 
if they married they would be the poorest and most un¬ 
happy couple in all Italy, but the gentleman would not 
listen to her reasons, and though Paulina dissembled her 
love as well as she could, she only thought of it the more. 

Their love endured everything, in the hopes that time 
would bring them better luck, but whilst they were wait¬ 
ing for this, war broke out, in which the gentleman was 
taken prisoner, together with a Frenchman, who was just 
as much in love in France as the other was in Italy. Being 
fellows in misfortune, they communicated their secrets 
to each other. The Frenchman confessed that his heart 
was enchained just as much as that of his friend, without 
saying by whom, but as they both were in the service of 
the Marquis of Mantua, this French gentleman knew per¬ 
fectly well that his comrade was in love with Paulina, and 
as he had his interests at heart, he advised him to get 
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rid of it, which, however, the Italian declared to be out 
of his power, and added that, unless the Marquis of 
Mantua gave him his mistress as a recompense for his 
imprisonment and all the services he had rendered him, 
he would turn Franciscan, and have no other master than 
God, which, however, his friend would not believe, as 
he saw no signs of religion in him, except his devotion to 
Paulina. 

At the end of nine months, the French gentleman 
was set at liberty, and exerted himself so diligently that 
he obtained his comrade's also, who at once tried all he 
could to obtain the sanction of the marquis and 
marchioness to his marriage with Paulina. But he could 
not advance his suit in the least, as they set their inevit¬ 
able poverty before his eyes ,* and also because her friends 
would not agree to the match, and even forbade him to 
speak to her, so that he might be cured of his love by 
absence, and by seeing the impossibility of it. When he 
saw that he was obliged to obey, he obtained permission 
to bid Paulina farewell, as he would never speak to her 
again, and when this was granted him he said to her: 

“As heaven and earth are against us, and not only 
prevent us from marrying, but as we are forbidden even 
to meet or to speak together, the marquis and marchioness, 
who have laid this command on us, can boast of having 
smitten with one word, two hearts, whose bodies can 
henceforth only languish, showing thus that they never 
felt either love or pity; I know that they want us 
severally to make a rich marriage, but they do not know 
that contentment is the true riches, and they have so 
wronged and displeased me that I cannot remain in their 
service. No doubt if I had never mentioned this 
marriage they would have had no scruples about allowing 
us to meet and talk together, but I assure you that I would 
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rather die than give up my love for you, honourable and 
virtuous as it is. As since, I could not .patiently Endure 
not to speak to you should I see you, and if I do not see 
your heart, which cannot remain void, would be filled with 
despair which would be sure to have some terrible ending, 
I have determined to embrace the monastic life. I know 
that an* individual may be saved in my condition of life, 
but I have made up my mind to this, so that I may have 
more opportunity for contemplating the divine goodness, 
which I hope will pity the faults of my youth, and change 
my heart so that I may learn to love spiritual things, as 
I have loved temporal things. And if God gives me 
grace to attain to this knowledge, I will continually pray 
to God for you, and also beg you, for the sake of that 
strong and loyal love which has existed between us, to 
remember me in your prayers, and to beseech God to 
give me as much constancy when I can see you no longer, 
as He gave me pleasure in your presence. And as I have 
for long hoped to have from you in marriage what honour 
and conscience allow, I have been satisfied with that hope, 
but now that I have lost it, and can no longer expect even 
to be treated by you as a husband, at least, in bidding 
farewell, I beg you to treat me as a brother, and to kiss 
me. 

Poor Paulina, who had always treated him very 
strictly when she saw the extremity of his grief, and the 
honourable nature of his request, which was so moderate 
under such circumstances, did not answer him, but threw 
herself on to his neck, and wept so bitterly that speech, 
feeling, and strength failed her, and she fainted in his 
arms, so that from pity, love and sadness he did the same, 
and one of Paulina's companions seeing them both fall 
down called for help, and by dint of proper remedies they 
were brought round. 
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Paulina, who had wished to hide her love, was 
ashamed when she found how vehemently she had 
demonstrated it, but she found a good excuse in the pity 
which she felt for the poor gentleman. But he, who could 
not endure to bid her an eternal farewell, hurried to his 
chamber with such a heavy heart, that when he got there 
he fell on the bed like a corpse, and spent the night in 
such piteous lamentations that his servants thought he 
must have lost all his relations and friends and all that he 
had in the world. The next morning he commanded 
himself to the Lord, and after he had divided what little 
he possessed, taking only a small sum .of money with him, 
and forbidding his people to follow him, he went alone 
to the monastery of the Observance to ask for the religious 
habit, as he was fully determined never to wear any other. 
The Superior, who had known him formerly, thought at 
first that it was either mockery or that he himself was 
dreaming, for in all the country there did not seem to be 
a gentleman less fitted for a Franciscan, though he pos¬ 
sessed all the graces and virtues which can be desired in 
a gentleman. But after he had heard what he had to 
say, and had seen his floods of tears, although he did not 
know what their source might be, the Superior received 
him kindly, and when he saw how persistent he was, he 
soon after gave him the monastic habit, which he received 
very devoutly, though when the marquis and marchioness 
heard it, they thought it so strange that they could scarce¬ 
ly believe it. Paulina, so that she might prove that she 
was not in love, dissembled her regret at his loss as well 
as she could, so that everyone said she had very soon 
forgotten her loyal servant's great affection, and so for five 
or six months she made no further sign. But one day, 
going to High Mass at the monastery of the Observance 
with her mistress, when the priest, the deacon, and the 
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sub-deacon came out of the vestry to go to the high altar, 
her lover, who was not yet out of the year of his noviciate, 
and was serving as acolyte, came first, carrying the two 
wine and water cruets, which were covered with a silk 
cloth, walking with downcast eyes. When Paulina saw 
him in that dress, which rather heightened than diminish¬ 
ed his good looks, she was so astonished and disturbed, 
that to conceal the real cause of her heightened colour she 
began to cough. The poor lover, who knew this sound 
better than the sound of the monastery bells, did not dare 
to, look round but as he passed by her, his eyes would take 
the direction which they had been so accustomed to, and 
whilst looking sadly at Paulina, the fire which he had 
thought was almost extinct took such fierce possession of 
him, that, wishing to restrain it more than he was able, 
he fell down at his full length in front of her; so frightened 
was he that the real cause should be known, he said that 
the pavement which was broken at that spot had caused 
him to fall. 

When Paulina saw that he had not changed his senti¬ 
ments towards her, with his dress, and that it was so long 
since he had entered the monastery that every one thought 
she had forgotten him, determined to carry the design 
which she had into execution, namely, to follow his 
example, and at any rate be one with him in the religious 
life, just as whilst they had been in the world they had 
lived in one house under one master and mistress. More 
than fourteen months before she had arranged everything 
that was necessary previous to her taking the veil, and so 
one morning she asked leave of her mistress to go and 
hear mass at the convent of St. Claire, which was granted 
her. As she passed by the Franciscan monastery, she 
begged the Superior to allow her to see her lover whom 
she called her relation, and when she saw him alone’in the 
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chapel she said to him: “If my honour had allowed me 
to take the veil as soon as you assumed the monastic habit, 
I should not have waited so long; but as I have been able 
by my patience to overcome the opinions of those who 
always think ill rather than good of every action, I have 
determined to adopt the same state of life and habit as 
you wear, without asking what it is, for if you fare well I 
shall do the same, and if you fare ill I do not wish to be 
exempt; for by whatever road you go to Paradise I wish 
to follow you, for I am certain that He—who is the only 
really perfect being, and worthy of the same of love—has 
drawn us to His service by an honourable and reasonable 
love which He will turn entirely to Himself by His Holy 
Spirit, and I can only pray that you and I may both forget 
this perishable body which we have from the old Adam, 
and to put on that of our spouse Jesus Christ/’ This 
monastic lover was so pleased to hear of her holy resolve 
that he strengthened her in her opinion as much as he 
could, with tears of joy, and told her that as he could 
never hope for anything more than speaking to her, he 
was pleased to be in a place where he could always have 
an opportunity of seeing her, and that their conversation 
would always be such that both of them would be the 
better for it, and he prayed to God to keep them in His 
hand, where none need perish. When he had said this 
with tears of love and joy, he kissed her hands, but she 
stooped her face down to his hand and they exchanged 
the kiss of love in true charity. 

From the Fraciscans Paulina went straight to the con¬ 
vent of St. Claire, where she was received and veiled, 
and then sent word of the event to the marchioness, who 
would hardly credit it, but the next day she went to the 
convert to see her and persuade her to change her mind; 
but Paulina’s answer was that though she had been able 
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to deprive her of a human husband (the man she had 
loved best in the world) she must be satisfied with that, 
without trying to separate her from Him who was immor¬ 
tal and invisible, for neither she nor any other creature 
on earth could do it, whereupon the marchioness, seeing 
how bent she was on carrying out her pious resolve, kissed 
her and left her with extreme regret. And Paulina and 
her lover lived such holy and devout lives that nobody can 
doubt that He, whose law is charity, said to them at the 
end of their life, as He said it to Mary Magdalene: “Your 
sins are forgiven you because you have loved much,” or 
that removed them in peace to that abode whose recom¬ 
pense exceeds all human merits, and much more than 
repays them for all the good they have done. 

“You must own, ladies, that no man's love was ever 
greater but it was so well repaid that I only wish that all 
those who are in love were as well recompensed.” 

“If that were so there would be more fools than ever,”’ 
Hircan said. 

“Surely,” was Oisille’s reply, “you cannot call it 
folly to love in such an honourable manner in youth, and 
then to bestow all that love on God?” 

Hircan laughed and said: “If melancholy and despair 
are praiseworthy, I will allow that Paulina and her lover 
were deserving of praise.” 

“Yet,” Guebron answered, “God has many means of 
attracting us to Him, whose beginning indeed may seem 
bad, but their end is very good.” 

“It is my opinion,” Parlamente interposed, “that no 
one can love God perfectly who has not loved somebody 
in this world, and I call those perfect lovers who seek 
some perfection, either goodness, beauty, or grace, in the 
object of their love.” 
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“If I could speak Latin well/' said Simontault, “I 
would quote St. John to you, who says: 'If he loveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen,’ for by means of visible objects 
we are led to the love of the invisible/' 

“If you will tell us where to find such a perfect man," 
Emarsuitte replied, “laudamus eum.” 

“There are some men," Dagoucin answered, “whose 
love is so strong and perfect that they would rather die 
than entertain any desire contrary to the honour and con¬ 
science of their mistress, and would not let either them 
or others know their feelings." 

“They are like chameleons," Saffredant said, “who 
live on air, for there is no man living who does not desire 
to declare his love, and to know that he is loved, and I 
am sure that there is no love fever so hot that is not imme¬ 
diately cured when one knows that one is not loved; as 
for me, I have seen actual miracles in that way." 

“I beg, therefore," Emarsuitte replied, “that you 
will take my place and tell us of somebody who was thus 
cured, by finding out something in his mistress that he 
did not desire." 

Saffredant answered: “I am fearful of offending 
the ladies, whose humble servant I always have been and 
always shall be, that I should not have dared to mention 
their imperfections unless I had been expressly ordered to 
do so, but I will obey and speak the truth." 

Novel XX 

A gentleman is unexpectedly cured cff his love at finding his cruel 
mistress in the arms of her groom. 

There was a gentleman in Dauphine called the Seigneur 
de Ryant, who belonged to the household of Francis I, and 
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who was as handsome and well-bred a man as could be 
found anywhere. For a long time he had paid his court 
to a widow lady, whom he had loved and respected so 
much that he did not dare to ask her for what he parti¬ 
cularly wanted, for fear of losing her good graces. Know¬ 
ing, moreover, how good-looking and worthy of being 
loved he was, he fully believed what she often assured 
him was a fact, that she loved him better than any other 
man in the world, and that if she were inclined to do any¬ 
thing for any one it would be for him alone, but it must 
be nothing that should go beyond the limits of virtuous 
friendship, and she told him, that if she suspected him of 
putting forward pretensions to anything further, he would 
lose her altogether. The unhappy gentleman was not only 
satisfied with that, but considered himself very fortunate 
in having gained the heart of such a virtuous lady. It 
would take too long to tell you of his love, of his long 
courtship, and of the journeys he took to see her; finally, 
however, this wretched martyr in that pleasant fire, in 
which one wishes to burn the more one has been burnt, 
was constantly seeking for means to increase his martyr¬ 
dom. One day, he took a fancy to travel post to go and 
see her whom he loved better than himself, and whom 
he thought more highly of than of all the women in the 
world. As .soon as he arrived he went to the house and 
asked where she was. He was told that she had only 
just returned from vespers and had gone into the warren 
to finish her devotions. 

He dismounted and went straight to the warren 
where she was, and met her woman who told him that 
she had gone to take a walk by herself in the great alley 
which Was in the warren. He began to hope there might 
be some good fortune in store for him, and as softly as 
he could and without making any noise looked for her, 
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as he wished above all things to find her alone. But 
when he came to a delightful arbour formed of the hang¬ 
ing boughs of trees, which was as pleasant a spot as any 
one could wish to find, he entered it suddenly hoping to 
find her there, and so he did certainly, but she was lying 
on the grass in the arms of one of her grooms who was 
as ugly, filthy, and disgusting, as the gentleman was the 
contrary. You may imagine his disgust at this sight; 
fortunately, however, it was so great that it at once 
quenched every spark of that ardour which had been 
devouring him so long, for he was as full of anger as he 
had been of love, and so he said: “Madame, much good 
may it do you. Now that I have found out what you 
really are, I am completely cured of the love which I felt 
for you whilst I looked upon you as a decent woman/' 
and without another word he returned home, quicker than 
he had come. The only answer the poor woman could 
give him was to cover her face with her hands, for as 
she could not hide her disgrace, she covered her eyes, so 
that she might not see him who saw through her so clearly 
in spite of her long course of pretended virtue. 

“So, ladies, pray never dissemble with an honour¬ 
able man if you have no intention of loving really, for 
hypocrisy is paid in its own coin, and God favours all 
real lovers/' 

“Certainly/’ Oisille remarked, “you have kept back 
a good story for the end of the day, and if we had not 
promised to speak the truth I could not have believed that 
a woman of station could have gone astray so far as to 
prefer a filthy muleteer to such a gentleman.” 

“Indeed, madame,” said Hircan, “you would excuse 
that poor widow, if you only knew the difference there is 
between a gentleman who has been used to wearing 
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armour and going to the wars nearly all his life, and a 
well-fed servant who has never experienced the hardships 
of war.” 

'There are some women,” Simontault continued, 
"who would like to have evengelists to preach up their 
virtues and their chastity, saying that did their honour 
allow theipi they would grant them all they desired, and 
then these poor fools declare that they would put their 
hands into the fire to prove how virtuous such ladies are, 
and all the time these dames show themselves just as they 
are to those who are like themselves, and choose for their 
lovers those who are not bold enough to speak, and who 
would not be believed if they did, on account of their 
low station in life.” 

"I do not believe it,” said Parlamente, "though I 
have heard it asserted; but it is time to go, that we may 
not keep the monks waiting like we did yesterday.” 

* The company all agreed to this, and returned to 
church, but when they got there, they found that though 
the bell had been rung, there was no one there to say 
the service, because the monks having heard that all their 
guests had gone to the meadow to tell each other tales, 
and as they were fonder of their pleasure than of their 
prayers, they had hid themselves lying on their stomachs 
in a ditch behind a thick hedge, and had been there listen¬ 
ing so intently to the stories, that they had not heard the 
monastery bell ring. This was self-evident when they 
arrived, for they were all so out of breath with running 
that they could scarcely begin vespers, and when they 
were over, they told those who asked them why they had 
begun so late and chanted so badly, what they had done 
in order to be able to listen, and so they were told that 
every day they might sit comfortably behind the hedge. 
The supper was very merry, and they related such things 
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When the company came into the refectory the next morn¬ 
ing they found Madame Oisille, who had already been 
there for half an hour, meditating on what she was going 
to read to them, and they were so engrossed with what 
they heard that a monk was obliged to come and summon 
them to mass as they did not hear the bell. After hearing 
mass devoutly and dining soberly so that the meal might 
not make them heavy, they all went into their several 
rooms, to look over their list of tales, till it was time to 
go to the meadow. Those who had some droll story to 
tell, already looked so merry that they hoped they would 
give them cause for a hearty laugh. When they were 
seated, they asked Saffredant whom he was going to call 
upon to begin. “Since the story I told last evening was 
very much against the ladies," was his reply, “and as I 
know none to repair it, I call upon Parlamente, whose 
excellent sense will enable her to praise the ladies so high¬ 
ly that she will make you forget the truth of my story." 

“I will remedy the mistake you made," Parlamente 
said, “but I will not imitate it, so, whilst confining myself 
strictly to truth as we have promised, I will undertake to 
tell you that there are ladies who have nothing but 
virtuous aims in view when they love. And since the lady 
of whom I am about to speak was of noble birth, I shall 
change nothing but the name, and beg you, ladies, to 
remember that love has no power to change an honour¬ 
able and chaste heart, as you will see by the following 
story." 
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Novel XXI 

The honourable and wonderful love which a young lady of a noble 
house entertained for a bastard—how the queen threw impediments 
in the way of their marriage and the lady's clever reply to the 
queen. 


There was a queen in France who had in her household 
several young ladies of title; amongst others there was 
one called Rolandine, who was nearly related to her, but 
as the queen had some reason to be displeased with her 
father, she did not treat her very well. Although the 
girl was neither particularly good-looking nor ugly, she 
was so sensible and of such a sweet disposition that several 
great lords and persons of high birth sought her in 
marriage, but they only got unfavourable answers as the 
father was so fond of his money that he neglected to settle 
his daughter in life, and as has been said, the queen 
favoured her so little, that she was not wooed by those 
who wished to ingratiate themselves with the queen. 
Thus, through the neglect of her father and the queen’s 
dislike, this poor girl remained for a long time unmarried, 
till at last she took this so much to heart, not because she 
was particularly eager to get married, but because she 
was ashamed of remaining single so long, she gave herself 
entirely up to devotion, and giving up all worldly pursuits, 
and the vanities of the court, she spent all her time in 
.prayer and working. 

Her youth was passed in this retired way, living as 
honourably and as piously as it was* possible for anybody 
to do. When she was nearly thirty years old, she made 
the acquaintance of a gentleman, who was the bastard of 
a noble house, and as brave and well-bred a man as any 
of that period, but he was poor, and certainly no lady 
would ever have thought of taking him for his good looks. 
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As he was also unmarried, like herself, and as we are 
apt to seek out companions in misfortune, he sought out 
Rolandine, and since their fortunes, temperaments, and 
conditions were very similar, by seeking each other out 
for mutual consolation, wherever an opportunity offered, 
they conceived a great affection for each other. Those 
who had seen that Rolandine was of so retired a disposi¬ 
tion that she would talk to nobody, seeing* that now she 
was incessantly with the bastard of this noble house, were 
greatly scandalised, and told her chaperon that she ought 
not to allow such long conversations. She therefore re¬ 
monstrated with Rolandine on the matter and told her how 
shocked everyone was because she was on such intimate 
terms with a man who was neither rich enough to marry 
her, nor handsome enough to be loved. Rolandine, who 
had hitherto always been more reproved for her devout 
and austere, than for her worldly ways, said to her 
chaperon: 

“You know, mother, that I cannot have a husband 
of my own rank in life, and that I have always attached 
myself to those who are young and good-looking; but, 
for fear of doing as I have seen others do, I have now 
attached myself to this gentleman, who as you know, is 
so good and virtuous that he never speaks with me but 
on good and virtuous topics. How can you, or those 
who speak about it, blame me for trying to console my¬ 
self for my troubles ?" The poor old lady, who loved 
her mistress more than she did herself, said to her: 
“Mademoiselle, I see that you are speaking the truth, and 
that neither your father nor your mistress treat you as 
they ought, but, as it is so, and your honour is thus being 
brought into question, you ought to break with the man, 
even if he were your own brother." 

Rolandine burst into tears, and replied: “As that is 
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your advice, I will follow it, but it is a wretched thing 
not to be able to find any consolation in this world. So 
when the bastard came, and wished, as usual, to have a 
long interview with her, she told him all that her chaperon 
had said, and begged him with tears to be satisfied with 
merely talking to her in public, till all this talk about them 
should have subsided, to which he agreed. But, as they 
could no longer mutually console each other on account 
of this separation, they soon began to feel so unhappy as 
she, at any rate, had never felt before. Her whole time 
was spent in prayer, fasting, and pilgrimages, for love 
which she had never felt before now caused her such 
misery that she never knew a moment’s rest. The 
bastard's love was just as strong, but as he had deter¬ 
mined to try and obtain her hand in marriage, and con¬ 
sidering that besides the love he bore her, how good it 
would be for him to be able to win her, cast about for 
means to declare himself openly to her, and, above all, to 
get the chaperon over to their side. He managed to do 
this, by telling her how wretched her unfortunate mistress 
was, as she was bereft of all comfort and consolation, and 
the poor old lady thanked him, with tears in her eyes, 
for the sincere affection he felt for her lady. They settled 
means to enable them to converse more freely together, 
and it was agreed that Rolandine should pretend to be 
suffering from a sick headache, and when her companions 
went into another room, they then would be left alone, 
and could talk together as long as they liked. The 
bastard was delighted, and did just as he was told, so 
that he could meet his mistress whenever he wished; but 
this pleasure did not last long, for the queen, who, as we 
know, disliked Rolandine, asked why she was. always in 
her own room, and some one told her that it was on 
account of her not being at all well, but somebody else, 
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who bore her a grudge, said that her sick headache would 
soon go, now that she could meet the bastard when she 
pleased. The queen, who thought that sins that were 
venial in others were mortal in her, sent for her, and 
forbade her ever to speak to the bastard except in her 
own, the queen's chamber, or in the great hall. 

Rolandine did not appear to object to this at all, but 
replied, that if she had thought that either he or any one 
else was objectionable to her majesty, she would never 
have spoken to him, but she made up her mind to find 
out some other means of which the queen should know 
nothing and this is how she managed. On Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays, when she fasted, she remained 
in her own room, where she had plenty of opportunity 
for speaking to him whom she had begun to love so dearly, 
whilst the others were at supper. And the shorter their 
time was, the more ardent did their language become, for 
they stole the time; their talk was as precious to them, 
as some article of great value is to a thief who steals it. 
But the matter was found out in spite of all their precau¬ 
tions, for a footman saw him going into her room one 
fast-day, and repeated it, so that at length it reached the 
queen's ears, who was so incensed that after this the bastard 
did not venture to go into the room of the maids-of-honour. 
In order however, not to lose every opportunity of speak¬ 
ing with her whom he loved so dearly, he often pretended 
to go on a journey, and in the evening he would return to 
church, or to the chapel of the castle, disguised as a 
Franciscan or a Jacobin, so that no one could recognise 
him, and there he would go and speak to Rolandine and 
to her chaperon. When he saw how much she loved him, 
he ventured to say to her: 

“Mademoiselle, you see the risk I run in speaking to 
you in spite of the queen's prohibition, and, on the other 
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hand, you see that your father has no intention whatever 
of allowing you to marry, as he has refused so many good 
offers for you, that I do not know of any one, far or near, 
who can obtain you. I know that I am poor, and that 
you could not marry a gentleman who was not richer than 
I am, but if love can be regarded as riches, I am the 
wealthiest man in the world. God has given you great 
wealth, and you have prospects of still greater, and, were 
I to be fortunate enough to be the husband of your choice, 
I would, all my life long, be your husband, your servant, 
and your lover. But, if you choose one who is your equal 
(who would be a very difficult man to find), he would 
insist on being the master, and would think more of your 
wealth than of yourself, of beauty than of virtue, and, 
whilst enjoying your riches, would neglect you. There¬ 
fore, from desire for your happiness, and my fears that 
you will not find it with anybody else, I beseech you, at 
the same time, to make me the most fortunate of 
mortals, and yourself the most contented wife in the 
world.’' 

Rolandine was delighted that he had thus expressed 
her very wishes, and told him that during the two years 
she had known him she had thought of all arguments that 
could be adduced for and against him, and that she had 
come to the conclusion that she . could find no one, no 
matter how handsome, rich, or of high station he might 
be, whom she could love except him, and that as her father 
had not tried to find her a husband, she could very well 
marry without his consent, though he could disinherit her 
for so doing, and that in marrying him, she should look 
upon herself as the richest woman in the world ; that she 
owed nothing to the queen, her mistress, who had prevent¬ 
ed her from marrying whilst she was young; but that she 
must stipulate, should she agree to marry him, that the 
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marriage should not be consummated before her father's 
death or -before she had obtained his consent to it. 

The bastard promised this willingly, whereupon they 
exchanged rings and kisses before God as a witness to 
their mutual promise, and after that matters never went 
any further between them than a kiss. These two per¬ 
fect lovers were quite satisfied with this slight satisfaction, 
and often they would not even meet for a long time, so 
certain were they of each other. There was scarcely a 
place where honour was to be gained, where the bastard 
was not to be found, who felt that he could never be poor 
as God had given him such a treasure in his wife, who 
during his frequent and long absence thought of no other 
man than him, and though several gentlemen demanded 
her hand her only answer was that, having remained un¬ 
married so long, she now had no intention of marrying. 
When this was reported to the queen she asked her why 
she said this, and Rolandine replied, that she did so in 
obedience to her wishes as she had never chosen to allow 
her to marry during her youth, when she might frequently 
have been well married, and that now age and patience 
had taught her to be satisfied with her present condi¬ 
tion, and that was the answer that she would ever 
give. 

When the war was over, and the bastard had return¬ 
ed to court, she never spoke to him in public, but always 
went to meet him in some church, under pretence of going 
to confession, for the queen had forbidden them, on pain 
of death, to speak together alone. But honourable love, 
which makes light of prohibitions, found many more means 
of enabling them to meet than their enemies found for 
playing the spy upon them, and by means of constantly 
changing his monastic dress, the knight found means to 
continue their honourable love, till the king went to one 
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of his country seats, where the only church to which the 
ladies could go on foot was built in such a manner that 
the confessor must have been recognised wherever he 
was. 

But when one chance failed them, love provided them 
with another and an easier one, for a lady who was a very 
near relation of the husband's arrived at court, where she 
and her son were lodged in the palace; and the young 
prince's apartments projected from the principal build¬ 
ing of the palace, so that from his windows it was easy 
to see and to speak with Rolandine, for their windows 
were at right angles to the two wings of the building. The 
room in which Rolandine and the other maids-of-honour 
were lodged, was over the king's dining-hall, and she, hav¬ 
ing often seen the young prince at his window sent word of 
this fact to the bastard by her chaperon. When he had 
examined the situation closely he pretended to be deeply 
interested in a book about the Knights of the Round Table 
which was in the prince's room, so that when every one 
went to dinner, he would ask a footman to allow him to 
finish his reading in the room, and the footman, who knew 
that he was a relation of his master’s and a reliable man, 
let him read as much as he wished. Then Rolandine 
would come to her window, and in order to have an 
excuse for remaining longer, she pretended to have a bad 
leg, and dined and supped very early so as not to be 
obliged to go to the table of the maids-of-honour; and she 
also began to make a coverlet of crimson silk, which she 
hung up at the window where she liked to remain by 
herself, and when she saw that there was no one about 
she spoke to her husband to whom she could speak with¬ 
out any body knowing it, and when any one approached 
she coughed so that the bastard could retire. Those who 
were in the habit of watching them felt certain that they 
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were not in love with each other any longer, as she occu¬ 
pied a room into which he was forbidden to go. 

One day when the mother of this young prince was 
in her son's room she sat at the window where the big 
book was, and soon after one of Rolandine's companions 
came to their window and spoke to the lady, who asked 
how Rolandine was. She told her that she could see her, 
and made her come to the window in her night-cap, and 
after speaking a little about her indisposition they retired. 
When the lady saw that great book of the Round Table, 
she . said to the valet-de-chambre, who had the care of 
it, that she was astonished at young people wasting their 
time in reading such nonsense, and he replied that he was 
still more astonished that sensible people of riper years 
should care about them still more than the young, and 
told her how her cousin the bastard would spend four or 
five hours every day reading that book. At once it struck 
the lady what he went there for and she told the footman 
to hide himself and see what he would do, and he found 
that the window, at which Rolandine came to speak to 
him, was the book which he read, and he also heard several 
loving speeches which were only meant for each other's 
ears. Next day the valet told all to his mistress, who sent 
for her cousin the bastard, and after remonstrating with 
him, forbade him ever to go to that window again, and 
in the evening she spoke to Rolandine, and threatened her, 
that if she persisted in her foolish attachment she should 
inform the queen of the whole matter. Rolandine was 
not put out of countenance, declared that she had not 
spoken with him since the queen had forbidden her to 
do so, whatever she might have been told, and that she 
could find out the truth of this both from her companions 
and her servants, and that, as for the window, she had 
never spoken to the bastard from it; but he fearing that 
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the affair might be discovered, withdrew from the danger 
and did not come to court for a long time, but he wrote 
to Rolandine twice a week, and took such precautions that 
however watchful the queen and her spies were, they could 
find out nothing. First of all he employed a monk to 
carry his letters, and when these means failed he employ¬ 
ed a small page, dressed first in one colour and then in 
another, who stood at the door through which all the ladies 
passed, and then secretly gave her the letters in the crowd. 
One day, when the queen was going in to the country, 
somebody who had been entrusted with the affair and who 
recognised the page, ran after him, but the page, who was 
a clever lad, and guessed what he was being pursued for, 
ran into the house of a poor woman who was boiling her 
pot on the fire, and at once burnt the letters. The gentle¬ 
man who followed him stripped him stark naked, and 
searched his clothes thoroughly for the letters; when he 
could find nothing he let him go; and when he had gone, 
the old woman asked the gentleman why he had searched 
the poor child in that fashion, and he told her that he 
wished to find some letters which he thought he had about 
him. "You were not likely to find them," she said, "for 
he had hidden them too well." When he asked her where, 
hoping to be able to find them, and was told that it was 
in the fire, he perceived that the page had been more cun¬ 
ning than he, and at once went and told the whole circum¬ 
stance to the queen. 

As the bastard could not after that employ the page 
any longer, he sent an old servant iii his stead, who quite 
regardless of the threat of death which was held by the 
queen out to those who should mix themselves up in that 
affair, undertook to convey the letters to Rolandine. 
When he had reached the chateau where she was, he wait¬ 
ed at a door at the foot of a grand staircase, which all 
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the ladies used. But a min-servant who had seen him 
formerly, recognised him at once and told the queen's 
maitre d’hotel who he was, who immediately sent to 
arrest him, but the cunning servant, seeing that he was 
being watched from a distance, turned round against the 
wall as if to make his. water, tore up the letters in the 
smallest possible fragments and threw them behind a door. 
He was arrested almost immediately, and searched all 
over, and when nothing was found on him, he was asked 
on oath whether he had not carried letters, but they could 
get nothing out of him in spite of all they could do in the 
way of threats and persuasions and promises. The matter 
was reported to the queen, and when some one suggested 
looking behind the door close to which he had been arrest¬ 
ed, they found the fragments of the letters, whereupon the 
king's confessor was sent for, who arranged all the pieces 
on the table, and so could read the whole letter, from 
which the secret marriage became known, as he called her 
his wife. The queen, who never thought of hiding her 
neighbour’s fault as she ought to do, made a great noise 
about the . matter, and ordered that any means should be 
adopted to force him to confess the truth about the letter; 
when it was shown him, he could not deny that he had 
fyid it, but whatever was said to him or shown to him, 
he would avow nothing. Some of the queen’s servants 
were ordered to put him into a sack and to carry him to 
the bank of the river, and they told him that he lied to 
God and the queen as the fact proved, but he, who would 
rather have lost his life than have betrayed his master, 
asked for a confessor, and after having made a good 
confession he said to them: “Gentlemen, pray tell my 
master, the bastard, that I commend the care of my wife 
and children to him, as I am willing to die to do him 
service, and do with me whatever you please, for you 
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will never get a word out of me which will be detrimental 
to him / 1 

In order to frighten him more, they threw him, sack 
and all, into the river and said: "If you will speak the 
truth your life shall be spared;" but when they found 
that he gave them no answer, they pulled him out again, 
and reported his fidelity to the queen, who exclaimed that 
the king nor she were so fortunate as to have such faith¬ 
ful servants as that bastard who had no means of recom¬ 
pensing them. She tried, therefore, by all means in her 
power to persuade him to enter her service, but he utterly 
refused to leave his master till the latter gave him leave 
to do so, and she was so kind a mistress to him that he 
lived most happily and contented in it. 

When the queen had found out the fact of Rolandine's 
marriage, she sent for her, and with an angry counte¬ 
nance several times called her wretch instead of cousin, 
intending to show her thereby how she had disgraced her 
father and all her relations by that act, and also how she 
dishonoured her mistress by getting married without her 
leave or licence. Rolandine, who for a long time had 
known how her mistress disliked her, had the same feel¬ 
ings towards her, and neither love for, nor fear of her, 
found any place in her heart, and as she was sure, more¬ 
over, that the rebuke which had been administered to 
her in the presence of several people, did not preceed from 
the love which the queen bore her, but .was intended to 
disgrace her, and that she felt more pleasure in having 
an opportunity of reprimanding her, than sorrow at find¬ 
ing her at fault, answered with a countenance which was 
as happy and calm as that of the queen was agitated and 
angry: 

"Madame, if you do not know your own heart I will 
point out to you that you have for a very long time borne 
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ill-will towards my father and myself, but you know this 
so well, that you will not think it strange if everybody 
guesses it; and as for me, madame, I have felt it, to my 
great disadvantage, for if you had been pleased to show 
me as much favour as you do to those who are not so 
nearly related to you as I am, I should have been married 
by this time, as much to your credit as to my own good, 
but you have treated me as if you had altogether for¬ 
gotten me, so that I have lost the chance of all the good 
matches I could have made, through my father's neglect 
and your want of consideration, and this has caused me 
so much unhappiness, that, if my health would have stood 
it, I should long since have turned nun, so as to escape 
from your harsh treatment. Being in this state of mind, 
I met with one who would be of as good birth as I am, 
if the mutual love of two persons were as highly thought 
of as the marriage ring, for you know that his father was 
of higher rank than mine. He has loved me a long time, 
but you, madame, who never overlooked my slightest 
faults, .and never gave me credit for any good act, 
although you knew it was not my habit to talk of love 
or of worldly matters, and that I was resolved to lead a 
religious life, yet found it strange that I should speak with 
a gentleman who was unhappy as myself in whose 
friendship I neither thought nor hoped to find anything 
except consolation for my wretched state of mind. When 
I saw, however, that even this was denied me, I resolved, 
in my despair, to seek my own happiness as much as you 
sought to deprive me of it, and so it came about that we 
spoke of marriage which was only consummated by our 
mutual promise and the interchange of rings. It seems 
to me, therefore, madame, that you are very wrong in 
calling me wicked and a wretch, seeing that loving each 
other as we do, I could easily have found opportunities 
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for doing wrong, but yet we have done nothing more 
than kiss each other, trusting that, by God's mercy, I 
might obtain my father’s consent before the marriage was 
actually consummated. Thus I have not offended God 
or my conscience, for I waited till I was thirty years old 
in order to see what you and my father would do with 
me, and during my youth I was always above reproach 
as to my conduct. But when I found I was getting on 
in years, as God has endowed me with good sense, and 
as I could not find a husband in my own rank of life, I 
made up my mind to marry one who was to my own lik¬ 
ing, not to satisfy ‘the lust of the eye/ for you know he 
is not good-looking, nor ‘the lust of the flesh/ as the mar¬ 
riage has not been consummated, nor for ‘the pride of 
life/ as he is poor and in a humble position, but I thought 
solely of his virtue and all his good qualities, for which 
everybody gives him credit, and of our mutual love, 
which made me hope that with him I should find repose 
and kindness. So, having thought over all the good or 
the harm that might happen to me from the step I was 
about to take, I decided on what I thought was the best, 
and on which I had been deliberating for two years, 
namely, to pass the rest of my days with him; and so, 
madame, I must beg you to excuse my very excusable 
conduct, and to allow me to live in peace which I am 
sure I will find with him.” 

When the queen saw how resolute she looked, and 
how true everything was that she said, she could not give 
her a satisfactory answer, but could only renew her pas¬ 
sionate abuse, and bursting into tears she said: “You 
wretch! instead of humbling yourself before me, and 
repenting of your enormous fault, you speak audaciously 
without even shedding a tear, showing thereby the 
obstinacy and hardness of your heart, but if the king and 
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your father will only believe me, they will put you into 
a place where you will soon learn to speak very different¬ 
ly/' Rolandine answered: “As you accuse me of 
speaking with audacity, I shall hold my tongue unless 
you give me leave to speak and to reply to you;” and 
when the queen had given her the required permission 
she said: 

“Madame, it is not for me to speak to you who are 
my mistress and the greatest princess in Christendom, 
with audacity oi without all the reverence which is your 
due, and I should never think of doing so; but as truth 
is my only advocate, I am bound to state it, and I can 
only hope that, when you have heard it, you will think 
differently of me. I do not fear that any mortal being 
will blame me, when they know how I have conducted 
myself in this affair, as I know that I have done nothing 
to offend either God or my honour, and so I can speak 
fearlessly; being well assured that I have such a judge 
on my side, I should be wrong to fear those who are sub¬ 
ject to His tribunal. And why should I shed tears, 
madame, since neither my honour nor my conscience 
reprove me in this matter, and more than that, since I 
am so far from being sorry for what I have done, that, 
if it were needful, I should do the very same thing 
again? But on the other hand you, madame, have in¬ 
deed good cause for tears, not only on account of the way 
in which you have wronged me during my youth, but 
also because now you publicly rebuke me for a fault which 
should be imputed to you more than to me. If I had 
offended God, the king, you, my relations or my con¬ 
science, I should indeed be callous if repentance did not 
cause me to weep; but I need shed no tears having done 
what is good, just, and holy, which could only have been 
spoken of with approbation if you had not made too much 
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noise about it, and created a scandal which proves that 
your wish to dishonour me is stronger than your wish to 
maintain the honour of your house and of your relations. 
But, madame, I shall not contradict you, and I shall hear 
whatever punishment you inflict upon me; I, innocent as 
I am, shall endure it with as much pleasure as you will 
take in inflicting it. Therefore, madame, you and my 
father may order me to undergo any punishment you may 
please, for I know it is useless to resist, and, as he will 
second you, I shall be glad that at least he follows out 
your wishes to do mo harm, and that as he neglected my 
welfare to obey your will, so now he carries out your 
wishes to injure me. But I have a Father in heaven who, 
I am sure, will give me patienee to endure all the evils 
that you are preparing for me, and I put my trust in Him 
alone . 1 * 

The queen, who was beside herself with rage, ordered 
her at once to be taken out of her sight, and to be put in 
a room by herself, where she could speak with no one, 
but she was not deprived of the company of her chaperon, 
and through her communicated her situation to the 
bastard, and asked him what she should do. As he 
thought that his past services might have some influence 
with the king, he immediately went to court, and finding 
him out hunting he told him all the facts of the case, and 
begged him that he would use his influence with the queen, 
that she would allow his marriage, poor gentleman as he 
was, with her maid-of-honour, to be consummated. The 
king's only.feply was: “Can you assure me that you 
have married her?"—“Yes, sire," was his answer, “by 
promise and interchange of rings only, but with your per¬ 
mission th£ whole ceremony shall be thoroughly 
completed." 

The king bent his head without saying a word, and 
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returned straight to the castle, and at once called the 
Captain of the Guard and commanded him to arrest the 
bastard; but one of his friends, who could read the king’s 
looks, advised him to withdraw to one of his houses in 
the neighbourhood, and told him that it, as he believed 
would be the case, the king sent to look for him, he would 
at once let him know so that he might be able to escape 
out of the kingdom, and that as soon as the matter was 
smoothed over he would let him know so that he might 
return. The bastard took his advice and made such 
haste that the Captain of the Guard did not find him. 

The king and queen deliberated together what they 
should do with this poor lady who had the honour to 
be their relation, and by the queen’s advice they deter¬ 
mined to send her back to her father and to let him know 
the whole matter, but before sending her back they deput¬ 
ed several priests and lawyers to talk with her in order to 
prove to her that as her marriage had not gone beyond 
words it might easily be dissolved, if they would only 
agree to separate altogether, and that it was the king’s 
wish that she should do so for the sake of the honour of 
the house to which she belonged. But she told them that 
she was ready to obey the king in everything except in 
going against her conscience, saying that those whom 
God had joined together man must not put asunder, and 
she asked them at the same time not to ask her to do 
anything so unreasonable, for if love and good-will, 
founded on the fear of God, were the real and true mar¬ 
riage bond, she was tied so firmly that neither steel, nor 
fire, nor water, nor anything but death, could loosen it, 
and to death alone she would give up her .ring and her 
plighted word, and she begged them again not to oppose 
her, as she was resolved rather to die in order to keep 
her word, than to live after having denied it. 
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When they reported her resolute answer to the king, 
and it was found impossible to induce her to give up her 
husband, she was sent to her father, and with so little 
regard to her rank that nobody who saw her mode of 
conveyance could refrain from tears, so that even if she 
had committed a fault the punishment was so severe and 
her constancy so great, that her very fault seemed to be 
virtue. Her father, on hearing the news, would not see 
his daughter, but sent her to a castle in a forest, which 
he had built formerly for a reason worthy of being related 
later on, and kept her there for a long time, telling her 
that if she would leave her husband he would receive her 
as his daughter again and set her at liberty. But she 
remained constant and preferred her prison bonds, as long 
as she retained that of her marriage, to perfect liberty 
without her husband and her very looks showed that all 
that she was suffering was but a pleasure, as she suffered 
it for the sake of the man she loved. But what can I 
say of the man? The bastard who owed her so much, 
fled to Germany where he had many friends, and by his 
inconstancy proved that he had not been attracted to 
Rolandine by real and perfect love, as much as by 
avarice and ambition, and he fell so much in love with 
a German lady that he even neglected to write to her who 
was undergoing so much for his sake; for fortune, how¬ 
ever hard it might have proved itself towards them, had 
never prevented them from writing to each other, but 
now this foolish and wicked love into which he had 
allowed himself to be beguiled did so, and Rolandine was 
so grieved at his neglect that she was inconsolable; and 
when she noticed that his few letters were so changed and 
cold to what they had been that they were not the least 
like his former ones, she guessed that another love had 
separated her from her husband and estranged him from 
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her, and done what all previous troubles had not been 
able to do. But her love was too perfect and pure to 
allow her to judge him on a mere suspicion, so she 
managed to send a trustworthy servant secretly, not to 
write or speak to him but to watch him and find out the 
truth. On his return he told her that he had found out 
that the bastard was very much in love with a German 
lady, and that it was reported that he wished to marry 
her as she was very rich. Rolandine was so grieved at 
this news that she fell seriously ill, and as the reason was 
soon known her father sent to tell her that as she saw 
what a bad man the bastard was, she could perfectly well 
give him up, and many arguments to that effect were 
brought to bear upon her, but though she was very much 
harassed, yet she would not alter her determination, and 
in this last trial she showed how great her love and her 
virtue were; for as love grew less on his side, it increased 
on hers, and in spite of everything, remained a full and 
perfect love, and as it grew weaker in him it increased 
in her, and when she perceived that the love which had 
before been shared between them, now lodged in her bosom 
alone, she determined to preserve it till one or other of them 
should die. 

But divine goodness, which is perfect charity and 
true love, took pity on her sufferings and patience, so 
that the bastard died in a few days, whilst wooing 
another woman; and when she heard the news from per¬ 
sons who had been present at the funeral, she sent to her 
father to say that she should like to speak to him. He, 
who had never spoken to her all the time she had been 
in prison, went to her at once, and when he had heard 
what she had to say in self-justification, instead of rebuk¬ 
ing her or killing her, as he had often threatened to do, 
he took her into his arms and said with tears: “My 
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daughter, you are more in the right than I am, for if you 
have committed a fault, I am the principal cause of it, 
but since God has seen fit that matters should turn out 
thus, I will make amends for the past/’ Thereupon he 
took her home and treated her as his eldest daughter, and 
she was soon sought in marriage by a gentleman who bore 
the name and arms of her family. The match was agree¬ 
able to Rolandine and to her father, and was quickly con¬ 
cluded. It is true that her brother, who was her father's 
sole heir, would never give her any share of the inherit¬ 
ance, under the pretext that she had been disobedient to 
her father, and after his death he was so hard towards 
her that she and her husband, who was a younger son, 
had hard work to subsist, but God provided for them, for 
the brother who wanted to keep everything for himself 
died quite suddenly, and left behind him his own wealth 
and that of his sister, so that she inherited all the riches 
of that great house and lived honourably and piously in 
the love of her husband; and after having brought up 
two sons whom God gave them, she cheerfully yielded 
up her spirit to her Creator, in whom for so long she had 
put her perfect trust. 

“Ladies, I wish that men who depict us as so in¬ 
constant would show a husband who is as good as she 
was as a wife, and who possesses an equal amount of 
fidelity and perseverance, but they would find the task 
so hard, that I will let them off it although rather Ilian 
put them to such trouble, and I beg you, ladies, either 
not to love at all, or to love as perfectly as she did." 

“Certainly, Parlamente," said Oisille, “you have told 
us the story of a very great and noble woman, and which 
illustrates her constancy as much as it does the disloyalty 
of her husband who wished to leave her for another." 
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“I think / 1 interposed Longarine, “her trouble must 
have been unbearable, for though there is no burden which 
the love of two persons cannot bear, yet when one fails 
in his duty and leaves it all to the other, the weight be¬ 
comes insupportable/’ 

“Therefore,” said Guebron, “you ought to pity us, 
as we bear all the weight of love, and you will not put 
out a little finger to relieve us.” 

“Ah! Guebron,” was Parlamente's answer, “the 
burden of the man and the woman are very different, for 
a woman's love rests upon God, and her own honour, but 
that of men, only upon their own sensual pleasure.” 

“Don’t let us talk any more about the matter,” was 
Simontault's reply, “but ask Parlamente to call on some¬ 
body for a good story.” 

She called upon Guebron who said: “As I have 
begun by mentioning the Franciscans, I must not forget 
the monks of St. Benedict, but you must not let what I 
am going to tell you about them make you think badly 
of those who do not deserve it. But that you may not 
think it extraordinary that extreme lust is hidden under 
extreme austerity, listen to what took place in the time 
of Francis I. 


Novel XXII 

A reforming prior under cover of his hypocrisy, tries all means to 
seduce a nun, but at last his wickedness is discovered. 

There was a prior at St. Martin-des-Champs in Paris, 
whose name I shall not mention on account of the friend¬ 
ship I used to have for him. Till the time be was fifty, 
he led such an austere life, that the fame of his sanctity 
spread through the whole of France, and there was no 
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prince or princess who did not show him the utmost res¬ 
pect when he went to see them, and no reform* was under¬ 
taken without his having a share in it, so that he came 
to be called “The father of true religion.’* He was elected 
visitor of the great society of the Ladies of Fontevrault, 
who stood in such awe of him that when he went to any 
of their convents, all the nuns trembled with fear, and in 
order to soften his rigorous treatment of them, they enter¬ 
tained him like they would have done the king himself; 
and though at first he refused to accept their excellent 
treatment, yet when he came to be fifty years old he 
began to find out how nice what he had at first refused 
was, and coming to look upon himself as the public pro¬ 
perty of all religious bodies, he wished to preserve his 
health better than he had been in the habit of doing. And 
although the rules of his order forbade him to eat meat, 
yet he granted himself a dispensation (which he would do 
to nobody else), and used to say when he was asked about 
it, that he had to bear all the weight of the religious life. 
And thus he lived so well, that from having been a very 
thin monk, he became a very sleek one, and besides this, 
his change of living also brought about a change of mind, 
so that he began to look at women’s faces which he had 
never ventured to do. before, and thus began to hanker 
after those beauties which their veils only made more 
desirable, and in order to satisfy his desires, he made use 
of such subtle means, that from being a shepherd he 
became a wolf, so that in several religious houses he did 
not fail to corrupt any nun who might be a little foolish 
or giddy. 

But after he had been carrying on this evil manner 
of life for some time, divine goodness, taking pity on its 
wandering sheep, would no longer allow him to continue 
in his infamous career as you shall hear. 
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Going one day to visit the Convent of Gif, near Paris, 
he heard the confessions of all the nuns, and amongst 
them was one called Marie Heronet whose sweet and 
agreeable voice gave promise that her heart and looks 
would correspond to it; and from merely hearing her 
speak he was seized with a passion of love which far 
exceeded anything he had ever felt for any other nun; 
so when he spoke to her, he stooped down to look at her, 
and when he saw how red and charming her lips were, 
he could not refrain from lifting her veil to see whether 
her eyes were equal to them, and when he found that such 
was die case, he was filled with such vehement ardour that 
he lost all appetite for food and drink, and even his very 
looks became changed in spite of all his efforts at dissi¬ 
mulation. Neither did he find any repose on his return 
to his priory, and he spent his days and his nights in a 
state of the greatest agitation, searching for means to be 
able to satisfy his desires and to do with her as he had 
done with so many other nuns, though he felt this would 
be very difficult as he had found her to be very sensible 
and clever, and seeing how old and ugly he was, he made 
up his mind not to speak to her about the matter, but to 
try and gain her through fear. So he very soon went 
to the convent of Gif again, and showed himself more 
severe than ever there, being angry with all the nuns, 
rebuking one because her veil was not low enough, 
another because she carried her head too high, and 
another because she did not bow properly as became a 
nun. And he was so severe with regard to all these 
trifles, that they were as frightened of him as they would 
Be of God or the judgment day. As he suffered from the 
gout he fatigued himself so in visiting all parts of the con¬ 
vent, that when it was about time for vespers—he himself 
had fixed the hour—he found himself in the dormitory. 
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The abbess said: *‘Reverend Father, it is time for ves¬ 
pers.' J He answered her, “Have them said, mother, for 
I am so tired that I shall stop here, not in order to rest, but 
to speak to sister Marie, of whom I hear very bad reports, 
for I hear that she chatters like a worlling.” The abbess, 
who was her mother’s aunt, begged him to lecture her well, 
and left him all alone with her, with the exception of a 
young monk who was with him. 

When he was quite alone with sister Marie he raised 
her veil and ordered her to look at him, but she told him 
that the rules of the order forbade her to look at any man. 
“That is so, my daughter,” he said, “but you must not 
look upon us monks as men.” So she, fearing to disobey 
him, looked him in the face, and she saw that he was 
so ugly, that she thought it more a penance than a sin to 
look at him. The holy father, after telling her how he 
loved her, wanted to put his hand inside her dress on to 
her breasts, and when she repulsed him, as she ought to 
do, he flew into a rage and said: “What business has a 
nun to know that she has breasts?” 

“I know that I have,” sister Marie replied, “and I 
am also certain that neither you nor any other man shall 
touch them for I am neither young nor ignorant 
enough not to know what is a sin and what is 
not.” 

When he saw that nothing could be gained by words, 
he had recourse to another expedient, and said: 
“Daughter, I must tell you the urgency of my case, and 
that is, that I am suffering from a disease which all physi¬ 
cians declare incurable, unless I can enjoy a woman with 
whom I am very much in love. As for myself, I would 
rather die than commit a mortal sin, but if it comes to that, 
I know that mere fornication is not to be compared with 
the sin of homicide, and, so, if you value my life, yoU 
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can save it, and also save your own conscience from the 
accusation of cruelty/' 

She asked him what sort of a game it was that he 
wanted to play at, and he told her that she might rest her 
conscience on his, and that he would do nothing which 
would burden either hers or his, and to show her how he 
wished to begin the game he wanted to play, he embraced 
her and tried to throw her on to the bed, but she, who 
divined his evil intentions, defended herself so well that 
he could only touch her clothes. 

Seeing then that all his devices and efforts were use¬ 
less, like a furious man, and one not only without con¬ 
science but without any natural reason, he put his hand 
under her clothes and scratched everything that he could 
touch with his nails with such fury that the poor girl cried 
out as loud as she could and fell down in a faint. Hear¬ 
ing her screams, the abbess came into the dormitory 
where she was, for while she was at vespers she felt 
scruples of conscience at having left the nun, who was 
her niece's daughter, alone with the reverend father, and 
she left the chapel and went to the door of the dormitory 
to hear what was going on, and hearing her grand-niece's 
voice she pushed open the door which the young monk 
was holding. When the prior saw the abbess enter, he 
pointed to her niece who was lying on the floor in a faint¬ 
ing condition and said to her: "You made a great mis¬ 
take, mother, in not informing me of sister Marie's con¬ 
stitution, for not knowing how weak she was, I made her 
stand up before me, and whilst I was lecturing her she 
fainted, as you see/' She was brought round with vinegar 
and other remedies, and found that she had hurt her 
head in her fall; and when she had quite recovered con¬ 
sciousness, the prior, fearing lest she should tell her aunt 
what had occasioned the accident, said to her: "My 
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daughter, I command you, on pain of disobedience and 
^ eternal damnation never to tell anyone what I did to you 
here, for you must know that it was the intensity of my 
love that led me to it, and as I see that you will not have 
it, I will not speak to you about it again, but I assure 
you, that if you will bestow your favours on me, I will 
get you elected as abbess of one of the best convents in 
the kingdom." She answered that she would rather 
die in perpetual imprisonment than have any other lover 
than Him who died on the Cross for her; that she would 
rather suffer all the ills that the world could inflict on her 
with Him, than enjoy all its favours without Him, and 
that he must never venture to address her in such language 
again or she would tell the mother abbess, but if he would 
promise her this she would say nothing. 

Whereupon this wicked shepherd left her, and to hide 
his true character, and in order again to have the pleasure 
of looking at her whom he loved, he went to the abbess 
and said: “Mother, I beg you to make all your nuns 
chant a Salve Regina , in honour of that Virgin in whom 
I place all my trust." All the time it was going on this 
old fox did nothing but shed tears not from any real 
devotion, but because he had not been able sufficiently to 
prove his own to the other Marie, but all the nuns, imagin¬ 
ing it was out of love for the Virgin Mary, thought what 
a holy man he was; but sister Marie, who knew his evil 
designs, prayed in her heart that he might be confounded 
who despised virginity. So this hypocrite returned to the 
monastery of St. Martin, where the unholy fire which was 
in his heart devoured him day and night and caused him 
to devise various means to attain his object. As he feared 
the abbess, who was a very virtuous woman above all 
things, he considered how he might get her removed from 
the convent, and to accomplish this he went to Madame 
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de Vendome who happened just then to be staying at La 
Fere, where she had built and endowed a convent of the 
order of St. Benedict, which was called Mount Olivet, and 
being the head reformer in matters conventual, he told 
her that the abbess of the said convent of Mount Olivet 
was not capable of governing such a community, where¬ 
upon she begged him to find her another who should be 
worthy of that high office, and as that was just what he 
wanted, he advised her to take the abbess of Gif, as being 
the most fitted for it* of any woman in France. 

Madame de Vendome sent for her at once and gave 
her the charge of the convent of Mount Olivet, whilst the 
prior of St. Martin, who commanded the votes of all the 
religious bodies, got an abbess appointed to Gif who was 
entirely devoted to him. After she had been elected he 
went once more to see whether he could not gain sister 
Marie. He tried by prayers and by gentle means; but 
when he saw that he had not the least chance of success 
he returned to St. Martin, and there, partly to attain his 
end, partly to be avenged on her who had treated him 
so cruelly, and also from fear lest the affair might be 
known, he had the relics in the chapel at Gif stolen secret¬ 
ly at night, accused the confessor of the convent, an old 
and worthy man, of having taken them, and imprisoned 
him at St. Martin, and whilst he was a prisoner, the prior 
suborned two witnesses who signed what he told them to 
without knowing what it was, namely, that they saw the 
confessor and sister Marie committing an abominable and 
indecent act in a garden, and he tried to make the old 
monk confess to this. But he; who knew all about the 
prior's faults, begged that he might be brought before the 
Chapter, and said, that there, before all his fellow-monks, 
he would state truly all he knew about the matter. But 
the prior, who rightly feared that what the confessor 
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would say in self-justification would show him up 
and bring general reprobation upon him, would not 
grant this request, and, finding that he was quite 
determined in his refusal, illtreated him so in prison 
that some say he died there; others say, however, that 
the prior forced him to relinquish the monastic habit 
and to leave France. However that may be, he was 
never seen again. 

The prior, thinking he had got such a hold over 
sister Marie, went to the convent, where the abbess, who 
was altogether his tool, never thwarted him in any way. 
He at once exercised his right of visitor and summoned 
the nuns into his presence one by one into room so that 
he might hear them in form of confession and visitation, 
and when it came to sister Marie’s turn, who had lost her 
kind aunt, he began* by saying to her : 

"Sister Marie, you know of what crime you are 
accused, and that your pretended great chastity has 
availed you nothing, for it is very well known that chas¬ 
tity is by no means one of your virtues." Sister Marie 
answered boldly, "Bring me face to face with my accuser 
and you will see whether in my presence he will maintain 
his wicked statement." He told her that no other proof 
was needed, as the confessor has already been convicted. 
"I believe," was her answer, "that he is such a good man 
that he would never confess to such a wicked lie but even 
if he had done so, bring him before me, and I will prove 
how false his statement is." When the prior saw that 
he could not take her by surprise whatever he might say, 
he said to her: "I am your spiritual father, and there¬ 
fore wish to shield your honour. I therefore leave it to your 
conscience to speak the truth or not, and I shall believe 
whatever you tell me. I command and conjure you, 
under the pain of committing a mortal sin, to tell me 
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truly whether you were a virgin when you entered this 
convent/' 

She said, "My father, seeing I was only five years 
old, I could not well be anything else." 

"Very well, my daughter, but have you not since then 
lost that fair flower of virginity?" 

She swore to him that she had not, and that she had 
never been tempted but by him; but he told her that he 
could not believe her, and that he must have certain proof 
that it really was as she said, and when she asked him 
what proof he required, he answered, "That which I have 
had from others, for as I am the visitor of souls, so I am 
also of bodies. Your abbesses and your prioresses have 
all passed through my hands, and you need not fear that 
I wish to have your maidenhood, so just throw yourself 
on to the bed and cover your face with the front of robe." 

Sister Marie answered him indignantly: "You have 
spoken to me so often of your criminal passion for me 
that I feel sure you rather wish to rob me of my virginity 
than to find out by examination whether I am a virgin 
or not, and so you may be quite sure that I shall not allow 
you to do any such thing." 

But he told her she would be excommunicated if she 
refused to obey her confessor, and unless she consented to 
do as he told her, he would disgrace her before the whole 
assembled Chapter, and would expose what he knew had 
taken place between her and the confessor. 

But she was not the least disconcerted, and said, "He 
who knows His servant's hearts will honour me Himself, 
more than you can possibly dishonour me before men; 
therefore, as you carry your evil designs so far, I would 
rather that you should carry your cruelty towards me to 
extremes rather than that you should have your wicked will 
of me, for I know that God is a just Judge." 
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He therefore summoned the whole Chapter to meet 
at once, and had sister Marie brought before him, and 
after he had made her kneel down he said to her with 
extreme severity, “l am very sorry, sister Marie, that all 
the wholesome admonitions I have bestowed upon you 
about this disgraceful affair have been without any results, 
and so I am obliged to impose a penance on you, con¬ 
trary to my custom. I have examined your confessor 
touching certain crimes of which he stands accused, and 
he has confessed to me that he abused your person on 
the very spot where the witnesses deposed to having seen 
you. Therefore, just as I promoted you to be mistress 
of the novices, so now I order that you shall not only be 
degraded to the lowest rank amongst the nuns, but that 
you shall be fed exclusively on bread and water, which 
you are to consume on the ground in the presence of all 
the sisters, till such time as you have proved by your full 
repentance that you have merited forgiveness . 11 Sister 
Marie, who had been warned beforehand by one of her 
companions who knew about the whole affair, that, if she 
said anything displeasing to the prior, he would put her 
in pace , that is to say, sentence her to perpetual solitary 
confinement, listened to her sentence without saying a 
word, but lifted up her eyes to heaven and prayed that 
He who enabled her to resist sin would also give her 
patience to endure her sufferings. This venerable prior 
also ordered that for three years she was not to be allow¬ 
ed to see her mother or any of her relations, not to write 
any letters except in the presence of the sisters, who should 
read them before they were despatched. The wretched 
fellow then went away and did not return, and the un¬ 
happy girl for a long time was in the state of misery that 
I have described to you; but her mother, who loved her 
better than any of her children, was very much astonished 
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at never having any letters from her, and said to one of 
her sons, who was a prudent and honourable gentleman, 
that she thought her daughter must be dead, and the nuns 
would not inform her of the fact in order that they might 
still have the use of the annual payment which was made 
on her behalf, and she begged him by some means or 
other, to try and see his sister. He at once went to the 
convent, where he was met with the usual excuses, and 
told that his sister had not left her bed for three years, 
but as he was not at all satisfied with that explanation, he 
swore that unless he saw her he would scale the walls and 
force his way into the monastery. They were so frightened 
at his threats that they brought his sister to the grating, 
but the abbess kept so close to her that she could not tell 
her brother nor speak openly to him as she wished to do. 
But she, having her wits about her, had taken the precau¬ 
tion to reduce all I have related above to writing, and 
also many other means that the prior had used to seduce 
her, and which I have omitted for the sake of brevity; 
but I must not forget to mention that, whilst her aunt was 
abbess, the prior, thinking she repelled him on account of 
his ugliness, got a handsome young monk to assail sister 
Marie's virtue, for he thought if she yielded to this monk 
from love he could hope to gain her by fear. But the 
monk spoke to her in the garden with such indecent words 
and gestures that I dare not repeat them and the poor 
girl fled from him and running to the abbess, who was 
talking to the prior, said, ''Mother, they are devils and 
not monks who visit us.” The prior, who feared lest he 
should be found out, immediately said, laughing, "No 
doubt, mother, sister Marie is quite right,” and taking her 
by the hand he said to her in the presence of the abbess, 
"I had heard that sister Marie spoke so well and so readily 
that it was thought that she still hankered after the world. 
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and for this reason I have often spoken to her like a man 
of the world, though it was much against my nature to 
do so, as far as I could learn that language from books, 
for I have no more practical experience of it than I had 
the day I was born; but as I thought that my age and 
ugliness were the reasons that induced her to speak to 
me in such a virtuous manner, I told my young monk to 
speak to her in a similar way, and you see how she has 
resisted him. Therefore, I look upon her as so good and 
esteem her so highly that I wish her for the future to rank 
immediately after you, and be the mistress of the novices 
so that she may go on increasing in virtue/' Several 
times during the three years that he was in love with the 
nun did this good monk act in somewhat similar fashion; 
and she, as I have said, managed to give her brother a 
paper which contained a written account of all her un¬ 
happy history, which he conveyed to his mother, who 
almost, in despair, went to Paris and saw the Queen of 
Navarre, only sister of the king, to whom she related the 
whole affair, saying, '‘Madame, for the future, do not put 
any trust in these hypocrites. I thought that I had put my 
daughter on the outskirts, or at any rate, on the road to 
Paradise, and instead of this, I have put her into a hell, 
and into the hands of the very worst possible devils, for 
devils do not tempt us unless we yield to them, but those 
wretches wish to have us by violence when they cannot 
do so by love / 1 The Queen of Navarre was in a great 
difficulty, for she trusted this prior of St. Martin entirely, 
and had entrusted the abbesses of Montivilliere and of 
Caen, who were her sisters-in-law, to his care. But, on 
the other hand/the crime was so enormous that it gave 
her the greatest horror, and her desire to avenge the inno¬ 
cence of this poor girl was so great that she informed the 
king's chancellor, who was then legate in France, of the 
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matter. He immediately sent for the prior, who had no 
other excuse but that he was sixty-five years old, and ap¬ 
pealing to the Queen of Navarre, he besought her that, a$ 
the only gratification she could give him, and as a recom¬ 
pense for his past services, she would kindly put a stop 
to all further proceedings, and that he was quite ready 
to swear that sister Marie Heronet was the pearl of honour 
and virginity. The queen was so astonished when she 
heard this speech that she could not answer him, and left 
him standing where he was, and the wretched man with¬ 
drew to his monastery in confusion, refusing to see any 
body, and only survived his disgrace a year. Sister Marie 
Heronet, who was esteemed as she deserved for the virtues 
with which God had endowed her, was removed from the 
convent of Gif, where she had been so unhappy, and ap¬ 
pointed by the king to be abbess of Gien, near Montargis, 
which she reformed, and lived animated by the spirit of 
God, whom she praised all her life for the digriity and 
repose He had bestowed upon her. 

"Here, ladies, you have a story which fully bears out 
what St. Paul says to the Corinthians, that God by the 
weak things of this world confounds the strong, and makes 
use of those who seem contemptible to set at nought those 
who think themselves something, and thus our Blessed 
Lord's words are exemplified: He that exalteth himself 
shall be abased, and he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted ." 

"It is very sad to see," said Oisille, "how this 
Franciscan deceived really good people, but it seems as 
if they put more trust in him than they did in God." 

"I am notone of those," Nomerfide replied, "for I do 
not at all trust that sort of gentry." 

"There are some good ones amongst them," was 
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OisiUe’s remark, “and we must not judge them all be¬ 
cause there are some bad ones amongst them, but the less 
they have to do with women the better. " 

“You are quite right/' replied Emarsuitte, “for the 
less one sees of them, the less one knows of them, and if 
you see much of them, you find out exactly what they 
are worth." 

“Let us drop the monastery," Nomerfide answered, 
and see whom Guebron will call on for the next story." 

“I shall call on Madame Oisille," was his reply, 
“provided that she promises to say something to the 
advantage of friars." 

“As we have pledged ourselves to speak the truth," 
was her answer, “I could not undertake to do that, and 
your story had reminded me of a very sad one which I 
must relate to you, as it happened close to where I lived 
at the time, and also to prevent you ladies especially, 
from being beguiled by hypocrites who think themselves 
more righteous than other people. As we all know that 
Satan often transforms himself into an angel of light, so 
that the human eye, blinded by his apparent holiness and 
devotion, may feel no hesitation in doing anything to which 
he might tempt it, I think I may as well relate to you a 
sad affair that happened in my time." 


Novel XXIII 

The wickedness of a Franciscan is the cause of the murder of three per¬ 
sons, of a seigneur, his wife and their child, in one house . 

There was a gentleman in Perigord, who was so devoted 
to St. Francis that he imagined that all who wore the 
habit of the order must resemble that holy man, and in 
his honour he always kept apartments ready for any 
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Franciscans who might be passing that way, and he was 
ruled by them even in the smallest details of his household 
management, for he thought that he must be secure if he 
followed their advice. The wife of this gentleman, who 
was as virtuous as she #as handsome, was delivered of 
a fine boy, whereby her husband's love for her was re¬ 
doubled, and to entertain his wife the better, he sent for 
one of his brothers-in-law. Just as they were going to 
supper, a Franciscan friar, whose name I will not men¬ 
tion out of the respect I bear to the Order, arrived, at 
which this gentleman was very pleased, as he had no 
secrets from his spiritual father. After a little conversa¬ 
tion they all sat down to supper, and during the meal the 
gentleman, after looking ardently at his wife, whose 
beauty made her very desirable, asked the good father 
aloud: "Is it true, father, that it is a mortal sin to have 
intercourse with one's wife during the month after her 
confinement?" 

The Franciscan, who was not altogether what he 
seemed, said; "I have no doubt, sir, that it is one of the 
greatest sins that can be committed in married life, if 
there were nothing against it but the example of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary who did not enter the Temple till her 
Purification, although she had no need of that rite. You, 
therefore, must not object to abstain from a slight sensual 
gratification, seeing that she, in order to obey the law, 
abstained from going to the Temple, in which was her 
whole consolation, and besides that, physicians say that 
it might have bad influence on any child that might be 
begotten by such an act." 

The gentleman was very vexed when he heard this, 
for he had hoped that the worthy father would have given 
him leave to sleep with his wife, but he said no more about 
it; the friar, however, having during supper drunk rather 
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more than was good for him, looked closely at the lady, and 
thought within himself that if he were her husband he 
would go to bed with her without asking anybody's advice 
or permission. And as a fire increases little by little till 
at last the whole house is in flames, so this poor monk 
began to be so inflamed with lust that he determined to 
satisfy his desires, which he had cherished in his heart 
secretly for three years. After the supper had been 
removed, he took the gentleman by the hand, and lead¬ 
ing him to his wife’s bedside he said to him before her: 
"Sir, I know the love which you and your wife mutually 
feel for one another, and I feel sorry for the ardent feelings 
which your youth inspires you both. But I will tell you 
a secret of our holy religion, which is this that the law 
which is so strict in order to prevent any abuse of their 
rights by inconsiderate husbands, is often relaxed with 
regard to those who are as sensible as you are. There¬ 
fore, sir, although I told you before others how strict the 
law was, yet I cannot conceal from you, prudent man as 
you are, how mild it also can me, therefore know, my son, 
that as there are women and women, so there are also 
men and men. But first of all you must ascertain from 
your wife here, who has been confined three weeks ago, 
whether the flow of blood has altogether ceased." When 
the lady replied that it had altogether stopped, the 
Franciscan said: "Then you may sleep with her without 
any scruple, but you must promise me two things, and 
these are: not to mention this to anyone, and then not 
to come to her till two o’clock in the morning so that your 
love pranks may not disturb the lady’s digestion." The 
gentleman promised to observe these conditions faith¬ 
fully, and the friar, who thought he had more of the fool 
than of the liar in him, felt quite sure that he would keep 
his word. After a little more consideration, the good 
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father retired to his chamber, and wished them good-night, 
bestowing many benedictions upon them, but as he left 
the room he took the gentleman by the hand and said to 
him: "‘Sir, you ought to come also, and not keep your 
wife awake any longer/’ The gentleman kissed her and 
said: “My darling, mind and leave the door open / 1 

When the friar got to his room, he had no thought 
of sleeping, but as soon as all was quiet in the house, at 
about the time when he was in the habit of going to matins, 
he quietly went straight into the room where the gentleman 
was expected, and finding the door open, he put out the 
candle and at once got into bed with her without saying 
a word. She, thinking of course that it was her husband, 
said to him: “Is this the way you keep the promise you 
made to out confessor, not to come here till two o'clock 
in the morning?" But the Franciscan, who cared more 
at that moment for the active than the contemplative life, 
and fearing that he might be recognised, only cared about 
satisfying his criminal desires which had so long torment¬ 
ed him, and so, to her great astonishment, gave her no 
answer. When it was nearly time for her husband to 
arrive, the friar got out of bed and returned to his own 
room, and as the fire of lust had prevented him from sleep¬ 
ing, so now that fear which always follows crime prevent¬ 
ed him from finding any repose; so he went to the porter 
and said to him: “My friend, your master has command¬ 
ed me to go to our monastery at once, to say some pray¬ 
ers for him, so give me my mule and open the gate for me 
so that nobody may hear it, for the matter is an urgent 
and secret one." The porter, who knew that he would 
please his master by obeying the Franciscan, opened the 
gate for him quietly and let him out. 

Just then the gentleman awoke, and as it was about 
the time when the good father had told him he might go 
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to his wife, he put on his dressing gown, and went as 
quickly as he could to go to bed with her, as he might have 
done in accordance with the laws of God, without asking 
leave of any one. When his wife felt him by her side 
and heard him talking to her, she was much astonished as 
she did not know what had happened, and said to him: 
“Is this again the way you keep the promise that you 
made to the good father, that you would take care of your 
own health and mine, that you only come before the time, 
but now return to the charge a second time ? Oh! pray 
think what you are doing!” 

The gentleman was so utterly astonished at these 
words that he could not conceal it and said: “What are 
you talking about? I know that I have not slept with 
you for three weeks and you find fault with me for coming 
too often. If you speak like this again, I shall think that 
my company annoys you, and I shall be obliged, against 
my habit and wish, to seek for that pleasure, which I may 
lawfully only take with you, elsewhere/' The lady who 
thought he was making fun of her answered: “Pray do 
not deceive yourself whilst thinking to deceive me, for al¬ 
though you did not speak to me the first time you came, 
I had palpable proof where you were." The gentleman 
then immediately saw that they had both been deceived, 
and swore to her that he had not been with her, which 
so afflicted the lady that she begged him with tears to find 
out who it could have been, for there was no one in the 
house except her brother and the Franciscan, and naturally 
the husband's suspicions at once fell on him, and on hasten¬ 
ing to his room he found it empty. To make quite sure 
that he had fled, he sent for the porter and asked him if 
he knew what had become of the Franciscan, and he told 
him what had taken place, and so the gentleman, being 
assured of his criminality, returned at once to his wife's 
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bedroom and said to her: “My dear, it is our father con¬ 
fessor who was in bed with you, and performed so many 
good deeds. 1 ' 

The lady, who had valued her honour above all 
things, her whole life long, was reduced to such a state of 
despair, that she fell on her knees, and forgetful of all 
humanity or a woman's natural feelings, begged him to 
avenge the terrible injury the prior had done them. So 
without further delay the gentleman mounted his horse to 
go in pursuit of the Franciscan, and his unhappy wife 
remaining alone in bed, with nobody to console her or 
advise her except her born child, thinking over the terrible 
event that had happened to her, and without making any 
excuses to herself that she had acted ignorantly, imagined 
that she herself was in fault and pictured herself as the 
most wretched woman in the world. She got into such a 
state of despair between the enormity of the crime, her 
love for her husband, and the honour of their race, that 
she thought it better to die than to live and she lost, not 
only the hope which every Christian ought to have in God, 
but even her common sense, and became forgetful of her 
own nature, so that, forgetting God and herself, she took 
one of the cords of the bed and strangled herself with her 
own hands. But the worst of it was, that in the agonies 
of that cruel death, she struggled so violently that her foot 
stamped on the face of her infant, whose innocence could 
not secure it from following in its unhappy and suffering 
mother in her death; but it uttered such a loud death cry, 
that one of the women who slept in the room got up 
quickly and lit the candle. And when she saw her mistress 
hanging strangled with the bed cord, and the child choked 
at her feet, she ran horrified to the room of her mistress's 
brother, whom she brought to see this sad sight. The 
brother, as deeply grieved as any one would be who loved 
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his sister with all his heart, asked the maid who could 
have committed such a crime, and she told him that she 
did not know, but that nobody except her master had been 
in the room, and that he had left it a short time before. 

When the brother could not find the gentleman in his 
room he felt sure that he had done the deed, and without 
further inquiries mounted his horse to go after him, and 
met him on the road as he was returning in great sorrow 
at not being able to catch the Franciscan. As soon as the 
lady’s brother saw his brother-in-law he cried out to him: 
“Wretched coward, defend yourself, for I hope that God 
will avenge me on you this day by means of my sword.” 
The gentleman wished to expostulate, but he saw that his 
brother-in-law was pressing him so closely, that he had 
better defend himself, than ask after the cause of their 
dispute. They gave and received so many wounds, that 
loss of blood and weariness forced them to sit down side by 
side and to lean against each other. Whilst they were 
taking breath, the gentleman asked him: “What is the 
reason, my brother, seeing the great affection you used to 
profess for me, that you have forced this quarrel upon 
me?” His brother-in-law answered: “Tell me what 
reason you had to put my sister, the best woman that 
ever was, to death, and that, with such brutality, that 
under the pretence of going to sleep with her, you hanged 
her with the bed cord?” 

More dead than alive when he heard these words, the 
gentleman said: “Is it possible that you really found 
your sister as you say?” and when the other assured him 
that it was indeed the case, he replied: “I beg that you 
will listen to the reason why I left the house/’ and told 
him what the wicked Franciscan had done, at which the 
brother was very much surprised, and grieved that he had 
attacked the husband without any reason, and he asked 
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his pardon, saying: “Pardon me, that I have wronged 
you,” was the gentleman's answer, “I am punished for it, 
for I am so severely wounded that I have no hopes of 
recovery.” His brother-in-law put him on his horse as 
best as he could and took him home, where he died the 
next day, and the brother-in-law told all his relations and 
friends that he was the cause of his death. 

To satisfy the requirements of justice, he was advised 
to go and sue out his pardon before Francis I, and so, 
after the husband, wife, and child had been honourably 
buried, he went on Good Friday to solicit his pardon at 
court, and he obtained it through the favour of Maitre 
Francois Olivier who was then chancellor of Alencon, and 
whom the king afterwards, as a reward for his great merits, 
appointed chancellor of France. 

“I think, ladies, that after hearihg this true story, 
none of you will think twice about receiving any of these 
gentry into your houses, for you must remember that the 
most hidden poison is always the most dangerous.” 

“It seems to me,” Hircan said, “it was very foolish 
to take a man of that sort to sup with such a beautiful 
woman.” 

“I can remember,” Guebron continued, “when there 
were houses in which every room was open to the good 
fathers, but now they are so well known that they are 
feared more than mercenaries.” 

“I think,” said Parlamente, “that when a woman is 
in bed neither priest nor friar should be allowed to go into 
her room except to administer the last sacraments, and 
when I send for one so, you may be quite sure that I am 
very near death.” 

“If everybody were as severe as you,” Emarsuitte 
replied, “the poor priests would be worse than excom- 
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municated, by being deprived of the sight of women/' 

“You need not be alarmed on their account/' 
Saffredant said, “for they will always manage to find 
women." 

“Why," Simontault continued, “those very men, who 
bind us to our wives in wedlock, wickedly try to loosen 
the tie, and to make them violate their marriage vows." 

“It is a great pity," said Oisille, “that they whose 
duty it is to administer the sacraments should make light 
of diem thus; they ought to be burnt alive." 

“You had far better honour them than blame them," 
Saffredant said, “and flatter them than abuse them, but 
leave them alone, and let us see on whom Oisille is going 
to call." 

“I shall call on Dagoucin, for I see he is so wrapt in 
thought, that I am sure he has got some good story for 
us." 

Dagoucin replied: “Since I neither can nor dare say 
what I think, I will at least tell you of a man whom 
cruelty first harmed and then profited. Although Love 
thinks himself so strong and powerful that he chooses to 
run about quite naked and finds it unpleasant and indeed 
insupportable to go clothed, yet those who, in obedience 
to his dictates, disclose their sentiments too soon, often 
suffer from their rashness, as happened to the Castilian 
gentleman of whom I am going to tell you." 


Novel XXIV 

Ingenious device of a gentleman in order to declare his love to a queen, 
and what resulted from it. 

At the court of a king and queen of Castille, whose names 
I shall not mention, there was a gentleman who was equal 
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to anybody in Spain in good looks and high rank. Every¬ 
one admired him for his many good qualities but still more 
peculiar manner of life, for he was never known to have 
loved or to have courted any lady, and though there were 
very many at court who might have inflamed ice itself, 
yet there was not one who seemed to be able to subjugate 
this gentleman whose name was Elisor. The queen, who 
was a most virtuous woman, but who yet was not altogether 
exempt from that flame which burns the fiercer in pro¬ 
portion as its fires are hidden, was astonished when she 
saw how handsome he was, and found that he did not 
pay court to any of her ladies, and asked him one day 
whether it were really possible that he was as indifferent 
to the attraction of love as he seemed to be. He told her, 
that if she could see into his heart as easily as she could 
see his countenance, she would not ask him that question. 
She naturally wished to know what he meant, and pressed 
him so hard, that he at last said to her, that he loved a 
lady whom he considered to be the most virtuous in 
Christendom. She tried all she could by entreaties and 
commands to make him tell her who the lady was, but 
she could get nothing out of him, and she pretended to be 
very much incensed against him on this account, and 
declared to him solemnly that she would never speak to 
him again if he did not tell her the lady's name; but his 
only answer was that he would rather die than divulge 
his secret, but when he saw that he should lose her favour 
and all chance of seeing her if he did not reveal a truth 
which in itself was so blameless that no one could take 
it amiss, he said to her: “Madame, I cannot and I dare 
not tell you the lady's name, but the very first time that 
you go out hunting I will show her to you, and I am sure 
that you will say that she is the most lovely and perfect 
woman in the world." When the queen heard this answer 
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she made up her mind to go out hunting at an earlier date 
than she had intended, and meanwhile the gentleman had 
had a large steel mirror in the shape of a corselet made, 
and this he put on and covered it with a cloak of black 
frieze which was faced with gold thread and embroidered 
with gold. He was riding a jet black horse, whose 
saddlery and appointments were all that could be desired. 
The bit and bridle were gilt and enamelled in black in 
the Moorish fashion, and his hat was of black silk, and 
on it he wore a magnificent badge, with Cupid restrained 
by force for its device, the whole consisting of precious 
stones; his sword and poniard were just as handsome, and 
with corresponding devices; in short, he was perfectly 
appointed, and he was such an excellent horseman, that 
all those who saw him neglected the pleasures of the chase 
to watch how Elisore made his horse gallop and leap. 
After he had led the queen where the toils for the game 
were, he sprang off his horse and assisted her to dismount, 
and as she was holding out her arms to him, he opened 
his cloak and taking her in his arms said: “Madame, I beg 
that you will look here/’ and without waiting for her 
answer he deposited her gently on the ground. When the 
hunt was over, the queen returned to the castle without 
speaking to Elisor, but after supper she sent for him and 
told him that he was the greatest liar she had ever met 
with, for he had promised to show her the lady whom he 
loved the best, whilst they were out hunting, but he had 
failed to do so, and on this account she had lost all esteem 
and regard for him. Elisor, however, fearing that the 
queen had not understood, told her that he had certainly 
kept his promise, for he had not only shown her the 
woman, but also that which he had loved best in all the 
world. She, pretending not to comprehend him, replied 
that she did not remember his pointing out any of her 
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ladies to her as the one of his choice. “That is so/' was 
Elisor's answer, “but do you not remember what I 
showed you when I lifted you off your horse?"—“I only 
remember seeing a mirror in the shape of a cuirass which 
you had on," was her reply. 

“And what did you see in that mirror?" he asked. 

“Nothing but my own reflection," was her answer. 

“Thus, madame," was Elisor's reply, “I have kept 
my promise to you, so that I might obey your orders, for 
my heart can never contain any other image but that which 
you saw reflected in my corselet, and I must love, rever¬ 
ence, and adore it, not as a woman but as my God upon 
earth, in whose hands are my life and death; and I humbly 
beseech you, madame, that my great love for you, which 
has been life to me, whilst I concealed it, may not be the 
cause of my death now I have revealed it, even if I am 
not worthy enough for you to look upon me as your most 
devoted servant. At least allow me to live on, as I have 
done hitherto, in the happiness that I feel, knowing that 
as I have been bold enough to love a lady of such perfec¬ 
tions and high rank, so the only satisfaction I can hope 
for, is to be allowed to love, without venturing to aspire 
to being loved again. And if the knowledge of my deep 
love for you detracts from what merit I might formerly 
have possessed in your eyes, at least do not deprive me 
of life, which consists solely in seeing you as I have been 
in the habit of doing, for now I receive no favour from 
you, but that one which is absolutely necessary to my very 
existence; and if I have less, you will have a servant the 
less and will lose the best and most devoted one that you 
have ever had or ever can have." 

The queen, either that she might appear different from 
what she really was, or to put the love, which he professed 
to have felt for her so long, to the proof or because she 
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loved somebody else better, and would not give him up, 
or because she wished to keep this gentleman in reserve 
in case her present love should play her false, said to him 
with a countenance which was neither angry nor other¬ 
wise: “I want to ask you, Elisor, as I am altogether 
ignorant of the power that love exercises over human 
hearts, how you could possibly be so foolish as to venture 
to love me, though at the same time I know that man has 
so little command over his own heart that he cannot sway 
it either to love or hate as he wishes, but as you have now 
ventured to tell me what your real feelings towards me 
are, I should like to know how long you have entertained 
them?” 

When Elisor saw how beautiful she looked, and heard 
her asking him about his lovesick malady, he could not 
help hoping that she was going to give him a remedy for 
it, but, then, on the other hand, seeing how grave and 
severe she looked whilst speaking to him, he felt almost 
as frightened as he might have been before a judge whose 
sentence he knew would go against him, and so he told 
her that his love for her had taken root in his youth, but 
that it was only for the last seven years that he had felt 
the pangs of love, if pangs they could be called, as he 
would rather die than be cured of them. “Since you have 
already displayed such resolution,” the queen said to him, 
“I am bound not to believe you more quickly than you 
have been in declaring your love for me; therefore, if it 
is as you say, I will put you to such a test that I will never 
doubt you again, and when you have stood that, I shall 
really believe that you feel towards me as you say you do, 
and when I am sure that you are what you say, you will 
find that I am all you can desire.” Elisor begged her to 
put him to any test she pleased, as there was nothing he 
would not endure if he could only look forward to the time 
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when he might prove how perfectly he loved her, and 
she told him that if he loved her as much as he pretended, 
she was certain that nothing would be too hard for him 
to put up with so that he might obtain her favours, and 
therefore she ordered him, on the pain of losing them 
altogether, to leave the court the very next day and to go 
and take up his abode in some place where they could 
not hear anything of each other, for seven years; adding 
that as he had professed to love her for seven years he 
must be sure of the fact on his part, and that when she 
had a similar seven years' experience, she might be in¬ 
duced to believe all that at the present time all his protes¬ 
tations would not make her entertain or listen to. 

When Elisor heard this cruel command, he at first 
thought that she wished to get rid of him, but on reflec¬ 
tion, thinking that the test would speak more for him than 
any words of his own could do, accepted her injunction 
and said: “As I have been able to pass the last seven 
years without any hope, being obliged continually to 
smother my love, now that you know it I shall pass the 
other seven calmly in patience and hope. But, madame, 
if I obey your command, which deprives me of all the 
happiness which I have in this world, what hope will you 
give me, that at the expiration of the seven years you will 
own-me for your faithful and loyal servant?" 

The* queen took a ring from her finger and said to 
him: “I give you this ring, cut it in half and I will keep 
one half, and you shall keep the other, so that, if in the 
course of all those years you are so changed that I should 
forget you, I may be enabled to remember you by the 
half of the ring which matches mine." Elisor took the 
ring and cut it in two, giving the queen one half and keep¬ 
ing the other himself, and took leave of her, half dead with 
grief, and went to his apartments to make preparations for 
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his departure. Sending all his servants to his own house 
in the country, he himself went with one attendant to such 
an out-of-the-way place that neither his relations nor friends 
could hear anything of him for seven years. Nobody 
knows how he spent his life during those seven years, or 
what grief this absence from the queen caused him, but 
those who love will be easily able to imagine it. 

Exactly at the end of seven years, at the moment 
when the queen was going to mass, a hermit with a long 
beard came up to her, and presented her with a petition 
which she did not take the trouble to look at directly, as 
it was her habit to take all petitions presented to her, no 
matter how poor the petitioners were. When mass was 
half over she opened the petition, and inside it she found 
the half of the ring she had given to Elisor, at which she 
was both astonished and pleased, but before reading the 
letter she ordered her almoner to bring the hermit, who 
had presented her with the petition, before her. The 
almoner sought him everywhere, but could find out 
nothing more about him except that he had been seen to 
mount his horse, but nobody knew what road he had taken. 
Whilst waiting for the almoner's reply the queen read the 
petition, which was in reality a long, well-written lettef, 
which I cannot give you here, in which he bade her fare¬ 
well, telling her that time had made him perfectly acquaint¬ 
ed with the nature of love, and also that his love was 
built on her great beauty, which only served as a mask to 
her cruelty, but he had now proved to himself that beauty 
was nothing and that her cruelty was really a boon to him, 
as her beauty which he had so admired had been the cause 
of his banishment. He went on to tell her that he would 
have died to serve her, but that now he was cured, and 
gave her all his love back again, for as he intended to 
devote himself entirely /to the service of God, body and 
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soul, he required neither it nor her, and taking leave of 
cruelty, of pain, of hatred, of the torments of disdain, and 
of the ardour with which she had inflamed him, he could 
also bid adieu to all other evils, and could say, “Adieu, 
madame,” fully resolved that wherever they both might 
be, they should never meet again. 

The queen read this letter with tears, and with much 
astonishment and regret, for she had lost so much in so 
loving and faithful a servant, that not all her treasures 
nor even her kingdom could prevent her from feeling that 
she was one of the poorest and most miserable women in 
the world, as she had lost that which no wealth could 
recover. So when mass was over she returned to her apart¬ 
ments, where she gave way to the grief which was the 
natural consequence of her cruelty. She went to search 
for the hermit, but He who had removed him out of her 
hands prevented him from falling into them again, and 
removed him to Paradise before she could find out where 
he was in this world. 

“From this we may learn that no lover ought to con¬ 
fess what can only harm him and never do him any good, 
and still less, ladies, ought you to run the risk of losing 
your adorers by putting them to too severe a test." 

“Upon my word, Dagoucin,” said Guebron, “I have 
all my life long heard the lady in question mentioned as 
the most virtuous in the world, but now I look upon her 
as the most foolish and cruel one that ever lived. ” 

“I do not think,” Parlamente replied, “that she was 
wrong in her test of seven years, for in these cases men 
are such liars, that before trusting them (if they are to be 
trusted at all), they cannot be put to the proof for too 
long.” ‘ 

“I think,” said Oisille, “that the gentleman was much 
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indebted to the queen, as her treatment of him enabled 
him to devote himself entirely to God/' 

“He was very lucky to find God on his road,” 
Saffredant answered, “for in his case I wonder he did not 
get the devil.’ 

Emarsuitte asked him whether, when any of his mis¬ 
tresses deceived him, he had given himself up to the devil, 
and he replied: “Over and over again, but he, knowing 
that all the torments of hell could be no worse than what 
I was enduring already, would never take me, as he was 
aware that no devil was ever so unbearable as a lady whom 
a man dearly loves and who will not return his love. But 
I will ask you, ladies, seriously, whether you can justify 
the rigour of the queen?” 

“Certainly,” was Oisille’s answer, “for I believe she 
neither loved nor wished to be loved; but as we have dis¬ 
cussed this matter long enough, let us ask Dagoucin to 
call on some one for the next story.” 

“I will call on Longarine, as I am sure she will give 
us something new, and will speak the truth without spar¬ 
ing either man or woman.” 

“As you have so high an opinion of my veracity,” 
Longarine replied, “I will tell you what happened to a 
prince of very high rank, and who surpassed all his con¬ 
temporaries in his endowments. Though falsehood and 
dissimulation are great vices and ought never to be em¬ 
ployed except under extreme necessity, still, since princes 
are as much under the empire of love as others, and 
as we all know what pranks that passion plays with human 
hearts, they are often reduced to making use of lies, hypo¬ 
crisy, and pretence, which, according to Maitre Jean de 
Meung , 1 are the means of overcoming our enemies. And 
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though such conduct is deserving of censure on the part of 
a prince as it is on that of any one else, I will tell you how 
a young prince managed to deceive those who generally 
are in the habit of deceiving everybody else/ 


Novel XXV 

Shows the cunning means which a great prince employed to enjoy the 
wife of an advocate of Paris. 

There was a lawyer in Paris who was held in higher 
esteem than nine out of ten members of his profession, and 
as everybody wished to employ him because he was such 
a clever advocate, he had become richer than any of the 
gentlemen of the long robe. As he had no children by 
his first wife, he determined to marry again, in the hopes 
of having some by a second wife, for though he was old 
in body, yet his heart and his hopes were still fresh, and 
so he chose a Parisian of about eighteen or nineteen, very 
handsome in face and complexion, and still more so in 
figure and rounded outlines. He loved her very dearly 
and treated her as well as possible, but he had no children 
by her any more than, he had by his first wife, which vexed 
the lady very much at last. Njdw as youth cannot endure 
any trouble very long, she began to seek for pleasure out¬ 
side her own home and used to go to balls and feasts, but 
always with so much propriety that her husband could not 
find fault with her for it, as she was always accompanied 
by persons in whom he had the fullest confidence. 

One day she happened to be at a wedding, where 
there was a prince of very high rank amongst the guests, 
who, when he related this occurrence to me, forbade me 
to mention his name, but I may tell you that I do not 
think his equal in every respect can ever be found. When 
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he saw this lady, whose every look seemed to provoke 
love, he spoke to her with such ardour that she listened 
to him with great pleasure, and told him plainly that for 
a long time she had felt in her heart a yearning after that 
love which he offered her, and that he need take no trouble 
to persuade her to that which her heart inclined her to at 
first sight. As her unsophisticated love at once accorded 
to this young prince, the favour of which was well worth 
some time to acquire, he thanked his little God Cupid, who 
was so favourable to him, and without delay carried on 
the matter so far that they settled how they might meet 
without being seen, and, of course, the prince, appeared 
punctually at the appointed time and place, but he dis¬ 
guised himself so as to spare the lady's honour. As, 
however, there were a number of ruffians in the streets 
at night, he took some gentlemen whom he could trust, 
with him, and when he got to the end of the street where 
she lived, he left them and said: “If you hear no noise 
in a quarter of an hour, go home and come back at about 
three or four o'clock," and as they heard no noise, they 
left. The young prince went straight to the house of the 
advocate, and found the door open as had been promised; 
but, unfortunately, as he was going upstairs he met the 
husband with a candle in his hand, who saw him first, 
but love, which is always fertile in expedients, gave the 
young man courage and so he went up to the lawyer and 
said to him: “Sir, you know how fully I and all my 
family trust you, and I look upon you a$ one of my best 
and most faithful servants. I have come to see you thus 
privately, not only to beg you to look after my interests, 
but also to give me something to drink, for I am terribly 
thirsty, and please do not let anyone know that I have 
been here, for when I leave this, I am going elsewhere, 
where I do not wish to be recognised." 
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The advocate, who was overjoyed at the honour 
which he did him by coming to see him so privately, took 
hinyinto his room and told his wife to provide the very 
best collation of fruit and sweetmeats that she could, which 
she naturally did very willingly and certainly very well. 
Though she was only dressed in a kerchief and wrapper, 
which made her look even handsomer than usual, the 
young prince pretended not to look at her, but spoke only 
to the advocate about his affairs, of which he had always 
had the management, but whilst the wife was kneeling 
before him to offer some sweetmeats, and the husband 
had gone to the buffet to get him some wine, she told him 
that when he left he was to be sure and go to a small 
closet on the right hand side of the passage, where she 
would come to him very soon. As soon as he had drunk, 
he thanked the advocate and took his leave, and when 
he insisted on bearing him company, he assured him that 
he could very well find his way alone, and turning to the 
wife he said: “I will not deprive you of your excellent 
husband who is one of my oldest servants; you are very 
fortunate in possessing such a one, and ought to thank 
God for having him; serve and obey him well, for, certain¬ 
ly, if you do otherwise, you will be very unhappy in the 
end.” 

When he had said this he went out, and shutting the 
door behind him so that he might not be followed on to 
the staircase, he went into the little closet, where the lady 
followed him as soon as her husband was asleep and took 
him into a very elegant boudoir, though he and she were 
the handsomest things in it, however they might be dress¬ 
ed, and I have not the least doubt that she fully kept all 
her promises to him. He left her, however, at the time 
when he had appointed to meet his people, and found them 
at the place where he had told them to wait for him. How- 
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ever, since this intrigue lasted a considerable time, the 
young prince found a shorter road to get to her, and that 
was by passing through a monastery, for he managed 
matters so well with the prior that whenever he wished, 
the porter opened the gates for him at midnight and again 
when he left, and as the advocate's house was close to the 
monastery, he took no one with him. 

Now, although this young prince was leading the life 
I have described, yet he feared and loved God, and al¬ 
though he did not stop as he was going, yet on his return 
he never failed to remain in the church for a long time 
in prayer, so that the monks, who always saw him at his 
devotions on going into and coming out from matins, look¬ 
ed upon him as one of the holiest of men. But he had a 
sister who very frequently went to that monastery, and 
as she loved her brother above everything in the world, 
she recommended him to the prayers of the good people 
whom she knew, and one day when she was doing so most 
affectionately to the prior of the monastery, he said to her: 
"Why, madame, do you know whom you are recom¬ 
mending, to my prayers? You are speaking to me of a 
man to whose prayers I wish of all things to be recom¬ 
mended for if he is not holy and just (citing the passage: 
Blessed is he who can do evil and does it not), I have 
never found anybody who is." The sister, who wished to 
know how the prior had acquired the knowledge of her 
brother's extraordinary goodness, questioned him so 
closely that he said to her, making her promise to keep the 
secret inviolanle: "Do not you think that it is a wonder¬ 
ful thing to see a young and handsome prince leave his 
pleasure and his rest to come frequently to matins, and 
that, not like a prince who seeks to gain worldly credit for 
doing so but who, just like an ordinary monk comes and 
hides himself in one of our chapels ? His piety so con- 
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founds thte brothers and me that, beside him, we are not 
worthy of the name of religious." 

When the sister heard these words, she did not know 
what to think, for though she knew he was much given 
to worldly pleasures, yet she knew also that he had a good 
conscience, and great faith in, and love for, God, but she 
never would have suspected him of going to church at 
such an hohr of the morning. So she went to him and 
told him the good opinion that the monks entertained of 
him, and when he heard it he laughed so heartily that she, 
who knew him as well as she did herself, felt quite certain 
that there was something hidden under this outward show 
of devotion, and left him no peace till he told her the 
truth, just as I wrote it down when she did me the honour 
to relate it to me. 

“You see, ladies, that lawyers are not so cunning, 
nor monks so crafty, but that Love will deceive the 
deceivers when necessary/' 

“Although I guess whom you have alluded to," said 
Guebron, “I must say that the episode contains one 
praiseworthy fact, for it is not often that one finds great 
lords caring any thing for the honour of ladies nor for 
public scandal so long as they can have their pleasure, and 
they often make out matters worse than they really are." 

“I only wish," Oisille replied, “that young noblemen 
would follow his example, for often the scandal is worse 
than the fault." 

“Do you actually imagine," Nomerfide said, “that 
his prayers which he said at the monastery were real?" 

“It is not for you to judge," was Parlamente's 
answer, “for perhaps on his return he repented so 
thoroughly of the sin which he had committed that he 
obtained pardon." 
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"It is very hard / 1 Hircan said, "to repent! of any¬ 
thing so pleasant, for though I have often confessed it, I 
have never repented of it, and I only wish that God 
would find pleasure in our pleasures, for I could very often 
give Him cause for great rejoicing." 

"As you cannot make a t new God," Guebron replied, 
the best filing to do is to obey the one we already have; 
but let us leave these theological disputes, so that Longarine 
may call upon some one." 

"I call upon Saffredant," she said, "and I beg him 
not to be so eager to speak ill of women, that he will not 
do them justice when he can do so with truth." 

"I am quite ready," was his answer, "for I recollect 
the story of a loose and of a virtuous woman, so you can 
choose whichever you please, and you will see that just 
as love causes wicked people to do wicked deeds, so it 
produces acts worthy of all praise in honourable hearts, 
and you will see from what I am about to relate that love 
does not change the heart, but shows it exactly as it is, 
bad in the bad, virtuous in the virtuous." 


Novel XXVI 

Through the advice and sisterly affection of a virtuous lady, the Seigneur 
d’ Avannes was cured of the criminal love he had for a lady of 
Pampeluna. 

In the time of King Louis XII there lived a young lord 
called M. d' Avannes, who was the son of the Seigneur d' 
Albert, brother of King John of Navarre, with whom 
Seigneur d' Avannes usually lived. When the young lord 
was fifteen years old, he was so handsome and graceful 
in his bearing that he seemed made to be loved and admir¬ 
ed and so he was by all who saw him, and above all by 
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a woman who lived at Pampeluna, in Navarre, who was 
married to a very rich husband, with whom she lived in 
all honour; and although she was only twenty-three years 
old, yet because her husband was nearly fifty, she always 
dressed so very plainly that she rather presented the 
appearance of a widow than of a married woman, and she 
was never seen at weddings or at entertainments without 
her husband, whom she valued so highly for his virtue 
and goodness that she preferred him to all the handsomest 
men she saw, and when he saw how discreet and reticent 
she was, he entrusted her with the management of all his 
affairs. 

One day this rich man and his wife were invited 
to the wedding of one of his relations, and in order to show 
his respect for them the young Seigneur d' Avannes was 
also present, and he, as was natural at his age, was very 
fond of dancing, at which, indeed, he could not find his 
equal at the time. After dinner, when the ball began, 
this rich man begged the young seigneur to dance, and he 
asked him whom he should lead out, whereupon he said 
to him: “Sir, if there were a handsomer woman or one 
more at my disposal than my wife here, I would present 
her to you, but as there is not, I beg you to dance with 
her." The young prince did so gladly, being at an age 
when he cared more for dancing and hopping about than 
in regarding female charms; but his partner, on the other 
hand, thought much more about his good looks than about 
the dance, although she was too prudent to let her feelings 
be noticed. 

At supper time M. d 1 Avannes took leave of the com¬ 
pany and retired to the chateau, whither the rich merchant 
accompanied him on his mule, and as they were going he 
said to him: “Sir, you have done me and my relations 
such honour to-day, that I should be extremely ungrate- 
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ful if I did not try to serve you to the best of my ability. 
I know, sir, that young noblemen like you, whose fathers 
are strict and avaricious, often require money more than 
we do, who, because we live in a small and very careful 
way, only think of saving it, and God, who has given me 
a wife who is all that I can wish, has not completed my 
earthly happiness, as he has not blessed me with children. 
I know sir, that I cannot adopt you as my child, but if 
you will look upon me as your humble servant, and con¬ 
fide your affairs to me, I shall be most happy to assist 
your wants as far as a hundred thousand crowns go.” M. 
d' Avannes was very much pleased at this offer, as his 
father was just such a character as the other had mention¬ 
ed, and thanked him heartily and called him his father by 
alliance. 

The rich man soon got so fond of the Seigneur 
d' Avannes that he was continually asking him whether 
there was nothing he could do for him, and he made no 
secret of his friendship for the young man to his wife who 
was delighted at hearing it. From that time M. d' 
Avannes could gratify every wish and he often went to 
dine at the rich man's house, and when he was not at home 
his wife gave him everything he wanted, and besides she 
spoke to him so discreetly and constantly admonished him 
to be virtuous, that he feared her and loved her more than 
any woman in the world. As she had the fear of God, 
and regard for her own honour beforg her eyes, she was 
satisfied with seeing and listening to him, and as this ought 
to be enough for honourable and virtuous love, she mever 
gave him the slightest hint that she regarded him with 
anything but sisterly and Christian affection. Whilst this 
concealed intercourse went on, M. d' Avennes by the help 
of his old friend was able to keep up a very splendid ap¬ 
pearance, and when he was nearly seventeen he began to 
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frequent ladies' society more than he had been in the habit 
of doing, and although he would rather have bestowed 
his love on that discreet lady than on any other, yet the 
fear of losing her friendship, if he spoke to her as a lover, 
made him keep silence and amuse himself elsewhere, and 
paid his court to a lady near Pampeluna, who had a house 
also in the town, and who had married a young man who 
cared for little except horses, dogs, and birds; and from 
love of her he gave numberless entertainments, such as 
tournaments, races, wrestling matches, masquerades, and 
fetes of all kinds, at all of which this young lady was pre¬ 
sent; but as her husband had a very queer temper, and 
her father and mother knew that she was very handsome 
and also rather giddy, they, being jealous of her honour, 
watched her so closely that M. d’Avannes could only 
manage to speak a few words to her at a ball now and 
then, although he soon found out that nothing but time 
and place were wanting to consummate their mutual 
happiness. 

He went therefore to his kind father, the rich man, 
and told him that he had a great desire to go to Notre- 
Dame of Montserrat, and begged him to receive all his 
suite into his nouse as he wished to go by himself, which 
the other gladly agreed to do. But as his wife’s heart was 
swayed by that great prophet Love, she at once suspected 
the truth about the journey and said to him: “Sir, the 
Notre-Dame to whom you are devoted, is not outside the 
walls of this city, so I beg you, above all things, to talfe 
care of your health.” As he both feared and loved her, 
he blushed so violently at her words, that she was quite 
sure of the truth, without any verbal confession from him. 
However, he left her, and buying two beautiful Spanish 
horses, ,he disguised himself so well as a groom that no 
one could possibly recognise him. The lady's husband, 
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who loved horses above all things, saw the two which M. 
d'Avannes had, and very soon came to buy them, and 
after he had done so he looked at the groom who handled 
them so well and asked him whether he would enter his 
service. The Seigneur d'Avannes replied that he would 
do so gladly, but that he was a poor groom who knew 
nothing beyond the management of horses, but that he 
understood this so well, that he was sure of giving him 
satisfaction. The gentleman was very pleased, and gave 
him charge of all his horses, and going home he told his 
wife to look after the groom and the horses, as he was 
going to his country house. The lady, partly to please 
her husband and partly for want of anything better to do, 
went to look at the horses, and when she saw the new 
groom she thought what a good-looking man he was, but 
she did not recognise him the least; when he saw this, he 
paid his respect to her in the Spanish fashion, took her 
hand and kissed it, and in doing so squeezed it so hard that 
she knew him, for he had very often done so when he 
was dancing with her. From that moment she thought 
of nothing but how she might be able to talk with him 
in private, which she managed to do that very evening, 
for being engaged to an entertainment to whfch her husband 
wished to take her, she pretended to be indisposed and 
unable to go. As her husband did not wish to disappoint 
his friends, he said to her: • "My dear, as you cannot 
come with me, will you look after my horses and dogs, 
and see that they want for nothing ?” The lady thought 
this a very pleasant recompense for not going, but without 
letting him notice this, she told him that since he would 
not employ her in anything better, she would show him by 
attending to his slightest wishes, how much she desired 
to please him. Her husband was hardly outside the door 
when she went down to the stable, where she very soon 
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found that something was wrong and she gave so many 
orders to the men in order to set it right, that she was very 
soon left alone with the head-groom, and fearing that some¬ 
body might come, she told him to go into the garden and 
to wait for her in summer-house at the end of one of the 
walks, and he went off in such a hurry that he did not 
even find time to thank her. After she had had every¬ 
thing set to rights in the stable, she went to the kennels, 
and looked after the dogs so carefully that she might have 
been a servant instead of a mistress. When she got back 
to her room she was so tired .that she went to bed, saying 
that she wanted to rest a little, and when all her maids 
had left her except one on whom she knew she could rely, 
she told her to go into the garden and bring the man to 
her whom she would find in the summer-house at the end 
of the alley. She went accordingly, and found the head- 
groom, whom she brought immediately to her mistress, 
and was ordered by her to watch outside to give warning 
of the husband's return. As soon as M. d'Avannes saw 
that he was alone with the lady, he took off his groom's 
clothes, his false nose and beard, and not by any means 
like a timid groom, but like the nobleman that he was, 
and without ever asking the lady's leave, boldly got into 
bed with her, where tho most wanton lady of the country 
received him like the handsomest young man of his time 
as he was, and he remained with her till her husband's 
return, when he resumed his disguise, and left the place 
which he had so cunningly usurped and where he had 
enjoyed so much pleasure. 

When the gentleman went into the yard, he heard 
how. carefully his wife had executed his wishes, and when 
he thanked her, she said: "My dear, I have only done 
my duty, for if there were nobody to look after the lazy 
fellows every dog would be mangy and every horse out of 
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condition, but as I know how idle they are and what your 
wishes are, you will be better served now than you have 
ever been before." As the gentleman thought that his 
new head-groom was the best in the world, he asked her 
what she thought of him, and she told him that she was 
certain that he knew his business as well as any man he 
could have found, but that he required to be kept up to 
the mark as he was the sleepiest fellow she had ever met 
with. 

The husband and the wife were now on better terms 
than they had ever been before, and he lost all his jealous 
s|spicions, because she was just as attentive to her house¬ 
hold duties as she had previously been given to entertain¬ 
ments, balls, and society; and she was often quite satis¬ 
fied with having nothing on but a dressing gown over her 
chemise, whereas formerly she used to devote four hours 
daily to her toilette, for which her husband, and all who 
did not know how a worse devil had expelled the lesser, 
praised her very much. So this young hypocritical, seeming 
virtuous woman led such a licentious life that neither 
reatson, conscience, order, nor measure could restrain her 
any more and a young and delicate man like M. d 1 Avannes 
could not keep it up very long, and he began to get so 
thin and pale that, even had he not been disguised, he 
would scarcely have been recognisable; but he was so in¬ 
fatuated by his mad passion for this woman that he under¬ 
took tasks which would have been beyond the powers of 
Hercules, til at last he got so weak that the lady, who 
did not care for.him so much when he was ill as when he 
was in good health, advised him to ask for his discharge, 
and to go to his relations, and his master very unwillingly 
parted with him, and made him promise to return to his 
service as soon as he was quite well again. He returned 
home on foot as he had only the length of one street to 
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travel, and when be reached the house of his father by 
alliance, be only found his wife at home, but her virtuous 
love had not diminished during his absence. When she 
saw how thin and pale he was she could not help saying 
to him: “Sir, I do not know about your conscience, but 
certainly your bodily state has not been at all improved 
by your pilgrimage, and I fancy that your journeys by 
night have fatigued you more than those which you took 
in the day-time, for if you had gone to Jerusalem on foot, 
you might have returned more sunburnt but not so thin 
and weak. Remember this journey, and do not in the 
future devote yourself to such images as kill the living in¬ 
stead of raising the dead. I could say a great deal more 
to you about this, but if your body has sinned, I can see 
that it has been so punished that I will not add* to your 
distress.” 

When M. d'Avannes had heard what she bad to say 
he was no less vexed than ashamed, and replied: 
“Madame, I have formerly heard it said that repentance 
usually follows close upon sin, and now I experience this 
to my cost, and I must beg you to excuse my youth, which 
has been punished by experiencing the mischief in which 
it did not believe.” The lady changed the conversation, 
and made him go to a splendid bed, where he remained 
for a fortnight, living on nothing but restoratives, and 
the husband and wife took such good care of him that 
one or other of them was always with him. And although 
he had committed all the follies which you have heard# 
contrary to the wish and the advice of that excellent lady, 
yet her virtuous love for him did not diminish, for she 
always hoped that when he had laid aride his youthful 
folEes, he would reform and be brought to love virtuously 
and’ then be ah her own; and during the fortnight that be 
was in her house she spoke to him so appropriately about 
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the love of virtue that he began to hate his past follies, 
and when he came to look at her closely and saw that she 
was handsomer than the vicious one, he recognised more 
and more her many virtues and graces, and banishing all 
fear, could not refrain from saying to her one day, when 
it was growing dark: 4 ‘Madame, I can think of no other 
means of being so good as you would wish me to be, than 
to devote my heart entirely to the love of virtue, and so 
I beg you to tell me whether you will help me as much as 
lies ih your power to do it?" 

The lady, who was delighted to hear him speak thus, 
told him that if he really loved virtue as a man in his 
position ought to do, she would help him to attain his 
object with all the powers God had given her. "Madame," 
he replied, "remember your promise, and consider that 
God, whom a Christian knows only by faith, deigned to 
assume human flesh like that of a sinner, that by attract¬ 
ing our flesh to the love of his humanity, he might also 
attract our spirit to the love of His Divinity, and has made 
use of visible means to make us love things invisible by 
faith, like that virtue which I wish to love all my life. But 
it must assume a body in order that it may make itself 
known to men, and it has done so by putting on yours, 
which is the most perfect that can be found, and I who 
see perfect virtue, which you are, shine under the veil of 
the most perfect body which has ever existed, as yours is, 
wish to serve and honour it all my life, relinquishing every 
other vain and vicious love for it." The lady who was 
no less pleased than astonished at hearing these words, 
concealed her feelings completely and replied: "Sir, I 
will not undertake to answer your theology, but as I am 
more inclined to fear the evil that to believe the good, I 
must beg you not to address me again in language which 
you may have used towards those who believe it, and whom 
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you respect so little. I know that I am a very imperfect 
woman, just like others, and that virtue would do some¬ 
thing far greater by transforming me into it than by assum¬ 
ing by shape, unless it wished to remain unknown to all 
the world. But, imperfect as I am, I love you as much 
as a woman, who fears God and her own honour, may'do, 
but this love shall never be declared to you, till your heart 
is susceptible of that patience which virtuous love re¬ 
quires, and remember that your welfare, your person, and 
your honour are dearer to me than they are to yourself/' 
M. d'Avannes, with tears in eyes, begged that she would 
give him a kiss as a pledge of her words, but she refused, 
and told him that she would not break through the cus¬ 
toms of the country for his sa^e. Whilst they were talk¬ 
ing, her husband came in, and M. d'Avannes said to him: 
"My father, I am so much indebted to you and to your 
wife, that I beg you always to regard me as your son." 
The good man very willingly agreed to this, and M. 
d'Avannes said: "Let me kiss you then, as a pledge of 
my affection." When he had done so he said: "Were 
it not for fear of offending against the law, I should like 
to do the same to my mother, your wife." The husband 
thereupon told his wife to kiss him, and she did so, with¬ 
out showing either the wish or dislike of doing it, whilst 
the ardour which her words had kindled in his breast, 
was increased by the kiss which he so longed for, asked 
for, and had been so cruelly denied. 

After this M. d'Avannes went back to the king, his 
brother, at his castle, and told him all sorts of stories about 
his journey to Montserrat; but when he heard that the 
king intended to go to Oily and Taffares, fearing that the 
journey would be a long one, he felt very sad, and deter¬ 
mined that before he set out, he would try whether the 
lady was not really better disposed towards him ‘than she 
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pretended to be. He accordingly went and took up his 
abode in an old woman's house situated in the street in 
which she Mved, and set fire to it about midnight. The 
whole town was roused by this, and when the rich man 
heard of it, he put his head out of the window and asked 
where the fire was, and on being told that it was at the 
house of id. 4'Avannes, he went there at once with all his 
servants and found the young man in the street, wife 
nothing on but his shirt, and he was so sorry for him feat 
he took him up in his arms, and covering him with his 
own robe took him to his house as fast as he could, and 
said to his wife, who was in bed: "My dear, I give this 
prisoner into your charge; treat him just like you would 
me.” As soon as he had gone, the seigneur, who desired 
nothing better than to be treated like the husband, sprang 
nimbly into fee bed, hoping feat fee time and the occasion 
would make his discreet lady alter her mind, but he was dis¬ 
appointed, for as he got into bed on one side, she jumped 
on fee other, and putting on her dressing-gown she came 
to fee bedside and said to him: "How could you think, 
sir, feat opportunity could change a virtuous heart? 
You must know, that just as gold is tried in fee furnace, 
so a chaste heart is, in the midst of temptations, where it 
often proves itself strong and more virtuous than at other 
times, and becomes fee more cold, fee more it is attacked. 
Therefore, be sure, feat if I had any other feelings than 
those I have declared to you, I should have found means, 
Which I do not think anything about, as I am not going 
to employ them, and I can only beg you that, if you wish 
me to continue to serve you, you will get rid not only of 
fee desire, but also of the thought—do what you may, 
you will never find me different to what I am/' Whilst 
she was speaking to him thus, her women came in, and 
fee ordered them to bring in a collection of all sorts of 
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confections; but just then he was neither hungry nor 
thirsty, but was in despair at having failed in his attempt, 
as he feared that now he had shown his desires so openly, 
he might lose that footing of familiarity which he had 
obtained. 

When her husband, who had been seeing about put¬ 
ting out the fire, returned, he so urged M. d’Avannes to 
pass the night at his house, that he agreed to do so, but 
he spent it more in weeping, than in sleeping, and very 
early in the morning he went to bid them farewell whilst 
they were still in bed, and, when he kissed the lady, he 
perceived that she felt more pity for him than anger at 
his fault, and this was fresh fuel added to the fire of his 
love. After dinner, he set out with the king for Taffares, 
but before starting he came twice more to take leave of 
his kind father and his wife, who, since her husband had 
ordered her to do so, had no scruples about treating him 
as her son; but you may be sure that the more virtue did 
violence to her eyes and to her looks, the more unbearable 
it became, so that not being able to endure the conflict 
feat love and honour were waging in her heart, she took 
a violent fever, which was caused by a melancholic 
humour, which she was obliged to conceal, so that the 
extremities of her body became quite cold whilst within 
she was continually in a state of burning heat. The 
physicians, on whose hands the health of men does not 
depend, began to despair of her state, because there was 
an obstruction of the spleen which rendered her melan¬ 
choly, and told the husband to advise his wife to think 
of her conscience as she was in the hands of God, as if 
those who are in good health are not so also. The 
husband, who loved his wife devotedly, was so grieved at 
what they said to him, that he wrote to M. d’Avannes in 
order to try and get a little consolation, and begged him 
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to come and see them, hoping that the sight of him might 
do her good. As soon as he had received the letter, he 
set off by post to the house of his good father, and when 
he went in, he found all the servants, male and female, 
in such a state of grief as such a mistress deserved, and 
he was so overcome, that he stopped at the door as if he 
were paralysed, till he saw his good father, who embraced 
him and began to weep so bitterly that he could not say 
a word but only conducted him to the chamber, where she, 
turning her languid eyes towards him looked at him, and 
gave him her hand, drawing him towards her with all her 
feeble strength, and then embracing him said to 
him: 

"Sir, the time has come when all dissimulation must 
be at an end, and I must confess to you that truth which 
I have hitherto concealed with such great difficulty, and 
it is, that if you have felt great love for me, I have fully 
reciprocated your affection. But my pain has been 
greater than yours, as I have been obliged to hide, in 
opposition to my heart and rriy wish, for you know, 
monsieur, that God and my conscience never allowed me 
to declare my feelings towards you, as I feared I should 
rather increase than diminish your love were I to do so. 
But let me tell you that the refusal which I have so often 
given you, and which caused me so much pain to pro¬ 
nounce, is the cause of my death, but I am content to die, 
since, by God's grace, neither my conscience nor my fair 
fame have suffered in consequence of the violence of my 
love, for greater and stronger edifice than mine have been 
destroyed by a smaller fire. And now I die happy as, 
before leaving this world, I have been able to tell you that 
my love is as great as your own, with the single exception 
that the honour of men and of women is not the same 
thing. And I entreat you for the future to pay your 
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address to the greatest and most virtuous ladies that you 
can, for in such hearts dwell the strongest and best regu¬ 
lated passions; and endowed with such perfections as you 
are, you will be sure to succeed. Remember my con¬ 
stancy, and do not attribute that to cruelty which should 
be only attributed to honour, to conscience, which ought 
to be a thousand times dearer to us than our own life. 
And now farewell, monsieur, and I commend you to your 
good father, my husband, begging you to tell him the 
exact truth about me, so that he may know how much 1 
love God and him, and do not let me see you again, for 
during the short time that I still have, I wish only to con¬ 
sider the promises of God, made to me before the founda¬ 
tion of the world/' and when she had said this she kissed 
him, and embraced him with all the strength of her weak 
arms. The seigneur, whose heart felt as dead within him 
from pity as hers was from pain and grief, had not 
strength to say a single word to her, but threw himself 
upon a bed that was in the room where he fainted several 
times. The lady then summoned her husband, and recom¬ 
mended M. d'Avannes to him, telling him that she had 
loved that gentleman better than anybody in the world 
after himself, and kissing him she bade him farewell. The 
Holy Sacrament of the Altar was then administered to 
her, and Extreme Unction, which she received with joy, 
as one who is assured of salvation; and then, perceiving 
that her sight and her strength were failing, she began to 
say her In manus tuas Domine , out aloud, at which cry 
M. d'Avannes, looking up from the bed on which he had 
been lying, saw her render up her glorious spirit to Him 
from whom she had received it. 

When he saw that she was dead, he went to the body 
which he had always approached with fear whilst she was 
alive, and embraced and kissed it, so that he could hardly 
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be separated from it, which greatly astonished her 
husband, who had no idea that he had loved her so; 
therefore he said to him: 'Sir, this is too much/' where¬ 
upon they both withdrew. 

After they had mourned for a long time, the one his 
wife, the other the lady of his love, M. d’Avannes related 
the whole story of his affection to the husband, telling 
him that up to her death she had never treated him with 
anything but rigour, which only increased his love for his 
wife, and his regret and grief at having lost her, and so 
long as he lived he continued to be of service to M. 
d'Avannes, who at that time was only eighteen years old, 
and on his return to court; he for several years would 
scarcely speak or look at any of the ladies there, and for 
two years he wore mourning in her memory. 

"You see, ladies, the difference between a virtuous 
and dissolute woman, whose love produced very different 
effects, for the one died a glorious death, whilst the other 
was so infamously renowned that her life was all too 
long." 

"Certainly, Saffredant," said Oisille, "you have 
told us as charming a story as it is possible to hear; and 
any one who has known the actors, as I have, would find 
it still more interesting, for I never met a handsomer or 
better endowed man than M. d'Avannes” 

"She assuredly was a good and virtuous woman," 
Saffredant replied, "since, in order to appear more virtu¬ 
ous than she was at heart, and to hide the love which 
reason and nature intended her to bestow on such a gentle¬ 
man, she let herself die rather than receive that pleasure 
which she secretly desired." 

"If she had such desires," Parlamente said, "she had 
plenty of places and opportunities to reveal them, but her 
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virtue was such that her desires never exceeded her 
reason.” 

“You may paint her as you please,” Hircan replied, 
“but I know that a worse devil drives another out, and 
that ladies find more pleasure in pride than in the fear 
and love of God, and that one never knows what is hidden 
beneath their petticoats, for if their honour were not more 
hidden than ours, it would be found that nature has made 
them such as she has made us. But because they fear 
to take that pleasure which they desire so much, they have 
changed that vice into one which is even greater, which 
they think more respectable, that is, pride and cruelty, 
by which they hope to gain immortal renown, and so by 
resisting the vice of nature's laws (if nature be vicious), 
they make themselves not only like cruel and inhuman 
brutes, but even like devils, whose pride and malicious¬ 
ness they have assumed.” 

“I know,” Parlamente said, “that we all require the 
divine grace since we are inclined to sin, and if our temp¬ 
tations are not so great as yours, and if we sin from pride, 
we wrong no third person, and keep our bodies, and our 
hands undefiled. But your pleasure consists in dishonour¬ 
ing women, and your glory in killing men in war, both 
of which are distinctly contrary to the law of God.” 

“I admit the truth of what you say,” was Guebron’s 
answer; “but when it is said in Holy Scripture: He who 
looketh on a woman to lust after he hath already com- 
mitted adultery in his heart; and, he who hateth his 
brother is a murderer —do you think that women are 
exempt?” 

“God who sees the heart will judge,” Longarine said, 
“and He, knowing how weak we are, will love us if we 
do not absolutely fulfil our desires.” 

“Do let us leave this discussion,” wa9 Saffredant's 
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reply/' and I shall call on Emarsuitte, and I hope she 
will make us laugh." 

"I will try to do so," she said; "and I heard just now 
the story of two servants of a princess, which made me 
laugh so, that I forget the pitiful story which I will tell 
you to-morrow for now my looks are too merry to make 
it go off well." 


Novel XXVII 

A secretary was rash and foolish enough to solicit the favours of his 
friend’s wife, and was utterly disgraced in consequence. 

At Amboise there lived the servant of a princess, who 
acted as valet-de-chambre, who was a very good sort of 
man, and was very glad to entertain all who came to his 
house, and especially his fellow servants. Not long ago, 
one of his mistress’s secretaries, who was so ugly that he 
looked more like a king of the cannibals than a Christian, 
came to lodge with him, and remained ten or twelve days. 
Although his comrade and host treated him like a friend 
or brother to the very best of his ability, yet he tried to 
play him a trick like a man who had not only forgotten 
all decency but who have never possessed such a feeling, 
for he made dishonourable and illicit love to his comrade’s 
wife who had nothing particularly attractive about her, 
except that she did not look at all like one given to sensual 
pleasure, and was, in short, as good and virtuous woman 
as there was in Amboise. When she found out his bad 
intentions, as she preferred to expose his vicious propen¬ 
sities by dissimulation than to hide them by a sudden 
refusal, she pretended to listen to his proposals. He, 
thinking he had won her, without considering that she was 
fifty years old, that she had never been a beauty, and that 
she had a very good reputation and loved her husband, 
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pestered her incessantly. One day among others when 
her husband was at home, and they in this hall, she pre¬ 
tended that it was only necessary to find a safe place where 
she could see him along, to do as he wished, and he asked 
her at once to go up into the garret, so she got up and 
asked him to go first, and she would follow him. He, 
laughing with pleasure, and with an expression of face as 
pleasant as that of a great baboon, went quickly upstairs. 
Whilst he was waiting for what he had so ardently desired, 
and burning with a fierce and impure fire, listening for 
her step on the stairs, he heard her call out to him: 
"Master secretary, wait a little for I must go and ask my 
husband whether he has any objection to my coming up¬ 
stairs to you." You can imagine what a figure the man 
cut in tears, who had looked so ugly when he was laugh¬ 
ing; however, he went down at once, and with tears in 
his eyes besought her, for the love of God, not to cause 
a breach between him and his fellow-servant, but she 
told him that she was sure he was so fond of her husband, 
that he would not say anything that might not hear, and 
went and told her husband on the spot in spite of all he 
could say or do. He ran away immediately, and was 
just as mucji ashamed of himself as the husband was 
pleased at the honourable deceit his wife had practised, 
and he was so delighted at his wife’s virtue, that he 
thought nothing about the vice of his comrade, who had 
been sufficiently punished by having brought upon him¬ 
self that disgrace which he wished to inflict upon his 
house. 

"I think, ladies, that this story should teach good 
people to have nothing to do with those whose conscience, 
heart, and understanding are so blunted that they do not 
know God, honour, or true love." 
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“Although your story is very short," Oisille said, “it 
is as amusing a one as 1 have ever heard, and redounds 
to the honour of a virtuous woman/ 1 

“By God/’ Simontault replied, “I don’t think here 
is much honour in a virtuous woman’s refusing a man as 
ugly as you have described this secretary to be, though 
she might have shown her virtue had he been good-look¬ 
ing and well-bred, and as I guess who he was, if it were 
my turn, I would tell you a story which is just as funny 
as this one.’’ 

“That need be no hindrance,’’ Emarsuitte said, “for 
I will call upon you.’’ 

“Courtiers and dwellers in large cities,’’ he continued, 
“think they know so much that they imagine that all 
others are as nothing compared with themselves; but yet 
in all countries and in all ranks of society there are as 
shrewd and cunning as they are, and so because of their 
conceit, they are made all the more fun of when they do 
make a mistake, as I will show you by an instance that 
happened recently.’’ 


Novel XXVIII 

A secretary thought to dupe somebody but was duped himselfand what 
happened in consequence. 

When King Francis I was in Paris with his aster, the 
Queen of Navarre, she had a secretary who was not a 
man to lose anything for want of picking it up, so that 
there was no president or councillor whom he did not 
know, nor merchant or rich man whose company he did 
not frequent and with whom he had not come to an 
understanding. Just then a merchant of Bayonne called 
Bernard du Ha came to Paris. As the lieutenant-civil 
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came from his part of France, he applied to him for his 
protection and advice in his business. This secretary of 
the Queen of Navarre often went to call upon the lieute¬ 
nant, as he was a very faithful servant of his master and 
mistress; and one holiday, when the secretary went as 
usual, he found that neither the lieutenant nor his wife 
were at home, but he heard Bernard du Ha who was 
teaching the female servants of the house to dance the 
bransles of Gascony to the tune of a viol or some other 
instrument. When the secretary saw him, he tried to 
make him believe that he was acting very wrongly, and 
that if the lieutenant and his wife knew it, they would be 
very angry with him, and after having tried to alarm him 
for some time he said to him: “What will you give me 
not to mention the matter ?” Bernard du Ha, who was 
not so frightened as he pretended to be, seeing that the 
secretary was trying to take him in, promised to give him 
a pasty of the best Basque ham that he had ever eaten, 
and the secretary, who was very well satisfied with the 
offer, asked whether he could have the pasty on Sunday 
after dinner, and the merchant promised that he should 
have it. 

Being satisfied with his answer, the secretary 
went to see a Parisian lady whom he very much wished to 
marry, and said to her: “Madame, I will come and sup 
with you on Sunday, if you will allow me, but all you 
need provide is some good bread and wine, for I have 
deceived a fool of a Bayonnais, who will pay for all the 
rest, and by my trickery you shall have the best Basque 
ham that has ever been eaten in Paris/' The lady, be¬ 
lieving him, invited two or three respectable female 
neighbours of hers, and promised to regale them with a 
new dish* which she herself had never tasted. When the 
Sunday was come, the secretary went to find his merchant 
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and found him on the Pont au Change. Saluting in an 
extremely polite fashion he said to him: "May all the 
devils in hell fly away with you, for having given me so 
much trouble to find you?" Bernard du Ha told him 
that many had taken much more trouble than he had, 
and yet had not in the end been rewarded with such a 
dainty morsel as he was going to receive, and saying this 
he gave him the pasty, which was under his cloak, and 
which was big enough to feed a whole camp of soldiers, 
and when he saw it he was so delighted that, although he 
had a hideously big mouth, he contracted his lips so that 
no one would have thought that he could bite the ham, 
and he took it in such haste that he left the merchant with¬ 
out ever inviting him to share the feast, and went to carry 
his present to the lady, who was very desirous of knowing 
if the provisions of Gascony were as good as those of 
Paris. 

When supper time came, whilst they were eating their 
soup, he said to them: "Leave those insipid things, and 
have this as a whet for your wine." Saying this he opened 
the pasty and tried to cut the ham, but it was so hard that 
he could not get his knife into it, so after several attempts 
he found out that he had been tricked, and that it was a 
wooden sabot , which are the usual shoes in Gascony, with 
a piece of pine wood stuck into the end of it, and covered 
with soot, iron rust, and spice which smelt very nice. The 
secretary was very much ashamed at being duped by 
the man he meant to dupe, and at having unintentionally 
deceived his mistress, besides being very much put out at 
having to put up with nothing but soup for his supper. 
The ladies, who were very vexed, would have accused him 
of the trick, had they not seen by his looks that he was 
even more vexed than they were. After a very light 
supper he left in a great rage, and as Bernard du Ha had 
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not kept his promise, he thought that he was not bound 
by his, and so went to the liutenant-civil, having made up 
his mind to say all the bad he could of Bernard, but he 
had been there before him, and told the lieutenant the whole 
matter, who made fun of the secretary, and told him that 
he had found out to his cost what it was to try and deceive 
a Gascon, so he got nothing but disgrace for his consola¬ 
tion. 


“The same sort of thing often happens to people who, 
wishing to deceive others are deceived themselves, and so 
the best thing is to follow out the maxim of doing unto 
others as we wish they should do unto us." 

“I can assure you," Guebron said, “that I have often 
seen similar occurrences, where those who were looked 
upon as village fools, deceived very clever people ; for 
there is nothing more foolish than the man who thinks he 
is very clever, and nothing wiser than he who knows his 
own shortcomings." 

“He who knows that he knows nothing, knows some¬ 
thing certainly," Parlamente replied. 

“Lest time should cut us short/' Simontault said, “I 
now call upon Nomerfide, for I am sure she will not delay 
us long." “You shall be satisfied," was her reply. 
“Although love inspires those of high degree with the art 
of getting out of danger, yet love’s inventions appear with 
much greater lustre when displayed by persons of less 
intelligence, and so I will tell you what a priest did, 
who was in love, which was all he knew, for he was so 
ignorant otherwise that he could hardly say mass." 
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Novel XXIX 

A good simple villager, whose wife carried on an intrigue with the priest , 
allowed himself easily to be deceived. 

At Arcelles, a village in the department of Maine, there 
was a rich farmer, who in his old age married a young and 
beautiful woman who had no children by him, but to 
make up for her disappointment, she consoled herself with 
several friends. When gentlemen and people of quality 
failed her she fell back upon the church as a last resource, 
and took him as a companion of her sin who could ab¬ 
solve her from it, and that was the village priest who 
often used to visit his sheep. The husband, who was old 
and dull, suspected nothing; but as he was rough and 
still very robust, his wife carried on the business as secret¬ 
ly as she could, for she was afraid he would kill her, if 
he found it out. One day when he had gone out into 
the fields, his wife, who did not expect him home so soon, 
sent for the priest to hear her confession, and whilst they 
were amusing themselves together, the husband arrived 
so suddenly that the priest had no time to get away, but 
by the wife's advice he climbed up into a loft and covered 
up the trap door with a large winnowing fan. When her 
husband came in, his wife, lest he should suspect any- 
thing, treated him so well at dinner, where she took care 
he did not spare the wine of which he drank a large quam 
tity, that what with it, and what with the fatigue of working, 
he felt inclined to go to sleep in his chair before the fire. 
The priest, who was tired of being in the loft so long, 
not hearing any noise crept up to the trap door, and 
stretching out his neck as far as he could, saw that the 
goodman was asleep, but whilst looking at him he acci¬ 
dentally leaned rather too heavily on the winnowing fan, 
so that it and the man fell down to the ground close to 
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the farmer who was asleep, and who naturally woke up 
at the noise. The priest, who had sprung to his feet 
before the other had opened his eyes, said: “Gaffer, there 
is your winnowing fan, and I am much obliged to you 
for the loan of it/' and so saying he hurried away. The 
poor farmer was very much astonished, and asked his 
wife what it was all about. “It is your winnowing fan, 
my dear/’ she replied, “which the priest borrowed, and 
has now returned.” 

“It is a veiy rough way of returning what one has 
borrowed/’ he replied grumbling, “for I thought the house 
was falling in.” Thus the priest saved himself at 
the expense of the farmer, who found fault with 
nothing except the abrupt way in which he had returned 
the winnowing fan. 


“Thus, ladies, the master whom he served saved him 
that time in order to possess him and torment him the 
longer.” 

“Do not think,” said Guebron, “that simple folk 
are more free from guile than we are, for they have much 
more; just look at the thieves, murderers, sorcerers, 
coiners, and all those sort of people, whose wits are 
always at work, and they all come from the poor labour¬ 
ing classes.” 

“I do not think it strange,” said Parlamente, “that 
they should have more guile than others, but I do think 
it strange that when they have so many other things to 
do, they should feel the torments of love, and that such 
a refined passion should find any place in vulgar 
hearts.” 

“You know, madame,” was Saffredant's answer, 
“what Maitre Ilara de Meum says: 
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1 Aussi bien sont amourettes 

Sous le bureau que sous brunettes. n 

And besides the love of which this story relates is not of 
that sort which makes men put on amour, for just as the 
poor have not wealth and honour as we have, they have 
more natural advantages than we have. Their food is not 
so delicate as ours, but they have better appetites than 
we, and they are better nourished on coarse bread than 
we are on dainties. Their beds are not so good as ours 
but they sleep sounder. They have none of those painted 
and bedizened ladies whom we worship, but they take 
their pleasure with them oftener than we do and fear no 
tongues except those of the birds and beasts which see 
them, in a wood: they lack what we have, and they have 
in plenty what we are without/' 

“Let us leave the peasants alone," said Nomerfide, 
“and Hircan shall finish the day for us before Vespers/' 
“My tale will be as sorrowful as can possibly be," 
Hircan said, “and although it pains me to speak ill of 
any lady, as I know that men are so malicious, that they 
will blame all for the faults of one, what I am going to 
relate to you is so strange that I will lay aside my fear, 
and perhaps the exposure of ignorance will make others 
wiser/' 


Novel XXX 

Marvellous example of human frailty, wherein a lady, to shield her 
honour, goes from bad to worse. 

In the time of Louis XII a member of the house of 
Amboise, the nephew of the legate of France, whose name 

i. Love can find a place just as well under tbe coarse woollen 
garment of the poor man, as under the silk of the noble. s 
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was George, being the legate in Avignon, there was a 
lady in Languedoc (whose name I shall not mention out 
of respect for her family) who had an income of more 
than four thousand ducats. She was left a widow with 
one son, whilst she was still very young; and partly out 
of regret for her husband, partly out of love for her 
child, she determined not to marry again, and in order to 
avoid all opportunity of doing so, she only went into the 
society of devout people, as she knew that sin creates the 
opportunity. The young widow, therefore, gave herself 
up wholly to the service of God, shunning all worldly 
society, insomuch that she had scruples of conscience at 
being present at a wedding, or at hearing the organ play- 
ed in church. When her son was seven years old she 
engaged a man of very saintly life to be his tutor, so 
that he might be instructed in all things pertaining to 
piety and devotion; but when he was between fourteen 
and fifteen, nature, who is a very secret school-master, 
finding that he was too well fed and very lazy, taught 
him another lesson to that which his instructor did, for 
he began to look at and to desire what he considered 
beautiful, and amongst others a young lady who slept in 
his mother's room—but nobody had any suspicion of this, 
for he was looked upon as a child, and nothing was ever 
talked about in the house but God or holy matters. 

This young man, however, began secretly to make 
love to this girl, who went and told her mistress; but she 
loved her son so much and thought so highly of him that 
she regarded it as a trumped-up story to get him into 
disgrace, but the girl persisted so strongly on the truth of 
her statement, that her mistress told her she would find 
out whether it was correct or not, and that she would 
punish him if she found out that it was as she said; but, 
on the other hand, if she had accused him falsely, she 
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should suffer the punishment. To test the matter, she 
instructed her to make an assignation with her son, to 
come at midnight and sleep with her in her room in a 
bed close to the door, where the girl slept all by herself; 
and the girl having done as she was told, at night the 
lady took the girl's place, having made up her mind that, 
if what she had been told were true, she would punish 
him so severely that he would never lie with another 
woman without remembering it. Whilst she was in this 
angry state of mind her son actually came to bed to her, 
but as she would not believe that he had any improper 
intentions, she waited in order to speak to him to have 
some plainer sign of his designs, for she could not imagine 
that he really had any criminal desires; but she waited 
so long, and nature is so frail, that her anger was turned 
into an abominable pleasure and she forgot the name of 
mother. And just as water which is dammed back is all 
the more impetuous when it is let loose, than when flow¬ 
ing in its ordinary current, thus this poor lady placed all 
her pride in the restraint she put upon her body. When 
she had descended the first step from her chastity, she 
suddenly found herself at the very bottom one, and that 
same night she became pregnant by him whom she wished 
to prevent from getting others with child. As soon as 
the sin was committed, remorse of conscience set in, her 
repentance lasted all her life, and it was so keen at first 
that, rising from beside her son, who thought the whole 
time that it was the young lady, she went into a closet, 
and there calling to mind her good resolutions, and how 
badly she had carried them out, she spent the whole night 
in tears and sobs. But instead of humbling herself, and 
recognising the fact that our flesh is so weak that without 
the grace of God it must sin, she wished to make up for 
the past of herself by her tears, and avoid evil for the 
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future by her prudent conduct, always imputing her sin 
to the occasion and not to wickedness, for which there is 
no remedy but the grace of God. 

The next morning, however, as soon as it was day 
light, she sent for her son’s tutor and said to him: “My 
son is growing up rapidly, and it is time that he should 
leave this house. One of my relations, who is on the 
other side of the Alps with the Grand-master of Chau- 
mont, will be very glad to take charge of him; therefore 
set out with him at once, and so that I may not have 
the pain of parting with him, do not.let him come and 
take leave of me.” She then gave him the necessary 
money for his journey, and that morning they started, at 
which the young man was very pleased, for having enjoy¬ 
ed his mistress (as he thought) he wished nothing better 
than to go to the wars. The lady remained for a long 
time in a state of profound sorrow and melancholy, and 
but for the fear of God, she would have wished that the 
unhappy fruit of her womb might perish, and pretended 
to be ill so as to conceal her fault. When she was near 
her confinement, she sent for a bastard brother of hers 
in whom she trusted more than in any man living, and 
whom she had helped very much with money, and told 
him her misfortune, but did not tell him that her son 
was the cause of it, and begged him to save her honour, 
which he did, and a few days before her confinement he 
advised her to go to his house for change of air, where 
she would be more likely to recover than at home. She 
accordingly went thither with a very small retinue, and 
found a midwife there who had come for her brother’s 
wife, and who, without knowing her, delivered her one 
night of a fine little girl. The gentleman gave her to a 
nurse and had her brought up as his own, and the lady, 
having stayed there a month, returned home quite alone, 
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where she lived more strictly that ever, fasting and disci¬ 
plining herself constantly. 

When her son was grown up, and as there 
did not happen to be any war in Italy just 
then, he wrote to ask his mother to be allowed to 
return home; but as she was afraid of relapsing 
into the same sin, she would not allow it, but he 
pressed her so much, that as she had no valid reason 
for refusing, at last she agreed, but she told him that he 
must never appear before her until he was married to a 
wife whom he loved dearly, and that he need not look 
after wealth, but that it would be enough if she were of 
noble birth. During this time the bastard brother, seeing 
that the daughter of whom he had charge had grown up 
into a very tall handsome girl, thought of sending her into 
some noble family at a long distance off where she would 
not be known, and by the mother’s advice he sent her 
to the Queen of Navarre. This girl, whose name was 
Catherine, was so handsome and well-bred at about thir¬ 
teen, that the Queen of Navarre got very fond of her, 
and wished to get her well married to some man of high 
rank, but as she was poor, she found plenty of lovers 
but no husband. The gentleman, her unknown father, 
visited the Queen of Navarre’s Court on his way back 
from Italy, where he fell in love with his own daughter 
as soon as he saw her, and as he had his mother’s per¬ 
mission to many any woman he pleased, he only inquired 
whether she were of noble birth, and on receiving a reply 
in the affirmative, he asked the queen for her hand, which 
she very willingly bestowed on him, for she knew that 
he was rfch, handsome and well-bred. 

After the marriage had been consummated, the 
gentleman wrote to his mother, that she could not refuse 
to let him come home now, as he was bringing her a 
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daughter-in-law who was perfect in every respect. When 
she inquired whom he had married, and found that it 
was their own daughter, she was so shocked and grieved 
that it nearly killed her. Not knowing what else to do, 
she went to the Legate of Avignon, to whom she con¬ 
fessed the enormity of her sin, and asked him to advise 
her what to do. In order to satisfy her conscience he 
consulted several Doctors of Divinity, to whom he related 
the matter, without mentioning any names, and their 
decision was that the lady must never disclose anything 
about the affairs to her children as they had not sinned, 
but that she must do penance all her life, without appear¬ 
ing to do so. So that unhappy lady returned home, where 
soon afterwards her son and daughter-in-law arrived, who 
loved each other as much as it was possible for husband 
and wife to do, and she was his daughter, his sister and 
his wife, and he was her father, her brother, and her 
husband. This love lasted all their life, and the unfortu¬ 
nate lady was so penitent that she could never see any 
acts of endearment between them without weeping. 

"This is what happens, ladies, to those of your sex 
who think they can vanquish love and nature, and all 
the faculties which God has given them, by their own 
strength and virtue, but the best thing would be, if they 
knew their own weakness, not to expose themselves to 
such an enemy, but to take refuge in a real friend and 
say with David: ‘Answer for me, 0 Lord'." 

"I never heard a stranger case than that," Oisille 
said, "and I think that all of us here, men and women, 
ought to bow the head in the fear of God, seeing how 
the hope of doing a good action was productive of so 
much mischief." 

"Certainly," said Parlamente, "as soon as any one 
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begins to trust in himself, he at once begins to lose his 
trust and confidence in God.’ 1 

"He is a wise man/' Guebron continued, "who 
knows no enemy but himself and who is constantly on 
the watch to guard against his own will and counsel, 
however good or even holy they may appear to be.” 

"Nothing,” said Longarine, "can possibly justify a 
woman in running the risk of going to bed with a man 
however closely related they may be, for it is dangerous 
to bring fire and tow too nearly together.” 

"Devout as she was,” Emarsuitte answered, "she 
nevertheless was a conceited fool, who thought herself so 
holy that she could not sin, as some would make silly 
people believe of them which is a very great error.” 

"It is hardly possible,” said Oisille, "that there are 
any persons so foolish as to believe this.” 

"They go even further than that,” Longarine answer¬ 
ed her, "for they say that one must accustom oneself to 
the virtue of chastity, and to try their strength, they speak 
with the handsomest women they can find, and those 
whom they love best, and by kissing and handling them, 
they try whether all lust of the flesh is dead in them, and 
when they find that this pleasure excites them, they leave 
the woman, and fast and discipline themselves thorough¬ 
ly and when they have mortified their flesh, that neither 
talking nor kissing excite the slightest emotion in them, 
they voluntarily expose themselves to the most foolish, 
temptation, that is of going to bed together, and embrac¬ 
ing without any lustful feelings. But where one escapes, 
so many fall, that the Archbishop of Milan, where this 
peculiar form of devotion found particular favour, found 
it necessary to separate them and to put the men into the 
monasteries and the women into the nunneries.” 

"Really,” Guebron said, "it is the height of folly, 
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for any one to think himself impossible, and safely to 
seek occasions for sinning/' 

'There are others/' Saffredant answered, "who do 
just the contrary, and although they avoid temptation as 
much as possible yet concupiscence seems to follow them 
everywhere. Even holy St. Jerome, after he had soundly 
scourged himself and hidden himself in the desert, con¬ 
fessed that he could not escape from the fiery lust which 
burnt in his very marrow. The only thing to do them, is 
to comment ourselves to God; for if his power and good¬ 
ness hold us not up, we are apt to take pleasure in fall¬ 
ing." 

"You do not seem to see what I do," said Hircan, 
"that as long as we were telling our stories, the monks 
behind the hedge did not hear the vesper-bell, but as soon 
as we began to talk of God away they went, and now 
the second bell is going." 

They all got up and went to church, where they de¬ 
voutly heard vespers, and during supper talked about the 
stories that had been related, and thought over events 
of which they were cognisant, to see which were most 
worthy of being retained in their memory for reproduc¬ 
tion. After they had spent a very pleasant evening, they 
all went to bed, hoping that nothing would occur the next 
day to interrupt their agreeable occupation. And thus 
the third day ended. 
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FOURTH DAY 


According to her usual custom, Madame Oisille rose 
much earlier than the rest, and read and meditated on 
Holy Writ while waiting for them to assemble, which they 
did by degrees, and those who were the greatest sluggards 
excused themselves by quoting the words of Scripture 
slightly altered: "I have a wife and therefore I could not 
come any sooner/' Thus, when Hircan, and Parlamente 
his wife came in, they found that the lesson had already 
begun, and Madame Oisille knew very well where to find 
those passages of Scripture which blame those who neg¬ 
lect hearing the Word of God. When she had finished 
reading, Parlamente said to her: “I was sorry that I was 
so lazy, when I came here, but now I am glad of it as 
I have profited by your lesson on the subject/ 1 Oisille 
then proposed that they should go to Mass, which they 
all attended with great devotion, and at dinner Hircan 
made fun of his wife’s laziness. After dinner they all 
went to their own rooms to think about what they were 
going to relate, and all met at the appointed time in the 
usual place. Oisille asked Hircan whom he was going 
to call on for the first Novel, and he replied: "If my wife 
had not begun yesterday I should have called on her, 
for though I was always certain that she loved me better 
than any man in the world, she has proved to me this 
morning that she loves me better than God or His Holy 
Laws by preferring to remain with me rather than come 
to your reading. Therefore I should have liked to have 
given her the honour of beginning, but since I cannot 
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call upon the discreetest amongst you, ladies, J will call 
on the discreetest of the men, I mean Guebron, only I 
hope that he will show no mercy on the monks/* 

Guebron said to him: ‘‘You need not have asked 
me that for I know them too well. A short time ago I 
heard a story from M. de Saint Vincent, who was then 
the Emperor's ambassador, which is too good to be 
lost." 


Novel XXXI 

How a Franciscan monastery, together with the monks, was burned as 
a perpetual memorial of the cruelty of which one of them was 
guilty towards a lady with whom he was in love. 

In the territory of the Emperor Maximilian of Austria 
there was a Franciscan monastery whose inmates were 
very highly esteemed, and near it there was the house of 
a gentleman, who thought so much of the monks that 
there was nothing he would not do for them so that he 
might share the benefit of their fastings and austerities. 
Amongst them there was a tall handsome Franciscan who 
was the gentleman's confessor, who had as much author¬ 
ity in the house as the gentleman himself. This monk 
fell in love with the wife, who was most beautiful and 
virtuous, and his passion grew so strong that he could 
neither eat nor drink, and seemed to have lost his very 
senses. Whilst he was considering how he might best 
carry out his design, he went to the house one day, and 
as the gentleman was not in, he asked the lady where 
he was, and she told him that he had gone to one of his 
estates where he had intended to remain for two or three 
days, but that if he had any business with him she would 
send an express to fetch him. The Franciscan told her 
that it was not necessary, and began to go about the 
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house like a man who had some affair of importance on 
hand. When he had left the room the lady said to one 
of her maids (she had but two): “Go after the father 
and see what he wants, for I fancy he looks as if he was 
displeased at something.” The girl accordingly went into 
the yard and asked him whether he required anything, 
and answering her that he did, he pulled her into a corner, 
drew a dagger which he had up his sleeve, and plunged 
it into her bosom. Just as he had dispatched her, a ser¬ 
vant of the gentleman rode into the yard, bringing with 
him the rent of one of his master’s farms. As soon as 
he had dismounted he saluted the monk, who stabbed 
him in the back whilst pretending to embrace him, after 
which he closed the gates of the chateau. 

The lady was surprised at the length of time her 
waiting-maid was absent, and told the other to go and 
see why she did not return. She left the room, and as 
soon as the Franciscan saw her down below he took her 
aside and served her as he had done the other, and then 
being alone in the house he went to the lady and told 
her that he had been in love with her for a long time, 
and that now she must comply with his desires. She had 
never had the least suspicion of such a thing, and said to 
him: “Father, I am quite sure that if I were so sinfully 
inclined, you would cast the first stone at me.” The 
monk told her to come down into the yard where she 
would see what he had done. When she saw the dead 
bodies of her two women and of the man-servant, she 
was so terrified that she stood like a statue without say¬ 
ing a word; but he did not intend to employ violence 
towards her, as he wished to enjoy her more than an 
hour; so he said: “Madame, you have no reason to be 
alarmed, for you are in the hands of a man who loves 
you better than anything else in the world.” So saying, 
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he took off his friar's gown, under which he was wearing 
a smaller one, which he gave to the lady, and threatened 
her that if she did not put it on, she should suffer the 
fate of the other three. She, more dead than alive, 
thought that she must make some show of obeying him, 
both in order to save her life and to gain time in the 
hopes that her husband would return. By the Francis¬ 
can's orders she took off her head-dress and let down her 
hair as slowly as she could, and he without any regard 
for its beauty quickly cut it off quite short and when he 
had done this, made her strip to her chemise and put on 
the smaller gown which he had with him, and left the 
house immediately in company of the little Franciscan 
whom he had for so long desired to have. God, how¬ 
ever, who pities the innocent in their distress, took com¬ 
passion on this poor lady’s tears, and ordered it so that 
her husband, having finished his business sooner than he 
thought, was returning home by the very road she was 
taking. When the Franciscan saw him in the distance he 
said to her: “I see your husband coming, and I know 
that if you look at him he will try to get you out of my 
hands, so just go in front of me and do not turn towards 
him, for if you make the slightest sign I will stab you 
before he has rescued you." 

Just as he had said this the gentleman rode up, and 
asked him where he came from, and he told him he had 
just come from his house where he had left his wife quite 
well and eagerly waiting for his return, and the gentleman 
went on without noticing his wife, but the servant who 
was with him, and who had always been in the habit of 
entertaining the Franciscan's attendant who was called 
Brother John, began to speak to his mistress, taking her 
for him. As the poor lady did not dare to look at her 
husband, she gave him no answer, and the man went 
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across the road to look at her, whereupon she made a 
sign to him with her eyes which were full of tears. The 
servant at once rode after his master and said: “Sir, on 
crossing the road I looked at the Franciscan's attendant 
who is certainly not Brother John, but is exactly like 
your wife, and whoever it may be he looked at me most 
piteously." His master told him he was dreaming and 
would scarcely listen to what he said, but the servant per¬ 
sisted and requested leave to ride back after them, beg¬ 
ging his master to remain where he was so that he might 
see whether he was right or not. The gentleman gave 
him the desired permission, and waited to see how the 
matter would turn out; but when the Franciscan saw the 
servant coming after him, and heard him calling loudly 
for Brother John, he guessed that the lady had been re¬ 
cognised, and when he came up with them, gave him 
such a blow with an iron-shod staff that he carried as to 
knock him off his horse, and when he was on the ground 
he jumped upon him and cut his throat. The gentleman 
who saw his servant’s fall from a distance thought it was 
an accident and galloped up to help him, and when the 
Franciscan saw him he gave him also a blow with his 
heavy staff, and when he was upon the ground threw 
himself upon him, but as the gentleman was very strong 
he caught hold of the Franciscan with such a grip that 
he could not do him any harm, and knocked his dagger 
out of his hand. The lady at once picked it up and gave 
it to her husband, and then caught hold of the Francis¬ 
can’s hood and held him down whilst her husband stab¬ 
bed him three or four times, till he asked for mercy and 
confessed all his crimes. As the gentleman did not wish 
to kill him he asked his wife to go home and send some 
of the people with a cart to convey him to his house, and 
this she did as soon as she had thrown off the friar's habit, 
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and ran all the way home in her chemise with her crop¬ 
ped hair. The wolf whom they had caught was soon put 
securely away, and was soon afterwards sent to Flanders 
to be tried by the emperor’s judges, where he confessed 
his wicked design, and more than that said—and was 
verified by commissioners sent to the spot that a great 
many ladies and handsome girls had been taken to the 
monastery, just as he had intended to take this lady there, 
and as indeed he would have done without God’s help, 
which is always granted to those who trust in him. The 
women and other stolen goods were removed from the 
monastery which, together with all the monks, was burnt 
as a perpetual memorial of their horrible crimes. We may 
see from this that there is nothing more cruel than love 
when it is founded merely on a vicious inclination, just 
as there is nothing more humane and praiseworthy when 
it dwells in a virtuous heart. 

“I am sorry, ladies, that truth compels us to relate 
more tales to the disadvantage of the Franciscans than 
otherwise, for as I am very proud of their order, I should 
like to know one in their praise; but as we have promised 
to speak the truth, I am bound to tell it, though I can 
assure you that when the Franciscans do anything worthy 
of praise, I should be even more ready to do them justice 
than I have been to tell of their wickedness in this 
instance.” 

i “This is indeed a case of cruel love,” was Oisille’s 
remark. 

“I am only astonished,” Simontault said, “that when 
he saw her in her chemise, and had her all to himself, 
he did not violate her.” 

“He was not dainty, but gluttonous,” Saffredant re¬ 
plied, “and as he intended to have her as often as he 
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wished every day he was not going to have mere taste of 
her/ 1 

“It was not that/' Parlamente said,, “but a ruffian 
is generally a coward, and the fear of being surprised and 
of losing his prey made him carry of£ his lamb, like a 
wolf does a sheep, to enjoy it at his leisure/' 

“He certainly did not love her," Dagoucin continued, 
“for real love can find no place in such a villainous 
heart/’ 

“At any rate he was well punished for it,” said 
Oisille, “and I only pray to God that all such attempts 
may meet with equally just punishment. But who is to 
tell us the next story, Guebron?” 

“You, madame,” he answered, “for it is sure to be 
a good one.” 

“I will, then,” she said, “tell you something that 
happened in my own time, and I have it indeed from 
an eye-witness. You shall hear how a gentleman treated 
his guilty wife so that she wished for death, though her 
sufferings were not of a nature to bring her the release 
she longed for.” 

Novel XXXII 

A husband inflicts a punishment worse than death on his adulterous 
wife, but is induced to forgive her, and has several fine children 
by her . 

King Charles VIII sent a noble man called Bernage, 
Seigneur of Civrai, near Amboise, to Germany, and he, 
in order to get there as fast as he could, travelled day 
and night, so that he arrived very late one evening at 
the chateau of a gentleman, where he asked for a night's 
lodging, which he obtained with great difficulty. How¬ 
ever, when the gentleman heard in whose service he was. 
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he came to him and begged him to excuse the impoliteness 
of his servant, as he was obliged to keep his house closed 
against some of his wife's relations who wished to do him 
some harm. In the evening Bernage told him that he 
was travelling on the king's business, and the gentleman 
was very pleased to receive him and to treat him in the 
very best way he could. When supper-time came he was 
taken into a hall with a splendid arras, and as soon as 
supper was served a lovely lady came out from behind 
it, but her hair was cut quite short and she was dressed 
in mourning after the German fashion. After the gentle¬ 
man and Bernage had washed their hands, the basin and 
water were presented to the lady who, after washing her 
hands, took her place at the end of the table without 
speaking to anybody or anybody speaking to her. Seig¬ 
neur de Bernage looked at her very often, for he thought 
she was one of the handsomest women he had ever seen, 
although she looked very pale and sad. After she had 
eaten a little she asked for something to drink, and a 
servant brought her wine in an extraordinary vessel, 
namely, a death's head, the apertures in which were stop¬ 
ped with silver, and the lady drank two or three times 
out of it. After she had supped and washed her hands 
again, she bowed to the master of the house and retreated 
behind the arras, without speaking to anyone. Bernage 
was so astonished at this strange sight that it made him 
thoughtful and almost melancholy, and as the gentleman 
noticed it, he said to him: “I see that you are astonished 
at what you have seen at my table, but as I see how dis¬ 
creet you are I will tell you what it really means, so that 
you may not think me needlessly cruel. The lady whom 
you have seen is my wife, whom I loved so devotedly 
that in order to be able to marry her I set all fear aside and 
brought her here in spite of her relations. She appeared 
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to love me so ardently that I would have risked 
a thousand lives for our mutual happiness, and for a long 
time we lived so peacefully and unitedly that I thought 
myself the happiest man in Christendom; but whilst I was 
absent on a journey which my honour obliged me to 
undertake, she so far forgot hers, her conscience and the 
love she had for me, as to become attached to a young 
gentleman whom. I had brought up here. Though I 
fancied that I noticed something on my return, my love 
for her was such that I could not mistrust her, till experi¬ 
ence opened my eyes, and showed me what I dreaded 
more than death itself. The love I bore her was turned 
into fury and despair, and consequently I watched her 
so closely that one day, after I had pretended to go out, 
I hid myself in the room which she inhabits at present, 
into which she came soon after she thought I had left and 
the young gentleman soon joined her, and took liberties 
with her which I alone had the right to do, but when I 
saw that he was going to get into bed with her, I rushed 
out of my hiding place, took him out of her arms and 
killed him. But as my wife's fault seemed so great that 
death itself was not sufficient punishment for it, I inflict¬ 
ed that on her which I think is worse than death itself, 
and that is to remain secluded in the very room where 
she went to indulge in her voluptuous pleasures with him 
whom she loved more than she did me, and in that room 
I have had all the bones of her lover hung up in a press, 
like one hangs up some precious article in a cabinet, and 
that she may not forget him at her meals, she is always 
served with drink in the head of that villain, so that she 
may continually see him living whom she has made her 
mortal enemy by her crime, and also see him dead who 
died for love of her, and whose affection she preferred to 
mine, so that at dinner and supper she sees the two things 
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which must be most repugnant to her, I mean the living 
enemy and the dead lover, and both through her guilt. 
In other respects I treat her just as I do myself, but I 
keep her hair cropped close, for the ornament of long 
hair, that glory of women, does not belong to an adul¬ 
teress, nor a veil to a harlot, and she goes about with her 
hair closely cut to denote that she has lost her honour, 
chastity and modesty, and if you like to take trouble to 
go and see her, I will take you to her.” Bernage gladly 
agreed to this and going downstairs they found the lady 
sitting in a very handsome room, all by herself before 
a very good fire. The gentleman drew aside the curtain 
in front of a large press and there he saw all the bones 
of the dead man hanging up, and much as Bernage would 
have liked to speak to the lady, he did not dare to do 
so for fear of her husband. He, however, guessed this, 
and told him that he was quite welcome to talk with her 
and he would then find how well she spoke, and so 
Bernage said to her: 

“Madame, if your patience is only equal to your 
suffering I look upon you as the happiest woman in the 
world.” The lady with tears in her eyes and with the 
most graceful humility answered: “Sir, I confess that my 
fault was so great that all the punishments which the 
master of this house (whom I am not worthy to call hus¬ 
band) could inflict upon me are as nothing compared with 
the regret that I feel for the offence which I have com¬ 
mitted against him,” and saying this she burst out into 
violent tears, so the gentleman touched Bernage on the 
arm and took him" away. The next morning he left in 
order to fulfil the mission with which the king had entrust¬ 
ed him, and on taking leave of the gentleman he could 
not refrain from saying to him: “Sir, the friendship which 
I feel for you, and the intimacy with which you have 
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favoured me in your house, oblige me to say to you that, 
seeing how I repentant your poor ,wife really is, you 
ought to forgive her, especially as you are young and 
have no children, for it would indeed be a pity if your 
race were to die out, and those who most likely care 
nothing whatever about you should become your 
heirs/' 

The gentleman, who had resolved never to speak to 
his wife again, thought for a long time over what Bernage 
had said to him, and at last, being convinced that his 
advice was good, he promised that if she would continue 
as humble as she was he would ultimately forgive her. 
When Bernage had fulfilled his mission and returned to 
the king, his master related the circumstances to him, 
which he found on inquiry to be altogether correct, and 
when he had heard how handsome the lady was he sent 
his painter, called Jain de Paris , 1 to paint her portrait, 
which he did with her husband’s consent, and in the end 
her husband, partly from the wish to have children, and 
also because he pitied her for her humility and patience, 
took her to himself again, and had several fine children 
by her. 

"I think, ladies, if all those of our sex who sinned 
as she did had to drink out of a similar vessel many gilt 
cups would have to be changed into death’s heads. May 
God preserve us from this, for if His goodness does not 
restrain us, there is not one amongst us who may not do 
worse, but if we trust in Him, He will keep us from fall- 

i. Jean de Peneal, called Jean de Paris, who also called the 
Second Zeuxis or Apelles of Painting was painter in ordinary to King 
Charles VIII and afterwards to Louis XII and Francis I. In 1514, he 
was sent to England to paint the portrait of Mary, sister of Henry VHI. 
(Translator). 
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ing even if we are tempted, as the old proverb says so 
truly, that 'What God keeps is well kept'.” 

"According to my ideas,” Parlamente said, "hers 
was a most reasonable punishment, for as her sin was 
worse than death, so was also her punishment.” 

"I did not agree with you,” Emarsuitte replied, "for 
I would rather see my lover’s bones in a cabinet every 
day of life than die for them, for there is no crime or 
fault that cannot be repaired, but after death no repara¬ 
tion is possible.” 

"How can disgrace be repaired?” was Longarine's 
question, "for you know that no woman can retrieve her 
honour after such a fall.” 

"I should like you to tell me,” said Emarsuitte, 
"whether the Magdalen is not more honoured now than 
her sister who was a virgin?” 

"She certainly is highly praised for her love of our 
Lord, and for her sincere repentance, but, nevertheless, 
she is called a sinner ,” Longarine replied. 

"I do not care what the world may say about me,” 
was Emarsuitte's answer, "but if only God and my hus¬ 
band were to pardon me, I should have no wish to die.” 

"If this lady loved her husband as she ought,” 
Dagoucin said, "I am astonished that she did not die of 
grief at looking at the bones of the man whose death she 
had caused by her crime.” 

"Why, Dagoucin,” Simontault cried out, "don't you 
yet know that women have neither real love nor regret?” 

"Yes,” he replied; "but I never tried for their love, 
for fear of finding less than I wished for.” 

"Then you live on faith and hope,' Nomerfide re¬ 
marked, "like the plover is said to live on wind, and so 
you are a cheap customer to feed.” 

"I am satisfied,” was his answer, "with the love that 
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I feel in my heart, and with the hope that the same feel¬ 
ing may dwell in the ladies’ hearts, but if I were sure of 
being loved as I wish I should die of joy.” 

"You need only take precautions against-the plague, 
for I will guarantee you against the othet malady,” was 
Guebron’s reply. "But whom will Madame Oisille call 
on?” 

"I shall call on Simontault,” she said, "for I know 
that he will spare nobody.” 

"You might just as well say at once that I am rather 
inclined to evil speaking,” he replied, "and so I would 
let you see that people who are looked upon as slanderers 
nevertheless speak the truth. I don’t suppose, ladies, 
that you are foolish enough to believe all the stories that 
you have heard, however pious some few of them may 
have been unless the proof of the truth of them is so 
strong that it cannot be doubted. Many an abuse is com¬ 
mitted under the guide of a miracle, and on this account 
I will relate you a story which redounds as much to the 
praise of a religious prince as to the disgrace of a wicked 
priest. 


Novel XXXIII 

The hypocrisy of a priest f who under the cloak of holiness had got his 
sister with child, was discovered by the cleverness of the Count of 
Angouleme, and at his command he was fitly punished for his crime . 

When Count Charles of Angouleme, father of King 
Francies I, and who was a very pious and God-fearing 
prince was at Cognac, he was told that in a neighbouring 
village called Cherves, there was a girl who was a virgin, 
and who lived so austerely that it was quite marvellous, 
but yet she was pregnant and made no secret of it, but 
she assured every one that she had never known a man. 
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and that she did not know how it had happened to her, 
unless it were the work of the Holy Ghost, and the people 
were easily induced to believe this, and looked upon her 
as a second Virgin Mary, for they all knew that from her 
childhood she had been very discreet, and not at all given 
to worldly follies. She did not only fast on the appointed 
'days, but voluntarily on several days in the week, and 
never was absent from church when any service was going 
on. The common people thought so much of her mode 
of life that they looked upon it as absolutely miraculous, 
and whoever could touch her gown thought himself very 
fortunate. The priest of the parish was her brother, who 
was a man of a certain age, of very austere life, highly 
esteemed by his parishioners, who looked upon him as 
a holy man, and he treated his sister so strictly that he 
had her locked up in a house at which the people were 
very angry, and the affair created such a stir that, as I 
have said, it reached the count's ears who, seeing how 
deluded everybody was, determined to put an end to it. 
Therefore he sent a referendary and his almoner (both 
excellent men) to find out the truth, and when they came 
to the place, having investigated the matter as well as 
they could, they addressed themselves to the priest, who 
was very vexed at the business and begged them to be 
present at the verification of it, which he hoped to make 
next day. The next morning the priest said mass, at which 
his sister was present on her knees, very far advanced 
in her pregnancy, and at the end of the mass he took the 
host and, in the presence of all the congregation, he said 
to his sister: “Wreched girl that you are, behold here 
is He ,Who suffered and died for you, in Whose presence 
I ask you whether you are a virgin as you have always 
maintained?" She answered boldly and fearlessly that 
she was so, whereupon he asked how it was possible for 
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her to be pregnant*and yet remain a virgin. She replied: 
"I give no other reason except that it is the grace of the 
Holy Ghost, who does to me what he pleases, and I can¬ 
not deny the favour which God has shown me in 
preserving me a virgin, for I had not any wish to marry/' 
Her brother then said this: “Here I give you the precious 
body of the Saviour, which you will receive to your dam¬ 
nation if it is otherwise than as you say, of which these 
gentlemen who are present on the count's behalf are 
witnesses." The girl, who was about thirteen years old, 
then took the following oath: “I take the body of our 
Lord, who is here present, to my damnation before you, 
gentlemen, and you, my brother, if ever any man has 
touched me more than you have," and saying this she 
took the body of the Redeemer. The referendary and the 
count's almoner were much puzzled when they saw this, 
for they thought that she could not possibly belying when 
she had taken such an oath, and so they went and made 
their report to the count and tried to persuade him to believe 
what they believed, but as he was a very clear-sighted 
man, having pondered the matter over a good deal, 
making them repeat the words of the oath to him, and 
when he had weighed them well, he said to them: “She 
told you that no man had ever touched her any more 
than her brother, so I am sure that her brother has got her 
with child, and wishes to hide his crime by this prevari¬ 
cation, and as we know that our Saviour has already ap¬ 
peared upon earth, we must not expect another, therefore, 
go back and put the priest in prison where, I am sure, he. 
will confess the truth." 

They did as they were ordered, but remonstrated 
very much at putting such a disgrace upon so good a man; 
but as soon the priest was arrested he confessed his guilt, 
and told them that he had advised his sister to say what she 
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had, done in order to conceal their criminal intercourse 
not only by a slight devise, but also that through her words 
of double meaning, they might continue to be honoured by 
everybody. When he was asked how it was he could be 
so blasphemous as to make her swear on the Lord’s body, 
he said that he had not been wicked enough to do that, 
but he had given her an ordinary unblessed and 
unconsecrated water. The whole matter was reported to 
the Count of Anagouleme, who ordered that justice should 
take its due course. The whole thing was put off till she 
had been delivered of a fine boy, and then brother and 
sister were burnt alive to the horror of all the people, who 
had seen such a monstrous crime committed under the 
appearance of such a laudable and holy life. 

“You see, ladies, that the good count’s faith was not 
to be overcome by outward signs and miracles, for he 
knew that we have only one Saviour who, when he said, 
It is finished , showed that there was no room for a suc¬ 
cessor to Him to save us.” 

“It was, indeed, a piece of great boldness veiled 
under extreme hypocrisy,” said Oisille, “for it is most 
wicked to cover such an enormous fault under the mantle 
of God and the pretence of being a good Christian.” 

“I have heard,” Hircan said, “that those who com¬ 
mit cruel and tyrannous acts under cover of the king’s 
commission, are doubly punished, because they shelter 
their injustice under the royal justice, and so you see that 
hypocrites, although they may prosper for a time under 
the cloak of godliness, yet when God lifts that cloak, he 
exposes them in all their hideousness, their filth and their 
wickedness, and so they appear the more hideous because 
their covering was so honourable.” 

“I believe,” Guebron continued, “that hypocrisy 
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whether as regards men or nature, is the cause of all the 
evils that befall us.” 

“How delightful it would be,” Parlamente said, “if 
faith so filled our heart that we could boldly show them 
to every one.” 

Hircan replied that that could only be when we had 
no more flesh on our bones, but Oisille told him that the 
Spirit of God which is mightier than death can mortify 
our hearts without changing our bodies. 

“Madame,” Saffredant said, “You are talking of the 
gift of God—” 

“Yes,” Oisille said, interrupting him, “which is not 
very common in men except those who have very great 
faith. But this is a matter above carnal understanding. 
Let us see on whom Simontault will call.” 

“I shall call on Nomerfide,” he replied, “for as she 
has a merry heart, I do not think her story will be a sad 
one.” 

“As you wish to laugh,” Nomerfide said, “I will 
give you the opportunity of doing so, and show you what 
bad things fear and ignorance are, and that a word which 
is misunderstood is often the cause of mischief, by the 
example of two poor Franciscans of Niort, who through 
misunderstanding the language of a butcher nearly died 
of fright.” 


Novel XXXIV 

'I wo Franciscans, listening to a secret which was no concern of theirs, 
because they misunderstood the language of a butcher, thought their 
lives were in danger. 


Between Niort and Fors there is a village which is called 
Grip, which belongs to the Lord of Fors. One night two 
Franciscans, coming from Niort, arrived at the village 
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very late, and went to lodge at the house of a butcher, 
and as there was nothing but a badly constructed wooden 
partition between their room and their host's they were 
anxious to hear what he would say to his wife when they 
were in bed, so they clapped their ears to the partition 
where it was close to his bedside, and as he had no suspi¬ 
cion of his guests, he talked to his wife openly about his 
business, and said to her: “My dear, I must get up very 
early and see after our Franciscans, for one of them is 
very fat and fit for killing, and we will salt him and make 
a good profit out of him." 

How, he meant his pigs, which he called Franciscans , 
but the two poor brothers when they heard what he said, 
thought he meant them, and waited for day-break in great 
fear and trepidation. One of them was very fat, and the 
other tolerably thin, and the fat one wished to confess to 
his companion, and said that as the butcher had lost all 
love and fear of God, he would make no more of killing 
him than he would of a bullock or any other beast, and 
that as they were fastened into their room, out of which 
they could not get out except by passing through their host's 
they were quite sure that he would kill them, and they 
had better recommend their souls to God. But the 
younger one, who was not so overcome by fear as his 
comrade, said to him that as the door was closed against 
them they must try to get out through the window, for 
in any case they could only be killed in making the at¬ 
tempt, and the fat one agreed to this. The younger open¬ 
ed die window, and seeing that it was not very far from 
the ground, jumped lightly down and ran away as fast 
and as far as he could without waiting for his companion, 
who on making the attempt fell so heavily that he hurt 
one of his legs; and when he saw that his comrade had 
forsaken him and that he could not follow, he looked out 
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for a hiding-place, but all he could see was pig's stye 
to which he dragged himself as best as he could, but as 
soon as he opened the door to go in, out rushed two great 
pigs, and the friar proceeded to take their place and shut 
the door behind him, hoping that when he heard any¬ 
body passing he might make them hear and obtain 
aid. As soon as it was morning, however, the butcher 
got his big knives ready and told his wife to go with him 
to help him in killing the fat pig, and when he got to the 
stye, where the Franciscan had hidden himself he opened 
the little door and called out: “Come here, my Francis¬ 
can, I mean to enjoy your foy to-day." The Franciscan, 
who could not stand on the injured leg, crawled out on 
all fours roaring for mercy as loud as he could; but the 
butcher and his wife were quite as much terrified as the 
unfortunate monk, for they thought that St. Francis was 
angry with them for having called such an animal a 
Franciscan , so they went on their knees to the monk and 
begged pardon of St. Francis and his order, so that whilst 
the one was begging the butcher for mercy, the butcher 
was appealing first to him, so that they were about a 
quarter of an hopr before they could make each other 
understand. At last, however, when the worthy father 
perceived that the butcher had no intention of hurting 
him, he told him why he had hidden himself in the stye, 
so that their fear was turned into laughter, though the 
poor Franciscan who had hurt his leg was not at all in¬ 
clined to laugh, but the butcher took him indoors and had 
him carefully attended to. His comrade who had left 
him in the lurch did not stop running all night, so that 
he reached the residence of the Seigneur de Fors in the 
morning, and complained of the butcher, and said that he 
suspected him of the murder of his companion as he had 
not come after him. The Seigneur sent at once to Grip, 
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to find out the truth, and when he heard it he did not 
think there was anything to cry about in the matter, and 
told his mistress, the Duchess of Anfouleme, mother of 
King Francis I. 

“This, ladies, is what comes of listening and not 
understanding clearly what is said." 

“I knew that Nomerfide would not make 11s weep," 
said Simontault, “but rather laugh heartily, and I think 
we did so." 

“That means to say," replied Oisille, “that we are 
more inclined to laugh at a folly than at a good thing." 

“Because," said Hircan, “we prefer nonsense, for it 
resembles our own nature more, which is never wise of 
itself, but I am sure that neither a wise man nor a fool 
could help laughing at that story." 

“The philosophers of old," Guebron remarked, 
“never laughed as nothing could alter their demeanour, 
for they thought it a great virtue to be able to conquer 
themselves and their passions." 

“That is very well with regard to a vicious passion, 
but useless in the case of a harmless natural one," was 
Saffredant's reply; “and they certainly were not all wise, 
and there was more appearance of virtue than their 
reality." 

“Yet they certainly condemned everything that was 
bad," said Guebron; “and Diogenes stamped upon 
Plato's bed, because it was too luxurious for his test, and 
so he tried to trample on Plato's vain-glory, and said: 
“ 1 tremble on Plato's pride'." 

“You do not mention, however," said Suffredant, 
“that Plato at once remarked to him that he was tramp* 
ling on it with yet more pride, for Diogenes despised neat* 
ness and order, from a certain pride and arrogance." 
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“Just see/' observed Simontault, “how a case of 
extreme folly has made us talk philosophy and I beg that 
it may be left to those who understand more about it than 
we do, and ask Nomerfide on whom she is going to call." 

"I call upon Hircan," she replied, “but I hope he 
will be considerate towards ladies’ honour." 

'Certainly," he said, “and the story I am about to 
relate will meet your wishes, and, moreover, it is strictly 
true." 


Novel XXXV 

A lady of Pampeluna thought that spiritual dove was not dangerous, 
and so wished to obtain the good graces of a Franciscan ; her hus¬ 
band seeing this, without allowing her to know it, managed to turn 
her love into bitter hatred. 

In Pampeluna there lived a lady who was considered both 
beautiful and virtuous, and most chaste and devout person 
in that part of the country. She was devoted to her hus¬ 
band, and was so obedient to him that he had the fullest 
confidence in her. She was constantly at divine service 
and hearing sermons, and persuaded her husband and 
children to go as frequently as she did, being then thirty 
years old, an age at which women generally give up their 
claims to beauty to be called new female sages. 

On Ash Wednesday she went to church to receive the 
ashes which are used as a memorial of death, and a Fran¬ 
ciscan, whom everybody looked upon as a very holy man 
on account of his great austerity and the strictness of his 
life which made him pale and thin, but yet did not pre¬ 
vent his being one of the handsomest men in the world, 
was to preach the sermon, to which the lady devoutly 
listened, and kept her eyes fixed upon the preacher, and 
her ears and her mind intent on taking every word in, 
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so that the sweetness of his words penetrated through the 
ears into the lady's heart, and his good looks passed through 
her heart and insinuated themselves so deeply into her 
mind that she felt in ecstasy. After the sermon she was 
present when he celebrated mass, and took the ashes from 
his hand, which was as beautiful and white as any lady's 
and this devout lady paid a great deal more attention to 
his hand than to the ashes he gave her, for she thought 
that spiritual love, however much pleasure she might 
derive from it, could not wound her conscience. She was 
very particular in going to hear him preach everyday, 
and her husband went with her, and they both admired 
the preacher so much, that at table and anywhere else, 
indeed, they could speak of nothing but him. 

This fire which she took to be spiritual was really so 
carnal that the heart of this poor lady, in which it was 
kindled, threatened to consume her whole body, and slow 
as she was to feel the flame, she was equally quick to take 
fire, and she felt the pleasure of her passion even before 
she knew that passion had laid hold of her; and quite 
taken by surprise by her enemy, Love, she no longer 
offered him any resistance, but the worst of it was that 
the physician who could have cured her was altogether 
ignorant of her disease. Setting aside, therefore, all fear 
that she ought to have had in exposing her mad passion 
to such a prudent man, and her viciousness to one who 
was so saintly and virtuous, she wrote to tell him of the 
love she bore him, which she did at first as modestly as 
she could, and gave the letter to a little page of hers, 
telling him what he was to do, and that, above all things, 
he was not to let her husband see him going to the Fran¬ 
ciscan's. As luck would have it, the page, taking the 
shortest way, went through a street where his master was 
sitting in a shop. The gentleman, when he saw him go 
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by, went forward to see where he went to, and when the 
page saw him he was so frightened that he ran into a 
house to hide himself. When his master saw this conduct 
he followed him, and, taking him by the arm, he asked 
him where he was going to. As his answers were very 
vague and he looked terribly alarmed, his master threaten¬ 
ed to beat him if he did not tell him where. The wretched 
little sage answered: “Sir, if I tell you, I fear my mistress 
will kill me." The gentleman, guessing that his wife was 
up to something on her own account, said that nothing 
should happen to him if he spoke the truth but that, if 
he told lies, he would be imprisoned for life. To escape 
punishment, the page told him all the facts, and showed 
him the letter which his mistress had written to the 
preacher, and her husband was the more astonished and 
distressed at this, as all his married life he had been cer¬ 
tain of his wife's fidelity, nor had he ever seen the slightest 
sign that it was otherwise. But being a wise man he dis¬ 
sembled his anger, and to learn his wife's intentions fully, 
he wrote to her in the preacher’s name, thanking her for 
her goodwill towards him, and assuring her that it was 
fully reciprocated. As the page promised his master that 
he would manage the matter prudently, he carried the 
counterfeit letter to his mistress, which filled her with such 
joy, that her husband noticed how changed she was in 
face, for instead of getting thin through the Lenten fast, 
she was handsomer and fresher than during the Carnival. 
It was already Mid-Lent, but the lady, without paying any 
regard to Passion-week and Holy-week went on writing to 
the preacher and telling him of her amorous rage; and 
she thought that when he looked in her direction, or spoke 
of the love of God, it was out of love for her, and as far 
as her eyes could express what she thought she did not 
spare them. Her husband regularly sent her suitable 
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answers, and after Easter, he wrote to her in the character 
of the preacher begging her to let him know how he could 
see her in secret, and she, who had been longing for that 
hour to come, advised her husband to go and look after 
some landed property he had near Pampeluna, and he said 
he would do so, but went and hid himself in the house of 
one of his friends, and his wife took care to write to the 
preacher to come and see her as it was a very favourable 
opportunity since her husband had gone into the country. 
As the gentleman wished to test his wife's heart thoroughly, 
he went to the monk and begged him to lend him his habit; 
but being a good man he told him that the rules of their 
Order forbade it, and that on no account would he lend it 
him to go masquerading in. On being assured, however, 
that the husband did not require it for his own amuse¬ 
ment, but for a very important matter, and one which 
was necessary for his temporal happiness and perhaps even 
for his salvation, the Franciscan, who knew him to be a 
worthy, pious man, lent him the habit. He then got a 
false beard and nose, put on the habit which covered the 
greater part of his face so that only his eyes could be seen, 
put cork into his shoes, which made him about the same 
height as the preacher, and thus disguised and bearing a 
very tolerable resemblance to the monk, he went at night 
to his wife's room where she was waiting for him most 
ardently. The poor fool did not wait for him to come to 
her but rushed to embrace him like a woman beside her¬ 
self. He kept his head down for fear that she might 
recognise him, and began to make the sign of the cross, 
pretending at the same time to try and escape from her, 
crying oujt: ‘Temptation, temptation." 

The lady said to him: “Alas, father, you are quite 
right; for there is no greater temptation than that which 
love causes, and for which you have promised to afford 
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me relief, and I beg you to have pity on me now that we 
have time and opportunity," saying which she again tried 
to embrace him, but he ran all round the room, making 
the sign of the cross and still saying: “Temptation! 
temptation!" But when he saw that she was becoming 
too pressing, he took out a thick stick which he had con¬ 
cealed under his cloak and gave her such a drubbing as 
soon put an end to her temptation, and without her recog¬ 
nising him, he at once returned the habit to the monk, and 
assured him that it had . been very useful to him. He 
returned home next day from his pretended journey, 
where he found his wife in bed, and of course, not pretend¬ 
ing to know anything about her illness, he asked her what 
was the matter with her. She told him that she was 
troubled with such a violent catarrh all over her that she 
could use neither arms nor legs. Her husband, who was 
very much inclined to laugh, pretended to be very sorry 
for her, and told her, as if in order to please her, that he 
had asked the Franciscan preacher to supper that evening. 
But she said immediately: “My dear husband, never ask 
such like people to your house, for they bring bad luck 
wherever they go." “What do you mean, my dear?" 
her husband asked her; “you always used to praise him 
to me, and as for myself, I do not think there is a better 
man on earth." His wife replied: “They are very good 
in the church and in the pulpit, but in families they are 
like anti-Christ. I beg you do not make me see him, for 
ill as I am, it might be quite enough to kill me." Her 
husband promised that she should not be forced to see 
him against her wishes but told her that he certainly 
should have him to suffer. After the meal was over he 
said to the monk: “My father, I think you stand so 
high in divine favour that God will not deny you any 
request, and therefore I pray you to have pity on my 
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poor wife, who has been possessed of an evil spirit for the 
last eight days, so that she tries to scratch and bite all the 
world, and she cares neither for crucifix nor holy water. 
I put such faith in you that I believe if you lay your hands 
on her the devil will leave her, and therefore I earnestly 
beseech you to do so.” 

The friar said to him: “My son, everything is pos¬ 
sible to the sincere believer; do you therefore firmly 
believe that the goodness of God refuses no good thing 
to him who prays for it in faith ?” The gentleman told him 
that He most certainly believed it, and the good father then 
said: “Be also assured, my son, that he both can and 
will, and that He is as powerful as He is good. Let us then 
go, strong in faith, to resist that roaring lion and to snatch 
his prey from him, as it belongs to God through the blood 
of His Son.” The gentleman therefore took this good 
man to see his wife, who was lying on a little bed, and she 
was so astonished at seeing him, as she fancied it was he 
who had given her such a thrashing, that she got into a 
terrible rage, but because her husband was present she 
looked down and did not say a word. Her husband then 
said to the holy man: “As long as I am with her, the 
devil hardly troubles her at all, but as soon as I have left 
the room throw some holy water on her, and then you 
will see how the evil spirit works in her.” So he left the 
monk alone with his wife and remained just outside the 
door to see what they would do. 

When she saw that she was alone with the Franciscan 
she began to scream, like a woman who was mad, with 
rage, and called him Wretch , villain, murderer, deceiver. 
The monk, who really thought she was possessed of an 
evil spirit, wished to take her head in his hands to pray 
over it, but she scratched and bit him so, that he was 
obliged to speak at a distance, sprinkling her copiously with 
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holy water and uttering many pious prayers and when the 
husband thought he had done as much as could be expect¬ 
ed of him, he came into the room and thanked him for the 
pains he had taken. As soon as he entered, his wife 
ceased her curses and maledictions, and kissed the cruci¬ 
fix very humbly out of fear of her husband; but the holy 
man who had seen her in such a fury believed firmly that 
our Lord had driven out the devil at his prayers, and went 
away praising God for this great miracle. As the husband 
saw that his wife had been well punished for her foolish 
fancy, he made up his mind npt to tell her what he had 
done, for he was satisfied with the prudent course he had 
taken to overcome her desires, and with having brought 
her into such a frame of mind that she mortally hated what 
she had loved so indiscreetly and now detested her folly, 
and after that, relinquishing every superstition, she 
devoted herself wholly to her husband and for household 
duties better than she had ever done before. 

"From this, ladies, you may gather how much good 
sense the husband had, and also how weak she was who 
had always been regarded as a virtuous woman, and I 
think that when you have considered this example you 
will not be inclined to trust to your own strength, but in 
His, on whom your honour depends." 

"I am very glad," Parlamente said, "that you have 
become the ladies’ preacher, and it would be even better 
if you continue these good sermons to all the women to 
whom you speak." 

"I will promise you," was Hircan's answer, "that I 
will say the same sort of thing to you every time you like 
to hear me." 

"That is to say," Simontault interposed, "that when 
you are present, he will speak differently." 
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"He may do just as he pleases/' Parlamente 
replied; "but for my own satisfaction's sake, I wish to 
believe that he will always hold the some language, and 
the example which he has advanced will not, I think, be 
lost on those who think that spiritual love is not dangerous, 
for according to my ideas it is more so than any 
other." 

"But yet," Oisille said, "the love of a virtuous man 
and of one who loves God is not a thing to be despised, 
for one cannot but be the better for it." 

"Believe me," Parlamente replied, "madame, there 
is nothing so foolish or so easily deceived as woman who 
has never loved, for love is a passion which takes pos¬ 
session of the heart before one is aware of it, and it is such 
a delightful passion, that if virtue can be made to serve 
as a cloak for it, mischief is sure to happen almost before 
love is recognised." 

"What harm can come from loving a good man?" 
Oisille asked. 

"Madam," was Parlamente’s answer, "there are 
plenty of men who are good with regard to the ladies, but 
there is hardly one who is so good as far as God is con¬ 
cerned that he can be trusted with our honour and con¬ 
science, and those who rely on that and think otherwise, 
find that they are deceived, and beginning their affection 
with God they often end it with the devil. I have seen 
many who, under cover of talking about God, began an 
intimacy which they little wished to break off and could not, 
because they were held too fast by the respectable cloak 
with which it was covered. A vicious love defeats itself, 
and cannot last long in a good heart, but a virtuous love 
has such delicate bonds of silk, that one is caught in them 
before one sees them." * 

"According to what you say," Emarsuitte replied, 
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“no woman would ever love a man, but your faith is too 
severe and will not last." 

“That may be," said Parlamente, “but for all that I 
shall continue to wish that every woman would be satis¬ 
fied with her own husband, like I am with mine." 

Emarsuitte felt the insinuation, and colouring up, 
replied: “You must either think that everybody's heart 
is constituted just like yours, or you must think that you 
are more perfect than any one else." 

“I do not want to dispute about the matter, so let us 
see on whom Hircan will call," Parlamente said. 

“I shall call on Emarsuitte," he replied, “to make 
peace between her and my wife." 

“Since it is my turn," she said, “I will spare neither 
man nor woman so as to equalise matters, and as I see 
that you cannot bring yourselves to confess the rectitude 
and virtue of men, I will relate a story which somewhat 
resembles the last." 


Novel XXXVI 

A president of Grenoble manages by means of a salad to avenge him¬ 
self on his wife and clerk without compromising the honour of his 
house. 


There was a president at Grenoble whose name I will not 
mention, but he was not a Frenchman, and he had a very 
handsome wife with whom he lived very happily; but 
when she saw that her husband was getting old she fell 
in love with a handsome young clerk called Nicholas, and 
when the husband went to the palace of Justice in the 
morning, the clerk came into the room and took his place, 
and when a man who had been the president's servant 
for thirty years got to know this, being loyal to his master, 
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he told him of it. The president was a very prudent man, 
and would not believe such an accusation lightly; but told 
him that he believed he wished to sow discord between his 
wife and him, and that if the matter were true; as he said, 
he could easily prove it, but if he could not prove it to 
him he should believe that he had trumped up this tale 
to make mischief between his wife and himself. The 
valet assured him that he would bring him the proof of 
what he said, and one morning, as soon as the president 
had gone to the Court of Justice and the clerk had gone 
into the wife's room, the servant sent one of his fellows 
to beg his master to come, and kept watch on the door 
to see that the clerk did not make his escape. As soon as 
the president saw the sign that one of his servants gave 
him, he left the court on the pretence of illness and hastily 
returned home, where he found his old servant at the door 
of the room, who assured him that the clerk had only 
just gone in and was inside still. “Don’t leave this door,” 
his master said, “for you know there is no other means 
of exit, except through the door of my own little room of 
which I alone have the key.” The president then went 
into the bedroom and found his wife and the clerk in bed 
together, who threw himself at his feet in his shirt, and 
begged for pardon, whilst the lady began to cry. The 
president said to them: “Although what you have done 
is as bad as it can possibly be, I do not intend to have my 
house dishonoured and the daughters that I have had by 
you looked down upon through your fault. Therefore, I 
say, I forbid you to cry, but see what I am going to do. 
You, Nicholas (that was the clerk’s name), go and hide 
in my cabinet and do not make any noise.’’ When he 
had done so he opened the door, and calling his old 
servant said: “Did you not assure me that you would 
show me my clerk in bed with my wife ? And believing 
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your words I came here inclined to kill her, but have found 
nothing of what you told me, as I will show you/' So 
saying he made the servant look under the beds and all 
over the room. As he could find nothing he was very 
much astonished, and said to his master: “The devil 
must have flown away with him, for I certainly saw him 
come in here, and he did not come out of the door, but 
I see he is not here." His master replied: “You are 
very wicked to try and cause a division between my wife 
and me, so you may leave my service, and for your faith* 
ful services hitherto I will pay you what I owe you and 
something over, but go away at once, and do not venture 
to remain in this town for more than twenty-four 
hours/' 

The president paid him his wages for five or six years 
in advance, and knowing that he was a faithful servant 
hoped to be able to benefit him in other ways, and as soon 
as he had gone away with tears in his eyes, the president 
called the clerk out of the closet, and telling him and his 
wife just what he thought of their wickedness, he forbade 
them both to say a word about the matter to any one, 
and ordered his wife to dress herself more handsomely 
than she had been in the habit of doing, and to go to all 
parties and festivities to which she might be invited. He 
told his clerk also that he was to lead even a more merry 
life than hitherto, but that as soon as he whispered to him, 
“Go away," he was to take care not to be found in the 
town three hours afterwards, and when he had 
done this, he returned to the palace as if nothing had 
happened. 

For more than a fortnight he was continually enter¬ 
taining his friends and neighbours, which was quite con¬ 
trary to his usual habits, and after the banquet there was 
music and ball to entertain the ladies. One day, when he 
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saw that his wife was not dancing, he ordered his clerk to 
invite her to dance, and he, thinking that his master had 
forgotten all about the affair, danced with her quite gaily, 
but as soon as the dance was over, the president, under 
the pretence of giving an order about household matters, 
whispered in his ear: “Begone, and never come back 
again." The clerk was very sorry to leave his mistress 
but very glad to preserve his life. After the president had 
impressed all his relations and friends with a very high 
opinion of the love that he bore to his wife, he went one 
fine day in the month of May to gather a salad in his 
garden, but it was composed of such herbs that his wife 
did not live twenty-four hours after eating it, at which he 
pretended to be so grieved that no one could for a moment 
suspect that he had caused her death, and thus he was 
avenged on his enemies and saved the honour of his 
house. 

“I do not intend, ladies, by this story to hold up the 
president's conscience for admiration, but to show the 
levity of a woman and the great patience and prudence of 
a man; but I beg you, ladies, not to be angry at the truth 
which sometimes tells against you as well as against men, 
for women also have their vices and virtues." 

“If all those who love their servants had to eat such 
a salad," Parlamente said, “I know many who would tear 
every herb in the garden, to avoid those which save the 
honour of the race at the expense of a wicked mother." 

Hircan, who guessed to whom she wished this to 
apply, answered her angrily: “A good woman ought 
never to suspect another of things that she would not do 
herself." 

“To know a thing," was her reply, “is not to suspect 
rashly. However, this poor woman paid the penalty 
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which many deserve, and I think that the husband, 
since he wished to be avenged, acted extremely prudently 
and wisely." 

"But also very maliciously," Longarine said, "for it 
was a long and cruel vengeance, which showed that he had 
neither God nor conscience before his eyes." 

"What would you have had him do," Hircan asked 
her, "to punish her for the greatest wrong that a woman 
can do a man?" 

"He ought not to have killed her, unless he did so 
in the first moment of his rage," she said; "for she might 
have lived with him like a virtuous wife and the whole 
matter been passed over." 

"You do not suppose," Safiredant remarked, "that 
he was appeased, though he pretended to be so, and I 
am sure he was just as much in a rage on the last day 
when he made the salad as he was on the first day when 
he first found out her shame; for there are some persons 
whose first emotions have no interval till they act as their 
passion dictates, and I quite agree with these theologians 
who say that such sins find pardon very easily." 

"You are a dangerous man," Longarine said, "but I 
think you all lie when you make love to us, and then 
wonder that a woman sometimes gives you tit for tat; 
and if you spoke the truth, it would be so powerful that 
it would force us to believe you. The only danger is lest 
God's daughters should believe the serpent too easily." 

"I see what you mean," was his answer, "that 
women are invincible, so I will say no more except to ask 
Emarsuitte whom she is going to call upon." 

"I shall call on Dagoucin," she said, "for I am sure 
he will not speak against the ladies." 

"Would to God," he replied, "they were as inclined 
to speak favourably of me as I am to do so of them; and 
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to show you that I have striven to honour their virtues by 
trying to learn their good actions, I will tell you the story 
of a young lady who had no motive in the good deed 
which she performed but God's honour and her husband's 
salvation." 


Novel XXXVII 

Madame de Loue, by her judicious conduct, withdrew her husband from 
his vicious course of life, so that they lived more happily together 
than before. 


There was a lady of the house of Loue, in France, who 
was so good and virtuous that she was beloved and esteem¬ 
ed by all who knew her; and her husband, as was only 
right, left all his affairs to her, and she managed them 
so well that, by her means, their house became one of the 
richest and best furnished in Anjou or Touraine. After 
she had thus lived for a long time with her husband, by 
whom she had several fine children, her married happi¬ 
ness, as is often the case, began to diminish because her 
husband, not being satisfied with his easy comfortable 
life, gave it up for one of rather harder work, and as soon 
as his wife was asleep he would get up from her side, 
and did not come back till it was nearly morning. The 
lady looked upon his conduct as very wrong, and she got 
so jealous, although she would not let this appear, that 
she neglected her house, her own person and her children, 
as if she had lost the fruit of all her trouble, in losing her 
husband's former devotion, and she felt that she would 
take any pains to regain it. But seeing that she had lost 
him she so neglected her duties, that neglect soon made 
itself felt, for on the one hand her husband spent his 
money recklesly, and she no longer looked after domestic 
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affairs, so that everything soon became so involved, that 
it was necessary to cut down the timber and mortgage the 
property. One of her relations, who knew what was the 
matter with her, remonstrated with her on the fault she 
was committing, and told her that if love for her husband 
would not induce her to look after the fortunes of the 
family, at least she ought to do so for his poor children's 
sake, and so she determined, out of pity for them, to 
pluck up her spirits and try all means to recover her 
husband’s love. 

The next night, she waited for the moment when he 
left her side and got up also, put on her dressing-gown, 
had the bed made, and sat down to read her book of The 
Hours 1 till he returned, and when he came back into the 
room she went and kissed him and offered him in a basin 
of water to wash his hands in. He, being astonished at 
her extraordinary behaviour, told her he had only been 
to the privy, and that it was not necessary for him to wash 
after that; but she replied that though it was no great 
matter, still it was as well to wash after coming from a 
nasty dirty place, for she hoped by these means to make 
him see and hate his evil manner of life. But he did not 
reform for all that, and she went on acting in the same 
manner for a whole year; however, she found that these 
means were no good. One day when he stayed longer 
than usual she thought she would go and find him, and 
so she went from room to room till she found him asleep 
in bed, in a little back closet, with the ugliest, filthiest, 
serving wench that there was in the whole house, and she 
at once determined to teach him to leave such a wife as 
she was for such a vile, dirty jade. So she took some 
straw and set fire to it in the middle of the room, but she 

i. A book of Catholic Devotion. 
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saw that the smoke was quite as likely to it®cate her 
husband as to wake him, and she shook him by the arm, 
crying: "Fire, fire!" The husband had good reason for 
being thoroughly ashamed, as he was, at being found by 
his nice wife with such a disgusting bed-fellow, and his 
wife said to him: "For a year I have tried to win you 
back from your evil courses by gentleness and patience, 
by showing you that when you wash the outside you ought 
to cleanse the inside also, but when I saw that all I did 
had no results, I tried to call that element which will put 
an end to all things to my aid, and I assure you, that if 
this does not succeed, I do not know whether I shall a 
second time save you from danger, as I have just done. 
Pray, remember that unrequited love is capable of caus¬ 
ing the greatest despair, and if I had not constantly had 
God before my eyes, I should not have been so patient as 
I have been." The husband, who was very glad to be 
let off so cheaply, promised her that he would never again 
give her any cause for troubles, which promise the lady 
very willingly believed, and with her husband's consent 
turned off the girl who had offended her. They lived so 
happily afterwards, that even his past faults, seeing how 
productive they had been of good, were only a source of 
increased satisfaction to them. 

"Pray, ladies, do not despair, if God gives you such 
husbands until you have tried all means to reclaim them 
for a long time, for there are four-and-twenty hours in 
the day, during any of which a man may change his mind 
and a woman may think herself happier at having regain¬ 
ed her husband by patient endurance than if fortune and 
her relations had given her one more perfect." 

"All married women ought to take her for their pat¬ 
tern," Oisille remarked. 
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“Ag^|t>man who likes may follow her example/' 
said Parlamente, “but I could not be patient for so long, 
for though patience is a great virtue, I think that in 
marriage it leads at last to enmity, for contempt diminish¬ 
es love, since one loves a thing only in proportion as one 
esteems it.” 

“But,” observed Emarsuitfe, “an impatient wife 
might come across a furious husband who would only hurt 
her instead of making her patient.” 

“What could any husband do worse than the one of 
whom we have just heard?” Parlamente asked. 

“Why, give his wife a good beating and make her 
sleep in the little bed, and put his mistress in the large 
one.” 

“I believe,” Parlamente said, “that a right-minded 
woman would rather be beaten by her husband in a fit of 
anger, than despised by one who does not care for her, 
and the story tells us that she acted as she did from the 
love she had for her children which I fully believe.” 

“Do you think she was patient,” Nomerfide asked, 
“to put fire under the bed where her husband was sleep¬ 
ing?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “for when she saw the smoke she 
woke him up, which was, perhaps, the greatest fault she 
committed, for the ashes of such husbands are good for 
nothing but to be used for washing lye.” 

“You are cruel, Longarine,” said Oisille; “but you 
did not live with your husband on such terms.” 

“No,” she answered, “for I shall regret him all my 
life, instead of complaining about him.” 

“But suppose he had treated you in a similar man¬ 
ner,” Nomerfide said, “what would you have done?” 

“I loved him so dearly,” was her answer, “that I 
think I should have killed him and myself after, for I 
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would rather die after avenging myself so, V_▼£ as a 

loyal wife with a disloyal husband/’ 

“God has so ordained, both for man and woman,” 
Oisille remarked, “that if it be not abused, I look upon 
marriage as one of the best and safest states in the world, 
and I have no doubt that all who are here, whatever they 
may pretend, think the same thing. But we have spoken 
enough on this matter, so let us see whom Dagoucin will 
call in for the next story.” 

“On Longarine,” he replied. 

“I am glad of that,” she said, “for I have one which 
is just fit to follow yours, since we are talking of women’s 
virtuous patience, I will tell you of one who is more to 
be praised than the lady of whom we have just heard, and 
she is to be esteemed the more as she was a town lady, 
who as a rule, are not brought up so virtuously as others.” 


Novel XXXVIII 

The wife of a citizen of Tours, although he treated her badly, yet treated 
him so well in return, that he left his mistress and returned to his 
wife. 

In Tours there was a handsome and virtuous citizen’s wife, 
whom her husband not only loved but esteemed and 
feared on account of her virtue. But as husbands are 
often so frail that they get tired of continually eating good 
bread, he fell in love with one of his metayeres / and often 
went from Tours to his farm, where he always remained 
two or three days. When he returned he was always 
so knocked up that his poor wife had enough to do to get 
up his strength again, and as soon as he recovered he 


i. The wife or widow of a farmer who in lieu of rent gave half 
the produce of the firm. 
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returnCl~^he place, where pleasure made him forget 
all his past weakness. His wife, who loved his life and 
health above all things, when she saw that he generally 
returned from the farm in such a wretched plight, went 
there herself and when she saw the young woman whom 
her husband was so fond of, she said to her, not at all 
angrily but most kindly, that she knew her husband went 
to see her very often, but that she treated him so badly that 
he always returned home quite jaded. The poor woman, 
partly out of respect for his lady and partly because she felt 
obliged to tell the truth, could not deny the fact and begged 
for pardon. The lady then asked to see the room where 
her husband slept, and found it so cold, dirty, and un¬ 
comfortable, that she was seized with pity, and imme¬ 
diately sent a good bed with linen coverlet and blankets, 
such as her husband liked; she had the room thoroughly 
cleaned and hung with tapestry; she gave the woman a 
handsome service of poate for his use, a pipe of good 
wine, sweetmeats and confections, and begged her for the 
future not to send her husband back to her in such a 
worn out condition. 

He soon went to see the metayere as usual, and was 
astonished at finding the poor dwelling in such good order, 
and still more so when she gave him a silver goblet to 
drink his wine out of and he asked her where all these 
fine things came from. The poor woman told him with 
tears that his wife had sent them all, because she had 
been so sorry at the bad and poor way in which he had 
been treated, and that she had recommended her to take 
care of his health. When he considered how good his 
wife was, and that she returned him nothing but good 
for all the evil he had done her, he rightly reproached 
himself with misbehaviour as great as his wife's affection, 
so he gave the metayere some money, and after begging 
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her for the future to live like a virtuous woman, he re¬ 
turned to his wife and confessed how much he owed to her, 
telling her at the same time that, but for her great gentle¬ 
ness and goodness, he should never have given up the life 
he was leading, and they lived afterwards in perfect 
harmony without ever alluding to the past. 

“You may be sure, ladies, that there are very few 
husbands who cannot in the long run be gained over by 
patience and love of their wives, unless they are harder 
than the rocks which water, in itself so weak and yielding, 
yet hollows out in time.” 

“Why, she was a woman,” Parlamcnte said, “with¬ 
out either heart, gall, or liver !” 

“What would you have?” replied Longarine. “She 
returned good for evil as God commands us to do.” 

“My idea is,” Hircan said, “that she was in love with 
some Franciscan, who had ordered her to have her hus¬ 
band so well treated in the country, that she might have 
an opportunity of treating him well in the town.” 

“In saying that you show how wicked your own 
heart is, as you take such a bad view of good action. I 
think, on the contrary, that she was so devoted to God that 
she cared for nothing but her husband's salvation.” 

“It really seems to me,” Simontault observed, “that 
he had more reasons to return to his wife when he was 
cold and miserable in the farm than when he was well 
treated there.” 

“You do not seem to be of the opinion of- a rich man 
in Paris,” Saffredant said, “who, when he was in bed 
with his wife, would not lay aside any covering without 
catching a violent cold, but when he went to visit the 
chamber-maid in the cellar, without either nightcap or 
slippers, in the depth of winter, was none the worse for 
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it, and his wife was very handsome and the servant very 
ugly.” 

"Haven't you ever heard," said Guebran, "that there 
is a special Providence over fools, lovers, and drunkards ? 
Perhaps he was all the three at once." 

"Do you mean to say," Parlamente asked him, "that 
God does not help the chaste, the wise, and the sober?" 

"Those who can help themselves," was Guebron’s 
answer," require no help; for He said they that are whole 
need not a physician but they that are sick , came by the 
law of His pity to help our infirmities, and cancelled the 
vigorous decrees of His justice ; and whoever thinks him¬ 
self wise is a fool in the sight of God. But to put an end 
to our sermons, to whom does Longarine give her 
voice?" 

When she called upon Saffredant, he said: "I will 
give you an example that God does not favour lovers, for 
although it has been said lately that vice is common to 
women and to men, yet a woman will invent an artifice 
much quicker and more cunningly than a man, as this 
story will prove to you." 


Novel XXXIX 

The seigneur de Grignaulx freed his house from a ghost that had so 
worried his wife that for two years she had been absent from it. 

A Seigneur de Grignaulx, knight of honour to Anne, 
Duchess of Brittany and Queen of France, found on his 
return home, from which he had been absent for more 
than two years, that his wife had removed to another 
estate of his in the neighbourhood, and when he asked 
the reason she told him that the house was haunted by a 
ghost, which made such a noise and worried them so much 
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that no one could remain there. Now, M. de Grignaulx 
was not at all the sort of man to believe in such humbugs, 
so he said to her that if it were the devil himself he should 
not be afraid of him; and so they went to the house, and 
at night he had a large number of candles lighted so that 
he might see the spirit better, but went to sleep at last after 
he had kept awake for a long time without hearing any¬ 
thing, but very soon he was aroused by a stinging slap 
in the face, and he heard a voice saying: "Revigne, 
Revigne,” which had been his grandmother's name. He 
called for the woman who slept in the room to light a 
candle, as they had all gone out, but she was too frightened 
to leave her bed. At the same moment M. de Grignaulx 
felt' that the bed clothes were being dragged off him, and 
he heard a great noise of tables, trestles, and stools, which 
were falling all about the room, and this went on till it 
was getting daylight; and he was not frightened, but only 
vexed at losing his night’s rest, for he never thought that 
it was a ghost. The next night, being determined to catch 
the spirit, he pretended to snore very loud soon after he 
was in bed, and put his hand over his face. Whilst he 
was thus waiting for this ghost he heard something ap¬ 
proaching, and so he began to snore louder than before, 
and hearing this the spirit got so fearless that it gave him 
a hearty cuff, but at the same instant Seigneur de Grig¬ 
naulx took his hand off his face and seized it, and called 
out to his wife: “I’ve got the ghost,” and when she had 
got up and lighted the candle they found that the ghost 
was the waiting-woman who slept in their room. She 
fell on her knees at once, begged for pardon and said she 
would tell them the truth, which was that the love she 
had felt for a long time for a servant of the house had 
been the cause of their playing this mysterious trick in 
order to drive their master and mistress out, so that, as they 
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were the only two left in charge, they might have plenty 
of chances of enjoying themselves, as they had certainly 
done when .they were alone. M. de Grignaulx, who was 
rather a rough sort of man, ordered them to be flogged, 
so that they might never forget the ghost; and when they 
had been soundly beaten he turned them out of doors, and 
thus the house was freed from the haunting spirits which 
for two years had played their part so well. 

"It is strange, ladies, what the effects of love are, 
for it will soon make women lose all fear, and torment 
men so that they may gain their object. But blame¬ 
worthy as is the conduct of the girl, the good sense of 
her master was just as praiseworthy, for he knew that 
the spirit takes its flight and never returns." 

"Indeed," said Guebron, "love did not favour either 
the man-servant or the girl, but I must say that the good 
sense of the master was of great use to him." 

"However, thanks to her cunning," Emarsuitte re¬ 
plied, "the girl managed to live very comfortably for a 
long time." 

"It is hardly a comfort to be envied," was Oisille’s 
remark, "which was founded on sin, and ended in 
shame and punishment." 

"That is quite true, madame," Emarsuitte answered, 
"but many people have to endure a great deal of suffering, 
so that they may bfe able to live honestly, and who have 
not the wit to obtain as much pleasure during their lives 
as those two had." 

"In my opinion," Oisille said, "there can be ho per¬ 
fect pleasure unless the conscience is at rest." 

"The Italian,, however, maintains," was, Simontault’s 
reply, "that the greater the sin the greater the pleasure." 

"He must have been the very devil himself, to have 
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said that/ 1 remarked Oisille; ‘'but let us leave him alone, 
and see upon whom Saffredant will call.” 

“I have no choice left,” he said, “as Parlamente 
is the only one remaining, but in any case 1 should have 
mentioned her^ as we are always sure to learn something.” 

“As I am to finish the day,” she said, “I will tell 
you why Rolandine's father built the cattle in which he 
kept her a prisoner lor such a long time.” 


Novel XL 

The Count oj JossebeUn has his brother-in-law pul to <1eath without 
knowing the relationship. 

This lord, Rolandine's father, had several sisters, some 
of whom were married very well, others were nuns, and 
there was one unmarried, who lived with him, and who 
was far more beautiful than any of the others, and her 
brother loved her almost as well as he did his wife and 
children and she had many advantageous offers of 
marriage, and some from gentlemen of high rank; they were 
all refused, partly because he feared losing her, and partly 
because he did not wish to part with his money to pay 
her dowry, and that she spent the best years of her life 
unmarried, living in her brother's house in strict propriety. 
Amongst her brother's household there was a handsome 
young gentleman, who had been brought up in it from 
his childhood, who, as he grew up grew also so good 
looking and was endowed with so many good qualities 
that he easily ruled his master, so that he always sent 
any message to his sister through him; and he had to go 
to her usually every morning and evening: they got so 
familiar that at last they became very much attached to 
each other. But as the gentleman feared he might lose 
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his life if he offended his master, and as the lady respected 
her honour, the only satisfaction they had from their love 
was words, till at last the brother told him frequently 
that he wished he was of as good family as his sister was, 
as he knew no man whom he would rather have for his 
brother-in-law than him. He repeated this so often, that 
the lovers, after talking the matter over, came to the con¬ 
clusion that if they got married secretly, they would easily 
be forgiven; and love which so easily believes what it 
wishes, persuaded them that no harm could come from it, 
and so in that hope they were married without anybody 
knowing it except a priest and a few women. 

After they had lived for a few” years in the enjoyment 
of that pleasure which is allowable between husband and 
wife, fortune, jealous of their happiness, raised them up 
an enemy, who, watching the lady, saw how happy she 
was but did not know that she was married, and so he 
went and told the brother, that the gentleman in whom he 
had such confidence went too often to his sister's room and 
at hours at which no man ought to be allowed there. At 
first he would not believe it, as he had such entire con¬ 
fidence in his sister and the gentleman in question; but the 
other spoke to him about it so often, protesting that he 
only did it because he loved the honour of the house, that 
the Count de Jossebelin caused them to be so closely 
watched, that at last this unhappy couple, who never 
thought of any evil befalling them, were surprised, for 
one evening when the brother was told that the gentleman 
was with his sister, he went at once to her apartments, 
and found the two, whom love had blinded, in bed to¬ 
gether, mad with passion, and unable to utter a word, he 
drew his sword and rushed at the gentleman to kill him; 
but the latter being active escaped in his shirt, and as he 
could not escape by the door he jumped off the window 
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in the garden. His wife threw herself, though she had 
nothing on but her chemise, on her knees before her 
brother, and said: ‘'Spare my husband's life, for we are 
lawfully married, and if he has offended let all the punish¬ 
ment fall on me for what he has done, he did at my 
request." 

Her brother, who was beside himself with rage, said: 
"If he were a hundred thousand times your husband, I 
would still punish him as a faithless servant, who has de¬ 
ceived me," and saying this he went to the window and 
called out to his men to put him to death. This cruel 
command was immediately carried out before his eyes, and 
those of his sister; and when she saw this terrible deed, 
which no prayers of hers could avert, she said to her 
brother, like a woman out of her senses: "My brother, 
I have neither father nor mother, and have arrived at an 
age when I can marry whom I please, and so I chose the 
man of whom you frequently said to me that you would 
like me to marry, and because I followed your advice, 
in a matter which I legally could do as I pleased in spite 
of you, you have murdered the man whom I loved best 
in the world. Since my prayers have been unable to save 
him, I beseech you by all the affection that you have ever 
had for me, to let me keep him company in death, as I 
have been the companion of all his fortunes. Thus whilst 
you glut your cruel and unjust rage, you will bring repose 
of body and soul to her who cannot, and will not, live 
without him." 

Her brother, although he was still beside himself with 
rage, yet pitied his sister so much that he withdrew with¬ 
out saying yes or no, but when he had thought of what 
he had done, and found out certainly that his sister was 
really married, he wished that he had never committed 
that terrible crime. Therefore, fearing lest his sister 
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should bring him to justice, or should take her revenge, 
he had a castle built in the midst of a forest, to which he 
sent her, and forbade anyone to speak to her; but some 
time later, as he felt pangs of conscience, he tried to con¬ 
ciliate her, and to persuade her to marry again, but she 
sent him word that he had given her such a bad dinner 
that she did not care to sup off the same dishes, for she 
intended not to give him an opportunity of killing any 
second husband of hers, which he might certainly do seeing 
what he had done belore to the man he was so extremely 
fond of. Moreover, she added, that, although she was 
too weak, as a woman, to defend herself, yet she put her 
trust in him who is the just Judge, who leaves no crime 
unpunished, and that she intended to pass the rest of her 
life devoted to His service in her hermitage. And this she 
did, for she never left it as long as she lived, and her 
life was one of such patience and austerity that when she 
died everybody went to look at her remains, as if they 
had been those of a saint. After her death, her brother’s 
lineage fell into decay, so that out of his six sons there 
was not one left, for they all died miserably, so that in the 
end the whole inheritance fell to Kolandine, his daughter, 
of whom you have heard in another story, and thus she 
succeeded to the prison built for her aunt. 

“I pray to God, ladies, that you may profit by her 
example, and not marry without the consent of those to 
whom you owe obedience. The state of marriage is not 
to be entered into lightly, and even if we do not do that, 
yet we may find just as much pain as pleasure in it.” 

“Really,” said Oissile, “if there were neither a God 
nor laws to teach the foolish to be prudent, the example 
of this lady should teach them to obey their relations, 
rather than to marry as they like.” 
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"Yet/’ Nomerfide replied, “if a woman has one good 
day a year she is not wholly unhappy. She had the plea¬ 
sure of seeing and of talking with him, whom she loved 
so well, and as their intercourse was sanctioned by 
marriage, she could do it without scruples of conscience, 
and I think that this must have counterbalanced all the 
sufferings she afterwards endured." 

“You mean to say then," was Saffredant’s answer, 
“that women find more pleasure in being in bed with a 
husband, than grief in seeing him killed before their 
eyes." 

“I did not mean that," she replied, “but I think that 
the unwonted pleasure of marrying the man one sincerely 
loves, must be even greater than the grief at losing him 
by death, which is such an everyday occurrence." 

“Certainly," said Guebron, “by a natural death; but 
this was a most cruel one, for I think it was very strange, 
as the count was only her brother, and she was of an age 
to choose for herself, how he dared to act so brutally." 

“I don’t agree with you," Hircan replied, “he did 
not kill his sister, whom he loved so dearly, but he was 
satisfied with the death of the young gentleman, whom he 
had brought up as his son, and loved him like a brother, 
and so he ought not to have married his sister without his 
consent." 

“Although he may have been of lower station than 
she was," said Nomerfide, “yet that need not be regarded 
when one loves sincerely and though her body was im¬ 
prisoned, since her heart, which was devoted to God, and 
her husband, was free, she would look upon her solitude 
as real liberty, for when we cannot see those we love, we 
can have no greater happiness than in thinking of them 
continually, and the prison where thought is free is never 
narrow!" 
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“Nomerfide is quite right/* said Simontault, “but the 
man who separated loving ones in his fury ought to have 
thought himself very unhappy, as he sinned against God, 
love, and his own honour/' 

“I am astonished,” Guebron replied, “that woman's 
love has so many phases; for those who love the most 
are the most virtuous, whilst those who really love the 
least assume the greatest virtue." 

“It is quite true," said Parlamente, “that the heart 
which is right towards God and man is capable of a 
stronger love than the vicious heart, and does not fear 
that its real sentiments should be known." 

“I have always been told," was the answer of Simon¬ 
tault, “that men should never be reproved for running 
after women, for God has implanted love and boldness 
into the heart of a man to woo and into a woman’s heart 
fear and chastity to refuse." 

“I am surprised," Saffredant said, “that anybody 
should think it wrong for a simple gentleman, by dint of 
his devoted services alone, and without any other means 
to marry a lady of such high rank, as philosophers say 
that the man of lowest rank is worth more than the greatest 
and most virtuous woman in existence." 

“Cases have occurred," Guebron said, “where per¬ 
sons have married for love, whose hearts, temperaments 
and dispositions were very much alike, without however, 
considering the difference of rank and station, and who 
have lived to regret what they did." 

“I think," Parlamente continued, “that they are to 
be praised who from virtuous love and with the consent 
of their relations desire to live in the married state, as 
God and nature have ordained, and though every state 
of life has its troubles I have seen such live together 
happily without repenting of what they have done, and 
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surely amongst us who are assembled here there must be 
some who are amongst that number.” 

Thereupon Hircan, Guebron, Simontault, and 
Saffredant swore that they had married just in that spirit 
and had never repented of what they had done, and whe¬ 
ther this were true or not, the ladies whom it chiefly con¬ 
cerned were so pleased that, as they could not hear any¬ 
thing more to their liking, they rose in order to thank and 
praise God for it, and found that the monks were ready 
for vespers. Services over, they went to supper, and the 
conversation still turned on marriage and courtship, but 
as they all interrupted one another it would be impossible 
to recount all that was said, though it would be just as 
amusing as what was said in the meadow. At any rate 
the conversation was so interesting that bed-time came 
before they were aware of it, and so Madame Oisille, 
finding that it was time to withdraw, set the example to the 
rest, and all retired in high spirits, even the married 
couples who did not sleep as much as the others, but spent 
part of the night in talking over their love in the past, 
and giving each other proofs of it in the present. Thus 
the time passed away pleasantly till morning. 
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As soon as it was day, Madame Oissille provided them 
with such a savoury spiritual breakfast, that it streng¬ 
thened both their souls and their bodies, and all the 
company were so attentive to it, that they thought they 
had never heard a sermon which had profited them more. 
When they heard the last bell going for mass they went 
to meditate on the holy words they had been listening to, 
and mass over, they took a little walk, and then went to 
dinner, looking forward to spending as agreeable a day as 
the others had been. Saffredant said that he was so de¬ 
lighted with the pleasant manner in which their days were 
spent that he wished the bridge might take a month in 
building, but the abbot urged on the workmen to make 
as much haste as possible, as he did not like living with 
such respectable people, for their presence prevented his 
usual female pilgrims from visiting the holy places as they 
were in the habit of doing. After they had reposed for 
a short time after dinner, they returned to their usual 
amusement, and when they were all seated they asked 
Parlamente who was to begin. “I think I shall call upon 
Saffredant/' she said, “for he does not look as if he would 
make us cry." 

“Indeed, ladies, you will be very cruel," he replied, 
“if you do not pity a poor Franciscan, whose story I am 
about to tell you. And although you may say, gathering 
from what has been already related, that those sort of 
things happen to weak girls, and so are surprises which 
may easily be carried out, yet I will show you by a story 
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of something that happened in Flanders, that monks are 
often so blinded by their lust that they forget all fear and 
every prudent consideration/' 


Novel XLI 

Strange and novel penance width a Franciscan confessor imposed upon 
a young lady. 

In the year that Margaret of Austria came to Cambray on 
the part of her nephew, the emperor, to negotiate the peace 
between him and his most Christian Majesty, who sent 
his mother, Louise of Savoy, on his part, the Countess of 
Aiguemont, who was reputed to be the most beautiful of 
all the Flemish ladies, was in the suite of Margaret of Aus¬ 
tria. After the meeting had broken up, the countess re¬ 
turned home, and in Advent she sent to a Franciscan 
monastery to ask for a good preacher and a good man, 
to preach during that season, and to confess her and all 
her household. As the prior had received great benefits 
from the house of Aiguemont, and also from that of 
Fiennes, to which she belonged, he sought out the best 
man he could for that duty, and so, wishing above all 
things to merit the favour of noble families, he sent the 
very best preacher in the monastery, and all through 
Advent he performed all his duties so well that the count¬ 
ess was perfectly well satisfied with him. 

On Christmas Eve, when the countess intended to 
receive the Holy Sacrament, she sent for the confessor, 
and having confessed to him in a chapel which was care¬ 
fully closed, so that her confession might be perfectly 
secret, she made way for her lady of honour, who in her 
turn, after she confessed, sent her daughter to pass through 
the good confessor's hands. After she had told him all 
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she had to say as he now knew a secret or two of hers, 
he wished to impose a novel kind of penance on her, and 
said to her: “Daughter, your sins are so great that the 
penance I am going to inflict on you is to wear waistcord 
on your naked flesh.” 

As the girl did not wish to disobey him, she said to 
him: “Give it to me, father, and I will be sure to wear 
it." 

“No, daughter,” was the worthy father’s answer, “it 
will be no good for you to put it on yourself; but my 
hands, from which you are to receive absolution, must 
gird you with it, and then all your sins will be for¬ 
given.” 

The girl began to cry, and said she would never allow 
such a thing, and so the monk said to her: “What! are 
you a heretic to refuse to undergo the penance that God 
and our holy Mother Church has ordained?” 

“I use confession,” she replied, “as the Church has 
commanded, and I wish to receive absolution and to do 
penance; but I will not allow you to have any hand in the 
matter, and if you insist, I refuse to submit to your 
penance.” 

“In that case,” the confessor said, “I cannot givp 
you absolution.” 

The young lady got up from her knees, and went 
away, very uneasy in her conscience, for she was so young 
that she did not know whether she was not wrong in 
refusing what the good father had laid upon her. After 
the consecration at mass, and when the Countess of Aigue- 
mont had received the Holy Communion, her lady of 
honour, who was also going to receive it, asked her 
daughter whether she were ready. The girl burst into 
tears, and said she had not received absolution; and when 
her mother asked her what she had been doing so long 
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with the monk, she told her nothing at all, but as she had 
refused to perform the penance he had imposed upon her, 
he had refused to absolve her. Her mother thereupon 
questioned her very closely as to what had taken place, 
and hearing what the extraordinary penance was that he 
wished to put upon her, she sent her daughter to another 
confessor; and after that they received the Holy Commu¬ 
nion together. As soon as the countess returned from 
church, her lady of honour complained to her of the preach¬ 
er's conduct, at which she was very angry and 
astonished, as she had always had such a high opinion 
of him; but, angry as she was, she could not help laughing 
at the novel penance he had wished to inflict on the girl. 
However, she had him seized and soundly thrashed in 
the kitchen, and the drubbing got the truth out of him, 
whereupon he was sent, bound hand and foot, to the prior, 
with the request that another time he woulcf be careful 
and send a better man to preach the Word of God. 

"You may guess, ladies, that if these monks do not 
fear to show their wickedness in such an illustrious house, 
what they are capable of doing in those poor places to 
which they generally go to collect their offerings, and 
where they have so many opportunities for doing wrong, 
that it is little less than a miracle if they leave them with¬ 
out creating a scandal; and this also forces me to beg you 
to change your bad opinion for compassion, and to remem¬ 
ber that the devil, who can blind a Franciscan, does not 
spare ladies when he gets them into his power." 

"He was indeed a most wicked Franciscan," said 
Oissille. "To think of a monk, a preacher and a priest, 
acting in such an infamous manner at Christmas, and in 
church and under the cloak of confession, are circum¬ 
stances which aggravate his crime." 
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“TolisteiffSyou," Hircan replied, “one might think 
that Franciscans ought to be angels, or better than any 
other man. But you have heard so much about them that 
you ought to know that they are a great deal worse, and 
I really think this man was very excusable, as he was 
shut up alone at night with a pretty girl.” 

“But remember," Oisille said, “that it was Christmas 
Eve." 

“That made him all the less blameable," Simon- 
tault said, “for finding himself in Joseph's place with a 
beautiful virgin, he wished to beget a baby with her in 
order to play the mystery of the Nativity to the life." 

“Surely," Parlamente replied, “if he had thought of 
Joseph and the Virgin Mary he would not have had such 
wicked thoughts, and he must have been a thoroughly bad 
man to have made such an infamous attempt with such a 
small chanc^ of success." 

“I think," Oisille went on, “the punishment the 
countess inflicted on him, would be an example to his com¬ 
panions." 

“I am not sure," Nomerfide said, “whether she was 
quite right to hold her neighbour up to public reproba¬ 
tion in this fashion, and whether it would not have been 
better to have expostulated with him about his faults gently 
than to have divulged them thus." 

“I agree with you," Guebron replied, “for we are 
bidden to correct our neighbour in secret, before mention¬ 
ing his failings to any one, even to the church; and when 
a man is so thoroughly disgraced, it is very hard for him 
ever to reform, because shame restrains men from crime 
just as much as conscience does." 

“I think," was Parlamente's answer, “that we need 
not mind disgracing those who would like to disgrace 
others, and I think it is a very good thing to show them up 
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exactly as they are, so that girls, who areTfSflltvIys very 
prudent, may be on their guard against their seductions. 
But whom is Hircan going to call upon?” 

“As you ask me, I shall call upon you,” was his 
answer, “as any sensible man would do.” 

“Very well,” she said, “and I will tell you a story to 
the truth of which I can bear personal testimony, and 
knowing the persons of whom I am going to speak, I think 
I should be sinning against that truth which 1 have seen 
hidden under so poor a garb that nobody took any account 
of it, if I did not speak of her who acted in such a vir¬ 
tuous manner that I am bound to tell you of it.” 


Novel XLII 

The chaste behaviour of a young girl when she was obstinately pursued 
with criminal love, by a great French Lord, and the happy issue 
of the affair for the young lady. 

In one of the most beautiful towns of Touraine there lived 
a nobleman of very high birth, who had been brought up 
there from his earliest infancy, and for perfection of mind 
and body, he had no rival among his contemporaries. 
Naturally when he was fifteen years old, he took more 
pleasure in riding and hunting than in looking after pretty 
women, but one day in church, he saw a young girl who 
had formerly been brought up in the chateau in which he 
lived. After the death of her mother, her father married 
again, and so she retired into Poitou with her brother. 
This girl, whose name was Francoise, had also an illegiti¬ 
mate sister whom her father loved very dearly, and whom 
he had given in marriage to a young serjeant-butler, 
who maintained her in a better style than any of her 
family could keep up. When her father died, he left all 



his about that town to Francoise, where¬ 

upon she went to reside where her property was; and as 
she was unmarried, and only sixteen years old, she would 
not live by herself, but went to live with her half-sister, 
the serjeant-butler's wife. When this young prince saw 
this girl, who was very handsome for a light brunette, and 
whose appearance was altogether beyond her station, for 
she rather resembled a gentlewoman or even a princess than 
a mere bourgeoise , he looked at her very eagerly, and 
although he had never up to that time known what love 
meant, he felt an unwonted pleasure in his heart, and on 
his return home he asked who the lady was whom he 
had seen at church, and on being told he remembered that 
formerly, when he was very young, she was in the habit 
of coming to the chateau to play at dolls with his sister, 
and so he introduced the young woman to his sister again, 
and as the latter was very glad to see her, she gave her a 
very kind reception and asked her to come and see her 
very often, which she did whenever there was a wedding 
or party of any kind. The young prince was very glad 
to see her on these occasions, and thought himself very 
much in love with her, and as he knew that she was of 
humble birth, he thought he should very easily obtain 
what he wished from her, and as he could not speak with 
her himself, he sent a gentleman of his bed-chamber to 
her to settle matters on his behalf. As she however was 
virtuous, and had the fear of God before her eyes, she 
told him that she could not believe that his master, who 
was such a handsome and high-bred prince, could pos¬ 
sibly find any pleasure in looking at a girl as plain and 
uncultivated as she was, more especially as there were 
so many beautiful women in the chateau in which he 
lived, so that he could have no possible reason to seek 
for any others in the town, and therefore she believed that 
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he had said what he did on his own accountf^PWiout any 
orders from his master. When this young prince heard 
her answer, love, which is only increased by obstacles, 
made him more intent than ever on gaining his object, and 
so he wrote her a letter in which he begged her to believe 
altogether whatever the gentleman might say to her from 
him. As she could both read and write very well, she 
read his letter right through, but, however much the 
gentleman begged her, she would not answer it, for she 
said it did not become a person in her station to write to 
a prince of high degree. She besought him however not 
to think her so foolish as to imagine that he could possibly 
love her as much as he pretended; and that if he thought, 
because she was of humble birth, that he could do as he 
pleased with her, he was very much mistaken, for her 
principles were just as correct as those of the highest lady 
in Christendom, since there was nothing in the world 
which she looked upon as more valuable than her honour 
and her conscience, and so she begged him not to hinder 
her from preserving that treasure all her life, as, though 
she were to die for, it, she would not change her senti¬ 
ments. 

The young prince did not like this answer at all, but 
he loved her all the more for it, and took his seat as near 
as he could to hers when she went to mass, and during the 
service never took his eyes off her; but when she perceived 
this she changed her place and went into another chapel, 
not to avoid seeing hum, for she could not have been a 
reasonable being if she had not taken pleasure in looking 
at him, but she was afraid of being seen by him, for she 
did not think highly enough of herself to imagine that he 
could love her honourably or seek her in marriage; and 
she had, on the other hand, made up her mind that he 
should not have her in^nere wantonness or for his own 
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pleasiite. -, . J so when she went into church, where the 
prince came to attend mass close to her, she would not go 
to that church any more but went to the one which was 
the farthest off that she could find, neither would she go 


to any festivities at the chateau, although the prince's 
sister often sent to invite her, always excusing herself on 
the plea of illness. 

When the young man saw that he could not find any 
way of meeting her, he had recourse to his butler, and 
promised to reward him very well if he would aid him in 
this matter, and' he, wishing to please his master, and 
still more to make money, lent himself very willingly to 
the project, and told the prince daily what she had said 
and done, and also that, above all things, she shunned 
every opportunity of seeing him. As his wish to see her 
got more and more vehement, he hit upon another 
expedient, and so one day he took his fine horse, which 
he already began to manage very well, into one of the 
large squares of the town, before the house of the butler 
in which Francoise lived, and making his horse gallop 
and jump in her sight, he let himself fall into the mire, 
but so softly that he did not hurt himself the least, although 
he complained very much and asked if there were no 
house near into which he could go to change his clothes. 
Everyone near offered his house, but the prince was told 
that that of his butler was the nearest and the best ap¬ 
pointed, so he went there, and was shown into a very well 
furnished room, where he stripped to his shirt, as his 
clothes were all covered with mud, and went to bed. 


When he perceived that everyone except his gentleman 
had gone away to get other clothes for him> he sent for 
his host and hostess and asked where Francoise was. 


They had great deal of trouble in finding her, for as soon 
as she saw the prince come intojthe house she went and 
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hid herself, but her sister found her and ' tgapp ifl F 'That she 
need not be afraid of speaking to so polite^nd good a 
prince. “My sister,” Francoise said, “can you, whom 
I look upon almost as my mother, advise me to go and 
speak to a young lord, whose criminal desire I am not 
ignorant of?” As her sister, however, remonstrated with 
her very earnestly and promised not to leave her alone, 
she went with her, but looked so pale and wretched that 
she was more calculated to inspire pity than lust. When 
she came near to his bed the young prince took her cold 
and trembling hand and said to her: “Francoise, do you 
take me for such a strange and cruel man, as to devour 
women I look at? Why do you fear me, seeing that I 
only wish for your honour and advantage? You know 
that I have sought for every possible opportunity of seeing 
and speaking with you, but without success, and in order 
to vex me more you have left off going to the churches 
where I could see you at mass, and so you have deprived 
me as well of the pleasure of seeing you as of speaking 
with you; but it is all of no avail, for I have made use of 
the means which you have seen in order to come here, 
and even ran the risk of breaking my neck by falling off 
my horse of my own accord, so that I might be able to see 
you and speak to you at my leisure. I entreat you, there¬ 
fore, Francoise, as I have gained my point so far, that all 
my trouble may not be in vain, but that you will recipro¬ 
cate my great love.” 

He waited a long time for her answer, and when he 
saw that she would not raise her eyes, which were full of 
tears, he drew her as close to him as he could and tried to 
kiss her, but she said: “No, sir, no! you shall not do 
as you wish; for although I am nothing but a worm com¬ 
pared with you, I nevertheless hold my honour so dear 
that I would rather die than lose it for any pleasure in the 



world*iHiPiear lest those who have seen you come 
in should guess the truth, makes me nervous and trembling 
as I am, and since you honour me by speaking to me, 
you will allow me to reply to you as honour bids me. I 
fully recognise all the gifts with which God has endowed 
you, and I think that she who possesses your heart and 
your body will be the happiest woman in the world, but 
what good can that be to me, as such happiness can never 
belong to me nor to a woman of my condition, so that even 
to wish for it would be rank folly ? I presume you address 
yourself to me, because the ladies of your household are 
so virtuous that you cannot expect from them what you 
hope to obtain from such an insignificant being as I am, 
but I am sure that if you obtained what you desire of me, 
it would only furnish you with matter for entertaining 
your mistress for hours by relating your victory to her to 
the damage of the weaker vessel; but, sir, you must 
remember that I am not a woman of that sort, for I was 
brought up in a house where I was taught what it is really 
to love, and my mother and father were among your very 
faithful servants. And as I am neither of high rank 
enough to marry you, and have not fallen low enough to 
become your mistress, I beg that you will not try and 
reduce me to one of the unfortunate ones amongst my sex, 
as I estedm you so highly and only wish that you may be 
one of the most fortunate princes of Christendom. You 
will find many women of my station in this town much 
better-looking than I am, if you absolutely want a woman 
of inferior rank, who will not require much solicitation, 
so turn to them whom you will please when you buy their 
honour, and do not torment a girl any longer who loves 
you more than she does herself, for if your life or mine 
were required this day, I would gladly sacrifice mine to 
save yours. It is not want of love, but love of honour 
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that makes me avoid you, for that is deafSPto me than 
life itself. Do not let me lose your favour, my lord, and 
I shall always pray to God for your prosperity. It is quite 
true that the honour you have done me will cause me to 
be more highly thought of amongst persons of my own 
rank in life, and there is no man of my own station whom 
I deign to look at after having seen you. Thus my heart 
will be free from all obligations except that of praying 
to God for you continually, and this is all the service that 
I can render you." 

Although this virtuous answer was not by any means 
what the young prince wished, yet he could not help 
esteeming the girl as she deserved. Nevertheless, he tried 
to convince her that he could never love any woman but 
her, but she was too sensible to believe anything so foolish; 
and though whilst they were talking, he was told several 
times that his clothes had come, he pretended that he 
was asleep till it got near 1 supper time, which he did not 
venture to miss, as his mother was one of the strictest 
ladies in the world, and he left the butler’s house think¬ 
ing more highly than ever of the girl’s virtue. He very 
often spoke about it to his gentleman-in-waiting who slept 
in his room, and as the latter thought that money would 
do more than love, he advised him to offer her a good 
round sum of money to consent to his will. As the young 
prince’s mother was his treasurer, he had not got much 
money to expend on his own private pleasures, but he took 
what he had, and borrowed what he could, and so he 
managed to get together five hundred crowns, which he 
sent to the girl by his gentleman’s hands, and begged her 
to change her mind; but when she saw the present he had 
sent her she said to the gentleman: ‘Tray tell your master 
that my heart is so tender and true, that were it possible 
for me to do what he wishes, his beauty and accomplish- 
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ments wouflfhave overcome me long ago, but as they 
have not prevailed against my virtue, all the money m the 
world will be powerless to do so—and you can tell him 
this; for I prefer honourable poverty to all the wealth that 
one can desire if it be acquired by dishonourable means." 
When the gentleman saw how firm she was, he thought to 
intimidate her, and threatened her with the power and 
authority of his master; but she only laughed at him, and 
said, "Try and frighten those who do not know him, for 
I know that he is so sensible and so really good, that those 
words never came from him, and I am sure he will dis¬ 
avow them if you tell him what you have said; but even 
were it as you say, neither torture nor fear of death itself 
would make me change my mind, for as I told you, since 
love has not been able to do so, nothing, be it good or 
evil, can induce me to alter my determination." As this 
gentleman had promised his master that he was sure of 
winning her for him, he was vexed at having to take this 
message back to him, and advised him to continue to 
pursue her by all means in his power, as his very honour 
demanded that he should not be baffled by such a girl. 
But the prince, who only wished to make use of honour¬ 
able means, and who moreover feared that if there were 
any stir made in the matter, his mother might hear of 
it and be very angry with him, would not go further in the 
affair, till the gentleman proposed such an easy method 
to him, that it seemed as if he already had her, and in 
order to be able to execute it he spoke to the butler, and 
as he was willing to help his master in any way he desired, 
he asked his wife and his sister-in-law to go and see how 
the vintage was getting on, at a house which he had near 
to the forest one day, and they promised to do so. When 
the appointed day had come he told the young prince, 
who determined to go there accompanied only by his 
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gentleman, and secretly ordered his mule to be kept in 
readiness for him against it was time to start. But it 
pleased God that his mother that day was putting to 
rights a very handsome cabinet or writing secretaire , and 
had all her children to help her, and so he was kept till the 
promised hour had gone by. This was no fault of the 
butler’s, who made his wife pretend to be ill, and Jook 
his sister-in-law behind him on a pillion; and when they 
were on horseback his wife came and said she could not 
go, and when he saw that it was getting late and that the 
prince did not come, he said to his sister-in-law: “We 
may.as well return to town.” She asked him what there 
was to prevent them from doing so, whereupon he told 
her that he had been expecting the prince who had pro¬ 
mised to join them there. When she heard how wrongly 
he had acted she said to him: “Do not wait any longer, 
for I am quite sure he will not come to-day,” and as he 
believed her he took her back. When they had got back 
home she showed how very angry she was, and told her 
brother-in-law that he was a servant of the devil, and even 
exceeded his orders, for she was quite sure the trick was 
one of his invention and that of the gentleman and not of 
the prince, whose money he could rather gain by assisting 
him in his follies, than by acting the part of an honest 
servant, and said that as she had found him out she would 
not remain in his house any longer, and so she at once 
sent for her brother to take her with him to his house in 
the country, and left her sister's house immediately. When 
the butler saw that the enterprise had failed he went to the 
chateau to ascertain the reason why the prince had not 
kept his appointment, and just as he arrived he saw him on 
his mule in company with his gentleman, whom he trusted 
so implicitly, and he was asked immediately whether she 
was still there, and so the butler was obliged to tell him 
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exactly what had happened. He was very much vexed 
at the failure of his prospect, as he felt that it was the 
last means that he had in his power to have her, but as 
there was no help for it he searched for her everywhere 
till he found her in a company from which she could not 
escape, and he upbraided her very much for her severity 
towards him, and for having left her brother-in-law’s 
house. She told him however that it was a most dan¬ 
gerous home for her, and that he was under great obliga¬ 
tions to his butler as he served him not only with his body 
and his substance, but even with his soul and conscience; 
and when the prince found that he could not obtain his 
object, he made up his mind not to persecute her any more 
and held her in the highest esteem as long as he lived. 
One of his servants, seeing how virtuous she was, wished 
to marry her, but she would not consent to this without 
the prince’s leave, as she centred all her affection on him, 
and she had him told of this. The marriage took place 
with his consent, and she lived all her life in the very 
highest repute and the prince did her many kind¬ 
nesses. 

“What shall we say to this, ladies? Are we so mean- 
spirited as to make our servants our masters, seeing that 
this girl was overcome neither by love nor persecution? 
Let us try and follow her example and conquer ourselves, 
for that is the grandest victory we can obtain.” 

“There is only one thing I am sorry for,” said Oisille, 
“and that is that such virtuous acts were not performed 
in the days of the ancient historians, for those who have 
so praised Lucretia’s discretion, would have left her to 
have extolled the virtues of this girl, which seems to me to 
be so extraordinary that I could hardly believe it, not 
that we have all vowed to speak the truth.” 
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‘I do not think that her virtue was anything so very 
wonderful/’ was Hircan’s reply, "for you have often seen 
sick people who leave good and wholesome food, to eat 
what is bad and absolutely unwholesome, and so very 
likely this girl was in love with some man of low rank, 
and this made her despise all nobility of birth." 

But Parlamente said to him that the life and the end 
of this girl showed that she had never thought of any 
living man than of him whom she loved better than her 
life, but not more than her honour. 

"You may as well get rid of that idea," was Saffre- 
dant's reply, "for true love consists in chastity of heart 
which lives on love alone, and does not pride itself upon 
the vice of dissimulation." 

"Nevertheless," observed Dagoucin, "it is a common 
saying that the most secret love is the best." 

"Secret certainly," Saffredant said, "for those who 
might misjudge it, but clear and known at least by the two 
persons whom it most nearly concerns." 

"I understand it this way," Dagoucin answered, 
"that it would be better not to have it known by one of the 
two than be known by a third person, and I think that 
this woman loved all the more ardently because she never 
told her love." 

"However that may be," Longarine said, "we must 
all esteem virtue very highly, and the highest virtue con¬ 
sists in overcoming one's own heart, and seeing the means 
and opportunities she had for doing wrong, I think she 
may well be called a very brave woman to have resisted 
as she did." 

"As you measure virtue by self-mortification," was 
Saffredant’s reply, "the young lord was even more worthy 
of praise than she was, as he made no use of his oppor- 
tunites or power." 
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“There are many," Hircan replied, “who would not 
have acted thus." 

“Therefore/' his wife answered, “he is to be esteem¬ 
ed all the more highly, because he overcame the evil pro¬ 
pensities whch are common to men, for the man who has 
the power to do wrong with impunity and does not do it, 
is a singularly happy being." 

“What you have said," was Guebron’s observation, 
“puts me in mind of a woman who feared more to offend 
men than God or her own honour and love." 

“So that we may hear the story," Parlamente said, 
“I shall call upon you for it." 

“There are some people," he said, “who do not 
believe in God, or if they do, think that He is so far re¬ 
moved from them that He neither sees nor hears all the 
evil that they do, and if He should see them they think 
He does not care and will not punish them for what is 
done down here. A lady whom I shall call Camille to 
avoid exposure, was of this opinion, for she often used 
to say that those who had only to deal with God were 
very fortunate as long as they could preserve their honour 
before men, but you will see, ladies, that her hypocrisy 
and her prudence did not prevent her secret from being 
found out, as you will see by this true story where I have 
only changed names and places." 


Novel XLIII 

The hypocrisy of a court lady was discovered by the exposure of an 
amour which she wished to conceal. 

A princess of very high rank lived in a very handsome 
chateau, and amongst her suite was a lady called Camille, 
who was of a very daring turn of mind but her mistress was 
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so prejudiced in her favour that she w do nothing with- 
out her, as she looked upon her as the most prudent and 
virtuous woman of her time. This Camille used to find 
such fault with any love that did not seem to be quite cor¬ 
rect, that when she saw that any gentleman was in love 
with any of her companions, she would rebuke them very 
bitterly, and report the matter to her mistress, so that often 
they were severely reprimanded by her, and thus Camille 
was universally more feared than loved. She herself 
never spoke to a man except aloud, and then so haughtily 
that she was regarded as the mortal enemy of all love, 
although in her heart she was quite the reverse, for there 
was % a gentleman in her mistress's service, of whom she 
was most deeply enamoured, but her reputation and her 
pride were so dear to her that she would never let her 
feelings appear. But after she had cherished this passion 
for a whole year, and as she did not choose to gratify her¬ 
self as other women do by looking at, and speaking with 
him, at last her love became so intense that she determined 
to obtain the last remedy for it, and came to the conclu¬ 
sion that it was better to satisfy her desires, provided no 
one but God knew her heart, than to confide her secret 
to a human being who might betray it. After she had 
come to this determination, happening one day to be in 
her mistress's apartments, she saw the gentleman whom 
she was so much in love with walking on the terrace, and 
after she had looked at him so long that it got too dark 
for her to be able to discern him any more, she called to 
a little page of hers and, pointing out the gentleman said 
to him: "Do you see that gentleman in the crimson satin 
doublet, with his gown trimmed with lynx fur? Go and 
tell him that one of his friends wishes to speak to him in 
the gallery in the garden." As soon as the page had gone 
she went through the mistress's small private room after 
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having pulled down her hood and put on her half mask. 
When the gentleman joined her she at once went and 
fastened the two doors so that they might not be sur¬ 
prised, and without taking off her mask she embraced him 
with all her might and said to him in as low a voice as 
she could: “My dear friend, the love I have borne you 
has for a long time made me wish for a place and oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing you, but fear for my honour was so strong 
for a time, that it forced me to hide my passion in spite 
of . myself, but at last love has overcome fear, and as I 
know how honourable you are, if you will promise to love 
me, and never to mention the matter to anybody, and 
never to seek to find out who I am, I assure you th^t I 
will be your faithful and good mistress, and will never 
love any one but you, but I would rather die than that 
you should know who I am." 

The gentleman of 'course promised her all that she 
asked, and so made her very willing to treat him in the 
same manner, that is to say to refuse him nothing that 
he was inclined to take. It was about five or six o'clock 
in the winter so that he could see nothing of her, but on 
touching her dress, he could feel that it was of velvet, 
which at that time was not worn every day, except by 
ladies of high rank, and when he touched what was under¬ 
neath, as far at least as he could judge by the feel, he 
found nothing that was not nice and as it ought to be. 
He tried to treat her as well as he possibly could, and 
she on, her part did her best also, so that the gentleman 
easily saw that she was married. She wished to return 
to the place she had come from immediately, but he said 
to her: “I esteem the favour which you have shown 
me without any merit of mine, very highly, but I should 
esteem it still more if you would grant me my request which 
is to tell me if I may hope for a renewal of my happiness, 
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and how I can obtain it, for as I do not know your face, 
I do not know how I am to meet with you.” 

“Don't trouble yourself about that,” the lady replied, 
“but you may be quite sure that every evening before my 
mistress's supper, I shall send for you, if you are on the 
terrace where you were just now. I shall merely send for 
you, and be sure and remember your promise, for I shall 
wait for you in this gallery, but if you hear the fact of 
going to supper mentioned, you may either retire for that 
occasion, or come to my mistress's apartments. Above all, 
however, I beg you never try to find out who I am, if you 
wish our affection to continue uninterrupted.” 

The lady and the gentleman then went each their 
several ways, and this affair went on for a long time with¬ 
out his finding out who she was, which he very much 
wished to do, but he could not succeed, though he racked 
his brains to do so, for he could not believe that any woman 
could exist upon earth, who did not wish to be seen when 
she was loved, and so he almost imagined that it must 
be some evil spirit, as he had heard some foolish preacher 
say that if anybody had looked the devil in the face, he 
would never be loved. Whilst he was in this state of 
doubt, he made up his mind to ascertain who she really 
was who treated him so kindly, so the next time that she 
sent for him, he took a piece of chalk with him, and 
whilst holding her in his arms, he made a mark on her 
shoulder behind without her noticing it. As soon as she 
had gone he hastened to the apartments of his mistress, 
and stood close to the door to look at the ladies' shoulders 
as they entered, and amongst them he saw Camille come 
in so haughtily, that he almost feared to look at her as 
he had done at the others, for he was sure it could not 
be she; but as soon as she turned, he saw the white mark, 
at which he was so surprised that he could hardly believe 
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his eyes; but when he looked at her figure, which very 
much resembled that which he was in the habit of touch¬ 
ing, and the form of her face which he could recognise by 
the feel, he was convinced that it was she, and he was 
overjoyed at finding that a lady who was supposed never 
to have had a lover, but had refused so many honourable 
gentlemen, had fixed upon him alone. 

Love, which is proberbially fickle, would not allow 
him to remain long in that state of blissful repose and 
inspired him with such triumph and hope, that he deter¬ 
mined to make his love known to her, thinking that when 
she found out that she was recognised, her love would 
even increase. So one day when the princess was in the 
garden, and Camille was walking in a different avenue, 
the gentleman seeing that she was alone, advanced to 
talk with her, and pretending not to have met her any¬ 
where else, he said to her: “Madame, for a long time I 
have nourished a love for you in my heart, which I have 
not dared to reveal, for fear of offending you, but I suffer 
from it so much that I cannot bear it any longer and live, 
for I think that never can man love you as I do.” Camille 
did not even let him finish his speech, but said to him in 
a great rage: “Have you ever heard that I had a lover 
or a devoted servant? I am sure of the contrary, and 
am astonished at your audacity, in venturing to speak 
thus to a virtuous woman like I am, for you have seen 
enough of me here to know that I can never love anybody 
but my husband, and so take care never to repeat this 
conversation.” When he saw how well she acted her part, 
he could not help laughing, and said to her: “Madame, 
you are not always so severe towards me as you are at 
present. What is the good of practising such dissimula¬ 
tion towards me? Would it not be better for us to love 
perfectly than imperfectly?” 
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Camille answered him: “I neither love you perfect¬ 
ly nor imperfectly, but regard you like I do all the rest 
of my mistress's servants; but if you go on talking to me 
as you are doing now, I very likely will get to hate you 
so that I shall do you some mischief." 

The gentleman however would not be checked and 
said to her: "What about all the favours you granted me 
when I cannot see you? Why will you not grant them 
to me now, that in the daylight I can see how beautiful 
and graceful you are?" Camille made the sign of the 
cross and said to him: "Either you are mad, or you 
are the greatest liar in the world, for I don't believe that 
I ever treated you any differently than I am doing now, 
and I should like to know what you mean?" 

Upon this the unhappy gentleman, thinking to get 
something more out of her, told her he had been in the 
habit of meeting her, and also of the chalk-mark which 
he had made on her shoulder, at which she got so beside; 
herself with passion, that she told him he was the very; 
worst man in the whole world, and that he had trumped 
up such a wicked lie against her, that she would take care 
to make him repent it. As he knew how high she stood 
in her mistress's favour he tried to appease her, but all in 
vain, for she left him where he was and rushed to her 
mistress in a terrible rage; she seeing this, left all the com¬ 
pany to come and ask her what was the matter, as she 
loved Camille like her second self. Camille concealed 
nothing from her as far as she could tell it, without in¬ 
juring herself, and told all so much to the disadvantage 
of the poor gentleman that his mistress sent him an order 
the same evening to go to his own house, without speak¬ 
ing to any one about the matter, and to remain there till 
he was sent for, which he did as quickly as he could, for 
fear of anything worse happening to him; and as long as 
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Camille remained with her mistress this gentleman did not 
return to the house, and never had any news of her who 
had told him that he would lose her as soon as he tried 
to find out who she was. 

“From this lady we can see that she who preferred 
the world’s respect to her own conscience, lost both, for 
now she appears in the eyes of all such as she to avoid 
appearing in the eyes of her lover, and wishing not to 
be mocked by one, she has brought upon her the ridicule 
of all. And she has not the excuse of a simple ignorant 
love, which everyone must pity, but she is doubly to be 
blamed, because she tried to cover her wickedness with 
the cloak of honour and worldly respect, so as to appear 
different to what she really was before God and 
man, but He who does not bestow His glory on 
another, tore aside this cloak and exposed her twofold 
infamy.” 

“This woman,” Oisille said, “was inexcusably 
wicked for who can speak for her when God, honour, 
and even love accuse her?” 

“Who can speak for her?” was Hircan’s reply. 
“Why pleasure and folly, which are the two great advo¬ 
cates for ladies.” 

"Had we no other advocates but them with you, our 
cause would be but ill defended; but those whom pleasure 
vanquishes should not be called women but men, for anger 
and lust absolutely seem to increase their honour, since, 
when a man avenges himself on his enemy, and kills him 
because he has given him the lie, he is looked upon as a 
more desirable companion than he was before, and the 
same if he has a dozen women besides his own wife. But 
the honour of women has another foundation, that is to 
say, gentleness, patience and chastity.” 
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“You are only speaking of good women,' 1 Hircan 

said. 

“Because," Parlamente replied, “I do not choose to 
be acquainted with any others." 

“If there w r ere no foolish ones," said Nomerfide, 
“those men who wished to be believed in all they say and 
do, in order to deceive feminine simplicity, w r ould often 
find themselves very much out of their reckoning." 

“Let me call upon you, Nomerfide," said Guebron, 
“to tell us a tale to the purpose." 

“I will give you one," she said, “which is just as 
much in praise of a lover, as yours was to the disadvantage 
of foolish women." 


Novel XLIV 

Of two lovers who cleverly managed to enjoy their love , and of the 
fortunate issue of their amour. 

In Paris there dwelt two citizens of the middle class, one 
in government employ and the other a silk merchant, who 
for a long time had been very intimate friends. The 
government employee had a son called Jacques, who was 
a young man very presentable in good society, and who, 
favoured by his father's friendship, frequently visited at 
the silk mercer's house, where his attraction was his pretty 
daughter Francoise, to whom Jacques made love so suc¬ 
cessfully that she loved him as much as he loved her, 
Whilst matters stood thus, a camp was formed in Pro¬ 
vence to oppose the invasion of Charles of Austria, and 
Jacques was obliged to join the army. Whilst he was 
there, in fact almost as soon as he arrived, his father died, 
and this news caused him double pain, partly on account 
of his father's death, and partly because now he should 
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not be able to see Francoise as often as he wished on his 
return. Time assuaged the former pain, but increased the 
other; for as death is a natural thing and happens more 
frequently to fathers than to their children, the sorrow at 
the loss is gradually allayed, but love instead of bringing 
us death brings us life, by causing us to beget children 
that render us immortal, and this is one of the principal 
causes that increases our desires. 

When Jacques had returned to Paris, he thought of 
nothing else but of renewing his intimacy with the mercer, 
and to traffic with the merchandise which he valued most 
highly, under the cover of pure friendship. As Francoise 
was pretty and lively, and had been marriageable for 
some time, she had had several suitors during Jacques's 
absence, but her father, whether because he was avari¬ 
cious, or because he wished to marry his only daughter 
well, did not pay much regard to any of them. This was 
not a good thing for the girl, because people now-a-days 
speak scandal much sooner than they need, and above all 
when they can say anything that touches the honour of a 
handsome girl or woman, so her father, not wishing to 
be like so many others who instead of reproving their 
faults seem to incite their wives and daughters to commit 
them, shut neither his eyes nor his ears to the vulgar 
chatter, and kept her so close that even her honourable 
suitors were only allowed to see her very rarely and 
always in the presence of her mother. You may guess 
how unpleasant that was for Jacques, for he could not 
but believe that there must be some good reason for this 
strictness, and so he wavered between love and jealousy, 
and made up his mind that he would find out the reason 
for it at all risks, but he thought that first of all he would 
find out whether she still retained the same tender feelings 
towards him which she had felt formerly. He went so 
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well to work, that one morning at mass he managed to 
get tolerably near to her, and could see from her tace that 
she was just as pleased to see him as he was to see her, 
and knowing that her mother was not so strict as her 
father, he sometimes, when he met them, apparently by 
chance, going from their house to church, would be bold 
enough to speak to them with familiar and common 
politeness, without taking any further advantage of the 
meeting; but he really met them on purpose so as to fur¬ 
ther his designs. 

When the year of mourning for his father was nearly 
over, he determined, when he laid aside his black clothes, 
to set himself up in good style so as to do honour to his 
ancestors, and he spoke to his mother about the matter 
and she quite approved of his idea, and also wished to 
see him well married as she only had two children, him 
and a daughter who had already made a very good match. 
Like the honourable woman that she was, she directed 
his heart towards virtue by citing the examples of other 
young men of his age, who were getting on in life and 
proving themselves worthy of their descent. All that they 
had to do was to settle where they should make their pur¬ 
chases, and his mother said: “I think, Jacques, the best 
thing we can do is to go to father Pierre’s" (he was the 
father of Francoise), "for he is a friend of ours and not 
likely to cheat us." Thus his mother tickled him just 
where he itched, but he did not let her see this, but said; 
"We will go where we can buy best and cheapest, but 
as he was a friend of my late father's, perhaps we had 
better go there first before going elsewhere." 

So they agreed one morning to go to Master Pierre’s 
who received diem very politely, for you know that shop¬ 
keepers have plenty of that commodity, and showed them 
a number of pieces of silk of different sorts, but they could 
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not agree about the price, and Jacques would not come 
to terms on purpose, because he did not see the mother 
of his sweetheart, so that at last they left without buying 
anything and went to see if they could buy more cheaply 
elsewhere. But Jacques could see nothing that he liked 
so well as what he saw in the shop of Francoise’s father, 
and so, some time afterwards, they went there again, and 
found the wife in. She received them very well, and after 
the little civilities which are usual in such shops, Jacques 
found that the wife was even harder to deal with than 
the husband; so he said to her: "Good God, madame, 
how hard you are! But I see how it is, my father is 
dead and our friends do not care for us any longer;" he 
pretended also to cry and to wipe his eyes at the thought 
of his father, but this was only done to enable him to 
advance matters a little. The good widow, Jacques's 
mother, took it all in good faith and said: "Since his 
death you have never been to see us, any more than if 
we had been perfect strangers; that is how poor widows 
are treated." 

Upon this there were fresh protestations of friendship, 
and they promised that they would visit each other more 
than ever. Whilst they were thus engaged other mer¬ 
chants arrived, whom the master of the house himself 
brought with him and took into the back shop, whereupon 
the young man, seeing his opportunity, said to his 
mother: "I remember that madame was in the habit of 
visiting the shrines which are in our neighbourhood on 
Holy days, and especially those in the convents; if, some¬ 
times, when she is passing by, she will call in and have 
a little wine, she will do us both pleasure and honour." 
The silk merchant's wife, who suspected nothing, told him 
that for the last fortnight she had been intending to go 
there, and that if next Sunday were fine she should cer- 
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tainly do so, and that she would not pass by their house 
without calling on his mother. When this was duly 
settled the purchase of the silk goods was completed, for 
he thought it was not worth while, for the sake of a little 
money, to risk such a chance. 

When it all was arranged and the stuffs carried home, 
Jacques, knowing that he could not well carry out his 
enterprise by himself, was obliged to confide his plan to 
a faithful friend of his, and they settled it so well that 
nothing remained but to put it into execution. When 
Sunday was come, the mercer's wife and daughter did not 
fail, after saying their prayers, to call upon the widow, 
whom they found talking with a neighbour of hers in a 
gallery in the garden, whilst her daughter was walking in 
the alleys with Jacques and his friend Olivier. When the 
former saw his mistress, he composed his face so as not 
to lose countenance at all, and so went quite composedly 
to meet the mother and daughter, and as old people 
generally seek each other’s society the three old ladies sat 
down on a bench with their backs to the garden into which 
the two lovers went presently, and walked up to where 
the other two were, and after an interchange of compli¬ 
ments, they continued their walk, and during it Jacques 
set his unhappy case so touchingly to Francoise, that she 
could not grant him and did not dare to refuse him what 
he asked for, by which he could tell that her passions were 
fairly roused. 

But I must tell you that whilst they were talking thus, 
they frequently passed by the covered place where the 
good ladies were sitting, so as to give no cause for suspi¬ 
cion, and only talked of ordinary subjects, now and then 
also romping a little in the garden. The three old ladies 
got so used to this in about half-an-hour, that Jacques 
made a sign to Olivier, who was playing his part towards 
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the other girl very well, so that she did not notice that 
the two lovers went into an orchard full of cherry trees, 
and surrounded by a hedge of roses and of very high 
gooseberry bushes, under the pretence of picking almonds 
in a corner, but it was to pick plums. Jacques, however, 
instead of giving her a green gown, gave her a red one, 
so that the colour came into her face at finding herself 
surprised before she had suspected it, and they had picked 
their plums so quickly because they were ripe, that Olivier 
himself could not have believed it, had he not seen that 
the girl did not dare to look up, and seemed ashamed, 
which let him into the truth, for previously she had walk¬ 
ed with her head erect without the least fear that the vein 
in her eye which ought to be red should have turned blue, 1 
and when Jacques saw this he tried to rally her so as to 
bring her back to her usual manner. But whilst they were 
taking a few more turns in the garden, she did nothing 
but weep and sigh, and say constantly: “Alas! was it 
for that that you loved me? If I had thought it, my 
God! What shall I do ? I am ruined for life. What 
will you think of me for the future, for I am sure that 
you can not esteem me any longer, at least if you are 
amongst those who only love for their sensual pleasure? 
I wish I had died before committing such a fault.’’ All 
this was said amidst floods of tears, but Jacques comfort¬ 
ed her so well by his promises and oaths that before they 
had taken three more turns in the garden, he made another 
sign to his companion and they went into the orchard 
by another way, where, do what she might, she could not 
help receiving more pleasure from this second green gown 
than she had done from the first, and she liked it so much 

i. It was supposed that when a woman had lost her virginity the 
little vein in the eye turned blue instead of being red.—(Translator). 
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that they immediately set about finding means to meet 
more frequently and in greater security till her father 
should feel inclined to allow her to marry. 

There was a young woman, a distant relative of 
Jacques, and a neighbour of Master Pierre/s, who helped 
them very much in this, as she was a great friend of 

Francoise's; and so they managed, as I have heard, to 

keep up their intrigue without creating any scandal, till 
they were able to marry. She was very rich for a trades¬ 
man's daughter, as she was his only child; but Jacques 
had to wait for the best part of the money till her father 
died, as he was so close-fisted that it really seemed as if 
he thought that the one hand would steal what the other 
contained. 

“There, ladies, you have an example of love which 
began well, went on well, and ended better still; for al¬ 
though you men, as a rule, despise a girl or a woman 

as soon as she has been liberal towards you in that which 
you desire above all things to obtain from her, yet this 
young man, being inspired by real and sincere love, and 
having found in his mistress everything that a husband 
can wish for in the girl whom he marries, and knowing 
that she came of a respectable family, and was well 
brought up, would not, after the fault which he had made 
her commit, go and, as it were, commit adultery else¬ 
where and I think his conduct highly commend¬ 
able." 

“I think," Oisille said, “that they are both very 
much to blame and the other young man also, who 
assisted, or at least acquiesced, in such a rape." 

“You surely cannot call that a rape," Saffredant re¬ 
plied, “when both parties are agreed. Are there any 
better matters than those which are brought about by 
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such like little love affairs ? This is why the proverb says 
that marriages are made in heaven, but that does not 
apply to cases where the parties are compelled to marry, 
or marry for money, and which are looked upon with per¬ 
fect approval as soon as father and mother have given 
their consent/' 

“You may say what you like/ 1 Oisille said again, 
“but we must recognise parental authority, or, if there are 
no parents, that of other relations; for if everybody might 
marry as they pleased, how many horned marriages there 
would be. Those who have not married from their own 
mere will and fancy follow the advice of those who have 
had more experience than they have had themselves, so 
that when they come really to feel the good which they 
did not know, they enjoy it and embrace it much more 
eagerly and with greater affection 

“But you do not consider, madame," Hircan said, 
“that the girl was of ripe years and quite marriageable, 
and that she knew how unfair her father was, who let her 
virginity grow mouldy for fear of having to furnish up 
his crown pieces. Do you not know that nature is rather 
roguish, and she loved and was loved; all she wanted 
she found quite ready for her and no doubt she thought 
of the proverb: 

"She who will not when she may, 

When she will, she shall have nay." 

All this, with the prompt action of her lover, gave her no 
time to resist, and you have heard that immediately after¬ 
wards one could see by her looks that she had undergone 
a noteworthy change. Perhaps she was sorry at not hav¬ 
ing more time to find out whether it was good or not, for 
you see she did not take much persuading to make a 
second trial of it.” 
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“1 should find no excuse in the matter/' was 
Longarine's reply, ''excepting for the good faith of the 
young man, who, acting honourably, did not forsake her, 
but was satisfied with having her as he himself had made 
her; and I think he is very praiseworthy for that, seeing 
how corrupt and depraved the youth of the present day 
is. I do not, however, by this, mean to excuse the first 
fault, which really was a rape on the daughter, and sub¬ 
ordination of the mother/' 

"Neither one nor the other/' Dagoucin said; “it was 
all done with the consent of the two mothers, who did not 
prevent it, although they were deceived, and of the girl, 
who was all the better for it, and who never com¬ 
plained." 

"All that," was Parlamente's answer, "sprang from 
the goodness and simplicity of the merchant's wife, 
who took her daughter to the slaughter in all good 
faith." 

"Rather to the wedding," Simontault interposed, "as 
this trust on her part was just as profitable to the girl as 
it is bad for a wife who let herself be too easily duped 
by her husband." 

"Since you know such a story," Nomerfide said, "I 
call upon you to tell it us." 

"I will do so with pleasure," he answered, "but you 
must promise not to cry. Those who say, ladies, that your 
sex is more cunning than ours, would find it a difficult 
matter to produce an example to equal what I am about 
to relate to you, in which you will hear not only the 
husband's great cunning, but also his wife's great simpli¬ 
city and goodness." 
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Novel XLV 

A husband gave the Innocents 1 to his servant girl, but so that he gave 
her what ought to have belonged to his wife alone, who was so 
innocent herself that she would not believe that her husband had 
done her such an injury, although the girl assured her of the fact. 


In Tours there lived a very cunning, shrewd man, who 
was upholsterer to the late Duke of Orleans, son of King 
Francis I, and although he had become deaf in conse¬ 
quence of an illness, he nevertheless retained the full use 
of his wits, for there was not a man keener in business, 
or more wide-awake in other matters, as you will see by 
the story I am about to relate to you, than he was. He 
had married a very respectable, good woman, with whom 
he lived very comfortably, and tried never to displease 
her, and she, on her part, obliged him in everything. But 
though he was very fond of her, yet he was so extremely 
charitable, that he often gave his female neighbours what 
should have been his wife's alone, although he took care 
to do this as secretly as possible. Now, they had a very 
plump female servant, with whom the upholsterer fell in 
love, but fearing that his wife might notice it, he often 
pretended to find fault with her, and would scold her, 
saying that she was the idlest wench he had ever seen, 
and he was not astonished at it, as her mistress never beat 
her. One day they were talking about giving the Inno- 


i. It was the custom on Holy Innocents’ day, December 27, not 
in France alone, but throughout Europe, for the young men to try and 
surprise the women in bed, when they might slap them with their 
hands. It may well be believed that the game did not always stop 
there. Note to Jacob’s Edition. 

This was done originally to children only, to make them remember 
Herod's cruelty.—(Translator). 
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cents, and he said to his wife: “It would really be a 
charity to give them to that lazy jade of yours, but you 
must not do it, as your hand is too light, and your heart 
too tender, so I will do it myself, and afterwards we shall 
be better served than we have ever been before/' The 
poor woman, who suspected nothing, begged that he would 
do it, for she confessed that she herself had neither the 
heart nor the strength to give her a beating. The husband 
undertook the job very willingly, and as if he meant to 
be a most cruel executioner, he bought the very finest rods 
he could, and to show that he did not intend to spare her, 
he steeped them in brine, so that the poor woman had 
more pity for the maid than doubt of her husband. When 
Innocents' Day was come, the upholsterer got up early 
in the morning, and went into the servant's bedroom at 
the top of the house, where she was all by herself, and 
began to give her the Innocents indeed, but in a very 
different style from that which he had mentioned to his 
wife. The servant began to cry, but it was no good; 
however, for fear his wife should come he struck the bed¬ 
stead with the rods till they were all peeled and broken, 
and then he showed them to his wife and said: “My 
dear, I do not think your maid will forget the Innocents 
in a hurry/’ 

When the upholsterer had left home, the servant came 
and threw herself on her knees before her mistress, and 
told her that her husband had treated her in the most 
shameful way that ever a poor servant girl had been 
treated; but as her mistress thought she was referring to 
the whipping which she believed that she had had, she did 
not even allow her to finish what she was saying, but re¬ 
plied: “My husband acted quite rightly, for I have been 
asking him to do it for more than a month, and if he has 
hurt you, I am very glad of it, and you have only to find 
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fault with me for it, for I don’t think, now, you have had 
as much as you ought to have had.” So, as the girl saw 
that her mistress herself approved of the deed, she 
thought the sin could not be so great as she had believed, 
as she, who was looked upon as such a virtuous woman, 
had really been the originator of it, and so she never 
dared to mention it afterwards, and the master, seeing 
that his wife was just as pleased at being deceived as he 
was at deceiving her, thought he would often procure her 
that pleasure, and he managed to gain the servant’s con¬ 
sent, so that she did not cry any more when she had the 
Innocents, and thus the matter went on for a long time 
until winter came round again and there was snow on 
the ground. As he had often given her Innocents on the 
grass in the garden, he thought he should like to try it on 
the snow, and so one morning before any one in the 
house was up, he took her in her chemise to make a cruci¬ 
fix on the snow, and whilst they amused themselves by 
throwing snow balls at one another, they did not forget 
the Innocents. A neighbour of theirs, who happened to 
be at the window which overlooked his garden, in order 
to see what the weather was like, seeing this scandalous 
conduct, determined to tell her neighbour and gossip, so 
that she might not be deceived any more by such a bad 
husband, nor waited on any more by such an immoral 
wench. After the upholsterer had finished all his games, 
he looked about to see whether anybody had noticed him, 
and saw his neighbour at the window, which vexed him 
very much; but as he could dye hangings of any colour, 
he determined to give such a colour to this act that their 
neighbour should be deceived as well as his wife, so, as 
soon as he had got into bed again, he made his wife get 
up in her chemise, and took her into the garden, to the 
same place where he had taken the servant girl, and 
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romped with her like he had done with the latter, and 
having given her the Innocents also they went to bed 
again. 

As she was going to Mass, her neighbour, who was 
a very good friend of hers, was there also, and begged her 
very earnestly, without saying anything further, to get rid 
of the'servant, as she was a wicked dangerous jade; but 
she would not agree to this, without knowing her neigh¬ 
bour's reason for the bad opinion she had of her, and at 
last she told her how she had seen her that morn¬ 
ing in the garden with her husband. The good woman 
began to laugh, and said: "I assure you, Gossip, it 
was I.” 

"Why/' she answered, "she had nothing on but her 
chemise at about five o’clock in the morning." 

"I declare to you," the upholsterer’s wife said to her 
again, "that it was I." 

"Why, they were throwing snow at each other, and 
then he went for her breasts, and then for another place, 
as privately as you please." 

"It was I," she reiterated. 

"But, Gossip," the other one said, "I saw them doing 
such and such a thing on the snow, which seemed to me 
neither decent nor respectable." 

"I can only tell you again," she persisted, ‘that it 
wa$ I, and no one else to whom all this happened, for 
my husband and I have these little games together some¬ 
times, so don’t be scandalised, for you know that we are 
bound to obey our husbands." 

After this her neighbour left her, wishing much more 
that she had such a husband herself than wishing to take 
her friend’s from her. When the upholsterer returned 
home his wife told him the whole story, and he said to 
her: "My dear, but that I have always found you a 
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good and sensible woman we should have separated long 
ago, but I trust that God will let us continue in this love 
to His glory and our own satisfaction.” 

“Amen, amen, my dear husband/' said his wife, 
“and I hope that you will never have any fault to find 
with me.” 

“One must be very incredulous, ladies, if after hearing 
this true story, one were to believe that there is as much 
deceit in you as there is in men, though, without wishing 
to wrong anybody, one must, if one considers the conduct 
of the husband and wife carefully, say that neither of them 
was worth much.” 

“The man was thoroughly bad,” said Parlamente, 
“for on the one hand he deceived the servant, and on the* 
other his wife.” 

“You cannot have been listening to the story,” Hircan 
replied, “for it was said that he satisfied them both in 
one morning, and I consider it a great feat both of body 
and mind, to be able to satisfy two totally different women 
in word and deed.” 

“In that he was doubly wrong,” Parlamente said,* 
“to satisfy the simplicity of the one by a lie, and the evil 
propensities of the other by a vicious act; but I know that 
such sins as these will always be pardoned when they have 
such men as you for their judges.” 

“I assure you I shall never undertake such difficult 
enterprise,” her husband replied, “for as long as I can 
satisfy you, I do not think that I have employed my day 
badly.” 

“If mutual love does not satisfy the heart,” was the 
answer, “nothing else can do so.” 

”1 certainly think,” said Simontault, “that there can 
be no greater pain than love and not to be loved/' 
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“I agree with you,” was Oisille’s answer, "and that 
reminds me of a tale bearing on the matter, and though 
it is not a very good one, yet as it fits in so well I will 
tell you.” 


Novel XLVI 

A Franciscan's notion on the subject of husbands' beating their wives. 

In the town of Angouleme where Count Charles, father of 
King Francis I, often stayed there was a Franciscan called 
De Valle, who was a learned man and a very great preacher, 
so that during Advent he preached in the town before the 
count, by which his reputation was still further increased. 
Now it happened during Advent that a young rake of the 
town who had married a very pretty wife, nevertheless 
went about everywhere just as dissolutely as if he were 
not married; and when the young wife heard this, she 
did not prevent herself from upbraiding him with his con¬ 
duct, and so in consequence she was often paid out 
sooner, and in another manner than she wished. In spite 
of this, however, she could not stop her complaints and 
sometimes even her abuse, which irritated the young man 
so much that he would beat her black and blue, which 
made her cry and scream more than before; and her 
neighbours who knew the reason for her noise, would not 
keep quiet either, but shouted out in the streets: ‘Tie 
upon such husbands, to the devil with them,!” 

Luckily, De Valle, the Franciscan, was passing by 
and when he heard the noise and what had occasioned 
it, he made up his mind to touch upon the matter of wife¬ 
beating in his sermon the next day, which he accordingly 
did; and mentioning marriage and the great affection that 
ought to exist between husband and wife in that state, 
he praised it highly, blamed those severely who infringed 
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any of its duties, and compared conjugal and parental 
love. Amongst other things he said that it was more 
dangerous, and would be more severely punished, for a 
man to beat his wife than to beat his father or mother. 
"For," he said, "if you beat your father or mother, you 
will be sent to Rome by way of penance; but if you beat 
your wife, she and all her neighbours will send you to 
devil, that is, to hell. Now, just look at the difference 
between the penances; people generally return from Rome, 
but nobody has ever returned from hell; Nulla est 
redemption 

After that sermon he was told that the women were 
boasting about what he had said, and that the husbands 
could no longer manage them, so he determined to settle 
it, like he had done the wrong which the women had 
suffered. In order to do this, he compared women to 
devils, in one of his sermons, and said that they were 
man's two greatest enemies, for they were continually 
tempting him, and he could not possibly get rid of them, 
especially the women. "For," said he, "as to the devils, 
when you show them the cross they flee, but with women 
it is just the contrary, for it tames them, it makes them 
come and go, and makes them cause their husbands so 
much annoyance. But do you know, good people, what 
you ought to do in that case? When you perceive that 
your wives are continually worrying you, as they are in 
the habit of doing, take the cross off its handle, and drive 
them away with it; only try this experiment vigorously 
three or four times, and you will find yourselves all the 
better for it, and you will see that, as the devil is driven 
away by virtue of the cross, so also you will drive away 
your wives and make them hold their tongues by virtue 
of the handle of the cross, as long as it be not fastened 
to the cross itself." 
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'This, ladies, is a specimen of the sermons of the 
venerable De Valle, and I have reasons for not telling you 
anything more about him, but I will tell you this much, 
that though he put a good face on the matter he was much 
more for the women than for the men." 

"He certainly did not show it in his last sermon," 
Parlamente replied, "as he advised the husbands to ill- 
treat them." 

"You do not understand his cleverness," Hircan said, 
"for as you know nothing about war, you cannot under¬ 
stand the stratagems which are necessary in it, and one 
of the best amongst them is to sow division in the enemy's 
camp, as then it is much easier to overcome him. So this 
monk knew perfectly well that anger and hatred between 
husband and wife are often the cause of a woman's 
making light of her honour, and so freeing itself from the 
supervision of virtue, it becomes a prey to wolves even 
before it is aware it has gone astray." 

"Well," said Parlamente, "I could never like any 
one who was the cause of differences between my husband 
and myself even to the extent of beating me, for blows 
mean the end of love. But these Franciscans are often 
so sly that it would be worse to listen to them in secret 
than to receive a blow from one’s husband in public, who 
might, with that exception, be a very good one." 

"Certainly," Dagoucin replied, "everybody has good 
cause to fear them seeing the lives many of them 
lead so openly, though I think it is well not to be 
suspicious." 

"One ought, however," Oisille said, "to suspect the 
evil that can be avoided, and it is better to suspect an 
evil that does not exist, than to fall into a real one through 
foolish confidence." 

"It is a fact, however," observed Dagoucin, "that 
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a suspicious person can never have a real friend, and 
many friends have been divided by a mere suspicion.'' 

“If you know such a case/' Oisille replied, “I will 
call upon you to tell it us." 

“I know one that really happened and which you 
will like to hear; a case when friendship is most easily 
broken, when the very security of friendship itself begins 
to give rise to suspicion, for as to trust a friend fully is to 
do him the greatest honour, so to mistrust him is to do 
him greatest dishonour, for it shows that we think differ¬ 
ently of him from what we should wish him to be, and 
from this cause many close friendships are dissolved, and 
friends are made enemies, as you will see by the story I 
am going to relate to you." 

Novel XLVII 

A gentleman of Perche who had lived on the most intimate terms with 
a friend of his, so that they had everything in common except the 
first one’s ivife, became jealous of his friend, and so brought about 
the very misfortune which he wished to avoid. 

There were two gentlemen living in the district of Perche, 
who had lived together, from their earliest childhood, in 
such perfect friendship that they had only one heart, one 
house, one bed, one purse between them. This went on 
for a long time, and they were so thoroughly united in 
every thought and sentiment, that they lived not like two 
brothers, but like one man. When one of them married, 
this did not diminish their friendship, for they still lived 
together as happily as before, and when they happened 
to be in any place where the accommodation was limited, 
the married man always made his friend sleep in the same 
bed with his wife and himself, though he certainly always 
used to sleep in the middle. They had everything in 
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common except her, so that, whatever might happen, this 
marriage could not interrupt their perfect friendship. But 
as time went on, since happiness cannot last for ever in 
this world, change came over this united household, for 
the husband, forgetting how he had trusted his friend, 
began to be jealous of him and his wife, and that without 
the slightest cause. He could not hide and found fault 
with her for her conduct, at which she was very much 
surprised, for he had always begged her to treat his dear 
friend exactly like himself in all matters save one, and in 
spite of that, he now ordered her never to speak to him 
except in company. She told her husband’s friend this, 
but he would not believe it, for he knew perfectly well 
that he had never entertained a single thought or com¬ 
mitted a single act which could cause his friend any pain, 
and as he had never been in the habit of hiding anything 
from him he told him what he had heard, and begged 
him to tell him the whole truth, for he did not wish, in 
that or any other matter, to give him the slightest occasion 
to sever their long friendship. 

The husband, angry as he was, yet assured him that 
he had never thought any such thing, and added that 
those who had spread such a report were wicked liars, 
whereupon his friend said to him: “I am fully aware that 
jealousy is a passion which is as hard to endure as love, 
and should you entertain that feeling, even towards me, 
I could not blame you for it, for you could not help your¬ 
self; but I can complain of one thing, which you can 
prevent, and that is that you do not tell me what is really 
the matter with you, as neither of us has ever concealed 
from the other any feeling or opinion which we had. 
Even if I were in love with your wife, you ought not to 
impute it to me as a crime, for love is a fire which we 
cannot check as we please; but, if I were to hide my love 
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from you, and try to make your wife share my affection, 
I should be the very falsest friend that ever lived. As 
for myself, I can assure you, that though she is as superior 
and good a woman as can be yet, even were she not your 
wife, I have never seen one with whom I should be less 
inclined to fall in love; but although there is no occasion 
for it, I beg you, if you have the least suspicion, to let 
me know it, so that I may take such steps that our long 
friendship may not be interrupted for the sake of a woman, 
for even if I preferred her to any woman in the world, 
yet I would never speak to her again, as I prefer your 
affection to anything besides.” His friend swore with 
many oaths that there was not a particle of truth in the 
matter, and begged him to use his house as he had always 
been in the habit of doing, and the other answered him: 
"I will do so as you wish it, but I beg that, if after 
this you have any bad opinion of me and do not tell me 
of it, you will not allow me to frequent your society any 
more.” 

For some time they lived together as they had been 
used to do, but at last the married man got more suspi¬ 
cious than ever, and ordered his wife not to treat their 
friend as she had been in the habit of doing; and when 
she told their friend this, and begged him not to speak 
to her any more, as her husband had commanded her to 
act as she was doing, the gentleman soon understood by 
what she said and his friend’s manner, that he had not 
kept his word and so he said to him in a great rage: “My 
friend, it may be very natural for you to be jealous, but 
after the promises you have made, I am very angry that 
you have concealed it for so long, for I always thought 
that there was nothing which could intervene between 
the perfect understanding of our two hearts, but to my 
great regret I see it is quite different. Not only are you 
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jealous, like a fool, of your wife and me, but you want 
to conceal it, so that that which is now only a disease may 
turn into absolute dislike, and thus our friendship, which 
has been the sincerest which has ever been known in our 
time, may be turned into the most mortal hatred. I have 
done what I could to avoid this mischief, but as you choose 
to suspect me of being so bad, and different to what I 
am, and as our affection has been the greatest that has 
been known in our time, so our hatred will be the more 
mortal. I have done what I could to prevent this, but as 
you suspect me to be so wicked and quite different to what 
I have always been towards you, I vow and declare to 
you that I will prove myself to be what you fancy me, and 
I will not rest till I have had from your wife what you 
think I am trying for; so be on your guard against me 
in the future, for as suspicion has alienated your friend¬ 
ship from me, anger will alienate mine from you.” How¬ 
ever much his friend tried to persuade him of the con¬ 
trary, he would not believe him but took away his part 
of the furniture and other things which they had had in 
common, and they became just as disunited as they had 
formerly been united, and the unmarried gentleman did 
not rest till he had cuckolded his former friend, as he 
promised. 

I hope, ladies, that all who suspect their wives wrong¬ 
fully may suffer the same fate, because men are the cause 
of their wives becoming what they fancy them to be, for 
a woman of honour is easier overcome by a feeling of 
despair than by all the pleasure in the world. And if any 
one says that jealousy is love, as ashes are of the fire, so 
it quenches it as ashes do the flame.” 

“I can imagine nothing more unpleasant, either for 
a man or a woman,” said Hircan, “than to be suspected 
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wrongfully, and as for me, there is nothing that would 
make me break with my friends sooner than such a 
feeling.* 1 

“But yet it is no real excuse for a woman to deceive 
her husband,*' was Oisille’s answer, “and so to avenge 
herself by dishonouring herself; that is acting like a man 
who stabs himself because he cannot kill his enemy, or 
bites his own finger because he cannot scratch him. She 
would have acted more wisely in never speaking to him, 
to show her husband how wrong he was to suspect them, 
and time would have reconciled them.** 

“My opinion is,** Emarsuitte said, “that she acted 
like a woman of spirit, and if many women did the same 
thing their husbands would not act as outrageously as 
they do.** 

“Whatever you may say,** Longarine replied, 
“patience enables a woman to overcome, and chastity in 
her is praiseworthy, and that ought to be enough for us.** 

“Yet a woman may not be chaste, and still commit 
no sin,*' Emarsuitte said. 

“What do you mean?’’ Oisille asked. 

“When she takes another man for her husband,** 
was the answer. 

“What woman can be such a fool as not to know the 
difference between her husband and another man, no 
matter how he may be disguised?*' said Parlamente. 

“There have been some, and there are still,** replied 
Emarsuitte, “who have been deceived and consequently 
have done no wrong.'* 

“If you know of such a case,** Dagoucin said to her, 
“I will call upon you to relate it, for I think it very strange 
that innocence and sin should exist together.** 

“Listen then, ladies, and if you have not been already 
convinced by what you have heard, that it is dangerous 
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to receive those who call us worldly, and who think them¬ 
selves better than we are, into our houses, I will prove 
to you that they are men like others, and wicked like they 
are.” 


Novel XLVIII 

The older and wickeder of two Franciscans who lodged at an inn where 
the daughter of the house had been married the same day, took the 
bridegroom's place in bed whilst he was dancing, for which they 
were both severely punished. 

At an inn of a village in Perigord the wedding of the inn¬ 
keeper’s daughter was being celebrated, where all the 
relations and friends enjoyed themselves as much as they 
possibly could. During the day two Franciscans arrived 
there, and their supper was served to them in their own 
room, as it was not proper for them to be present at the 
wedding festivities. The principal of the two, who had 
most authority and also most wickedness, thought that, 
as he was not allowed to join them at table, he ought to 
have his share in the bed and that he would show them 
a trick of his trade. 

When evening was come, and the dancing began, the 
Franciscan looked for a long time at the bride out of the 
window, and found her very pretty and much to his 
liking, and on asking the chambermaid where the bride- 
chamber was, she told him that it was quite close to his, 
which he was very pleased to hear, and in order to be 
able to carry out his designs he watched very carefully 
till he saw the bride carried off to bed by the old women, 
as is usual. As it was still very early the husband would 
not leave the dance, which he enjoyed so much that he 
seemed to have forgotten his wife, which was not by any 
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means the Franciscan's case, for as soon as he heard that 
the bride was in bed, he took off his grey robe, and went 
and took the bridegroom's place, but for fear of being 
caught he only stayed a short time, and went to the end 
of an alley where his companion, who was keeping watch 
for him, gave him a sign that the husband was dancing 
still. Since he had not yet fully satisfied his wicked lust 
he went to bed with the bride again till his friend gave him 
the signal that it was time to go away. 

The bridegroom then went to bed, and his wife, who 
had been so worried by the Franciscan that all she want¬ 
ed was a little rest, said to him: "Do you mean not to 
go to sleep all night, but to do nothing but worry me?" 
The unfortunate husband who had only just come was 
very much astonished, and asked her how he had worried 
her as he had been dancing all the evening. "It is a 
pretty sort of dance you have been having," said the poor 
woman, "why this is the third time you have come 
to bed, and I think the best thing you can do is to go to 
sleep." 

The husband was naturally very much astonished 
when he heard these words, and forgot everything in order 
to know the exact truth, and when she had told him, he 
guessed that it was the Franciscans who were in the house 
who had played him the trick, so he got up at once and 
went to their room, which was next to his. As he did 
not find them there he called for help as loud as he could, 
and when all his friends flocked round he told them what 
had happened, and they helped him with torches, lanterns 
and all of the dogs of the village to hunt for the Francis¬ 
cans, and when they could not find them in any of the 
houses, they searched the country diligently, and found 
the two monks in a vineyard, and they were treated as 
they deserved, for after a good beating their arms and legs 
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were cut off, and they were left in the vineyard under the 
care of the gods Venus and Bacchus, of whom they were 
better disciples than of St. Francis. 

“Do not be astonished, ladies, if such people, whose 
lives are so totally different to ours, do things which the 
veriest mercenaries would be ashamed of doing, for you 
should rather wonder that they do not even do worse, 
when God's hand is withdrawn from them, for the cowl 
does not always make the monk, but it often unmake him, 
through pride/' 

“Good heavens/' said Oisille, “are we never to hear 
the last of these monks?" 

“If, ladies, princes and gentlemen are not spared," 
was Emarsuitte's answer, “I do not think they ought to 
take it amiss, if we deign to speak of them. It is com¬ 
monly said that it is better to do a bad action than to do 
nothing at all, and on that very account they are spoken 
of, and our bouquet will be all the more beautiful, the 
greater varieties of flowers it contains." 

“If you will promise not to be angry with me," Hircan 
Said, “I will tell you the story of a great lady who was 
so infamous in her amours, that you will excuse the poor 
Franciscan for having taken what he wanted where he 
could find it, especially as she, who had plenty to eat, 
took her dainties too indiscreetly." 

“As we have vowed to speak the truth," Oisille said, 
“we have also vowed to listen to it, so that you can speak 
quite freely." 

“Very well," was Hircan’s reply, “then I will tell 
my tale without any hesitation." 
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Novel XLIX 

The cunning manner in which a countess entertained three lovers at once, 
how she was found out, and yet managed to turn the tables on 
them. 

At the court of one of the French kings, called Charles, 
I shall not say which of them for the sake of the honour 
of the lady about whom I am going to speak, and whose 
name I also shall not mention, there was a foreign count¬ 
ess of very good birth. As everything that is new pleases, 
this lady when she first came to court attracted all eyes, 
both by the new fashion of her dress and by the richness 
of its materials; and although she could not be reckoned 
amongst the handsomest women of her time, yet she had 
such a graceful, and yet haughty, bearing, and such a 
manner of speaking, that no one dared to approach her 
as a lover except the king, who was very much attached 
to her, and who, in order to be able to see her more at 
his leisure, gave her husband some employment, which 
kept him away for a long time, during which the king 
amused himself very well with the wife. 

Several of the king’s gentlemen, who knew that their 
master enjoyed her favours, grew bold enough to speak 
to her, and amongst others, one whose name was Astillon, 
and who was a very daring and handsome man. At first 
she was very severe towards him, and threatened to tell 
the king, hoping to frighten him thereby, but as he was 
not the man to be frightened by the menaces of an intre¬ 
pid leader, he was not intimidated by hers, and pressed 
her so that she at last promised to give him a private 
meeting, and told him how he might get to her room,' and 
he took good care to keep the appointment; but that the 
king’s suspicions might not be aroused, he asked for leave 
of absence and went away from court, but he left all his 
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followers during the first day's journey, and went at night 
to receive the fulfilment of the countess's promises, with 
which he was so well satisfied, that he was quite contented 
to remain shut up in a little closet for seven or eight days, 
living on nothing but restoratives. During the time he was 
there, one of his friends, called Duracier, came and made 
love to the countess, whom she treated just as she had 
done the first, with severity in the beginning, but getting 
kinder every day, and on the day on which she discharged 
the first prisoner she put the second in his place. Whilst 
he was there, a friend of his, called Valnebon, did just the 
same as the two others, and after them came two or three 
more, who all had their share in that delightful prison, 
and this sort of thing went on for a long time, and was 
managed so well that none of them knew anything about 
the others, and though they all heard of a good deal about 
the love which they all bore her yet each of them thought 
that he was the only favoured one, and secretly made 
fun of his companion, who, he thought, had missed such 
a piece of good fortune as he had enjoyed. 

One day when all these gentlemen met together at a * 
grand dinner, where they enjoyed themselves very much, 
they began to talk of their adventures during the wars, 
and of the different prisons in which they had been confin¬ 
ed, but Valnebon, who did not like to hide his good for¬ 
tune for any length of time, said to his friends: "'I know 
the prisons into which you have been thrown, but as for 
me, for the love of one in which I have been, I will speak 
well of all the others as long as I live, for I think there is 
no pleasure in life like that of being a prisoner.'' 

Astillon, who had been the first prisoner, guessed 
what prison he was speaking about, and said to him: 
“Under what male or female gaoler were you so well treat¬ 
ed, that it made you love your prison?" 
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Valnebon answered: “Whoever the gaoler may be, 
the prison was so agreeable that I only wish my term of 
confinement had been longer, for I was never better treat¬ 
ed, or more to my satisfaction.” 

Duracier, who knew that they were talking about the 
prison in which he had been also, said to Valnebon: “How 
were you fed in this prison which you are praising so 
highly?” 

“The king,” he answered, “never had better or more 
nourishing food.” 

“But I should like to know,” said Duracier, “whether 
your gaoler made you work hard for your bread?” 

Valnebon, who saw that he was understood could not 
refrain from swearing: “Ventrebleu: I had companions 
where I thought I was the only one.” 

Astillon, seeing that they had all been mistaken, 
though he had had his share as well as the rest, said, 
laughing: “We all serve one master, and are friends and 
companions from our youth, so if we share in some piece 
of good luck, we may all well laugh together at it, but 
in order to know if what I think is true, let me question 
you, and tell me the truth, for if it has happened to us 
all as I think, this is as amusing an adventure as ever 
took place in the world.” 

They all declared that they would speak the truth, 
and he said to them: 

“I will tell you my good luck, and you shall all tell 
whether or not yours was the same.” 

When they had all agreed to this, he said: “First of 
all I asked leave of absence of the king, under the pre¬ 
tence of a journey.” 

They all said they had done the same. 

“When I was two leagues from the coast I-left my 
followers and went to surrender myself as a prisoner.” 
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They said it was just what they had done. 

“I remained for seven or eight days,” he went on, 
*'hidden in a little closet, where I ate nothing but restora¬ 
tives and the most delicious dishes that I ever tasted, and 
at the end of the time my gaoler let me go, much weaker 
than I had come.” 

They all swore that that was exactly what had hap¬ 
pened to them. 

"My imprisonment,” Astillon said, "ended on such 
a day.” 

"Mine,” Duracier replied, "began on the very one 
on which yours was finished, and lasted till such a 
day.” 

Valnebon, who had lost his patience, began to swear 
again and said: 

"By God, I see I was the third, when I thought I 
was the first and the only one, for I entered such a day 
and left on such a day.” 

The three others who were at the table swore that they 
had come and gone in the same order. 

"Well, as this is so,” Astillon said, "I will mention 
our gaoler's state. She is married, and her husband is 
very far away.” 

"That is the very woman,” they all exclaimed. 

"Well, to put you out of your misery,” said he, "I 
will name her first, as I was the first prisoner; it is the 
countess who is so haughty, that when I had gained her 
love I thought I had overcome Caesar himself—Devil take 
the jade, who made us all work so hard, and think our¬ 
selves lucky in having won her! There never was such a 
trick played for whilst she kept one shut up, she was 
entrapping another, so that she might always have her 
sport, and I would rather die than that she should go un¬ 
punished.” 
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They asked Duracier what he thought about the 
matter, and how they could best punish her, as they were 
all quite willing to do so, 

"I think," he replied, "that we ought to tell the king, 
our master, who looks upon her as a sort of goddess." 

"We will not do that," Astillon said, "we have plenty 
of other means of taking vengeance on her without calling 
in our master to our aid. Let us be present to-morrow 
when she goes to mass, and let each of us wear an iron 
chain round our neck, and when she comes into church 
we will all salute her as she deserves." 

They all thought this advice very good, and each of 
them supplied himself with an iron chain, and in the morn¬ 
ing, all of them dressed in black and with iron chains 
round their necks, met the countess as she was going into 
church, who began to laugh when she saw them got up 
like that, and said to them: 

"Where are all these unhappy-looking people going 

to?" 

"Madame," Astillon replied, "we, your captive 
slaves, have come to render you our service." 

The countess, who pretended not to understand him, 
said to them: "You are not my captives, and I see no 
reason why you should do me service more than anybody 
else." 

Valnebon advanced towards her and said: "As we 
have all of us enjoyed your hospitality for such a long 
time, we should be very ungrateful if we did not do your 
service." 

She put on such an innocent air, as if she did not 
understand what it all meant, that she thought she should 
astonish them, but they carried on the matter so, that she 
saw that she was discovered. Nevertheless she managed 
to get altogether the best of the matter, for as she had lost 
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all honour and conscience, she did not feel the shame they 
tried to put upon her, but as she preferred her pleasure 
to all a woman’s honour in the world, she treated them 
just as well as she had before, at which they were so much 
astonished, that they felt almost as ashamed of themselves 
as they had meant to make her. 

"Ladies, if you do not think that this story shows that 
women are as bad as men, I can tell you others to prove 
it. I certainly think that this tale proves that when once 
a woman has lost all shame, she is a hundred times more 
bold than a man." 

There was not a woman present who, when she heard 
this story, did not cross herself as frequently as if she 
thought she saw all the devils of hell before her. But 
Oisille advised them to humble themselves when they 
heard this terrible case, as they who forsook God became 
like him whose service they entered, for nothing worse 
than those who were without the Spirit of God. 

"Whatever this unhappy woman may have done," 
said Emarsuitte, "we cannot think well of those who 
boasted of their prison." 

"I think," Longarine replied, "that it is as hard for 
a man not to reveal his good fortune as to pursue it, and 
as a hunter loves to blow his horn, so a lover likes to 
boast of his victory." 

"That is an heretical opinion," said Simontault, "for 
more men keep a secret than women do, and I know that 
many would rather go without their good fortunes than 
tell any one about it." 

"I am only surprised," Guebron said, "that this 
wretched woman did not die of shame on seeing her 
prisoners." 

"Those who have lost it," Oisille replied, "can hardly 
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ever cover it, unless they have lost it through the strength 
of their love, and I have seen such recover it." 

"I expect," Hircan answered, "that you saw them 
come back as they went, for deep love is very rare in a 
woman." 

"I don’t agree with you," said Longarine, "for I have 
known some who loved till death." 

"I should so much like to hear of such a woman," 
Hircan replied, "that I shall call upon you, so that I may 
find out that women really can love as I never thought 
they could." 

"If you hear it, you will believe it," Longarine said, 
"and also that there is no passion stronger than love, as 
you shall see from what I am going to tell you." 

Novel L 

A lover who could obtain no favours from his lady, would not see her 
for a time, which made him so ill that he was ordered to be bled, 
whereupon she granted him what he had so long sighed for, and 
so caused his death, and she, on this committed suicide. 

In the town of Cremona, not a year ago, there lived a 
gentleman named Messire Jean-Pierre, who had loved, for 
a long time, a lady living near him; but much as he tried, 
he could get no favourable answer to his suit, although 
she loved him with all her heart, which grieved this poor 
gentleman so much that he secluded himself in his house, 
and made up his mind to abandon a vain pursuit, which 
was ruining his life; and hoping to be able to get over 
his affection for her, he was several days without seeing 
her, but it caused him such unhappiness that he became 
so altered as to be hardly recognisable. His relations call¬ 
ed in the physicans, who, seeing how yellow he looked, 
thought it was an obstruction of the liver, and ordered 
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him to be bled. This lady, who had treated him so cruel¬ 
ly, knowing that her refusal was the sole cause of his ill¬ 
ness, sent an old woman, in whom she had full confidence, 
to him, and told him that as she knew that his love was 
real and no pretence, she had resolved to grant him all 
that she had so long refused him, and that she had found 
means to leave her house, and go to a place where she 
could meet him privately. 

The gentleman who had been bled in the arm in the 
morning, found himself much better by that message, 
than by any amount of bleeding, and sent her an answer 
to the effect that he would certainly go to the place, at 
the appointed hour; and that she had really worked a 
miracle, for by a single word she had cured a man of an 
illness which no physician could cure. When the evening 
which he had so much longed for, was come, he went to 
the place of which she had told him, and his joy was so 
extreme, that as it could not increase, it must soon come 
to an end. Soon after he arrived, she whom he loved 
better than his life joined him. He did not waste much 
time in talking, for the fire which was devouring him made 
him hastily enjoy that which he scarely believed could 
be his, and more intoxicated with love and pleasure than 
was good for him, he thought he should find a remedy 
which would prolong his life, whereas he only hastened 
his death, for quite forgetful of himself for his mistress's 
sake, he did not perceive that the bandage had come off 
his arm, and as the recent wound opened, the poor gentle¬ 
man was bathed in his own blood, but as he thought that 
his weakness came from his amorous excesses, he wished 
to return home. But love, which had only united them 
too well, was the cause that, as he took leave of his mis¬ 
tress, his soul departed from his body, for he fell dead 
at her feet, from excessive loss of blood, and she was 
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almost beside herself with horror and grief at the loss of 
such a lover, whose death she had caused. But then, 
thinking in the midst of her regret, of the disgrace which 
would fall upon her, if the body were found in her house, 
in order to conceal the matter she and a trusty waiting- 
maid carried the dead body into the street, and as she did 
not wish to leave him alone, she took his sword, resolved 
to follow him, and in order to punish her heart which 
was the sole cause of all the misfortune, she pierced her¬ 
self to it; and her dead body fell on that of her lover. 
When the father and mother of the girl came out of their 
house the next morning they saw the sad sight, and after 
having duly mourned for her, they had them both buried 
together. 

“Thus, ladies, you see that excess of love often brings 
other misfortunes with it.” 

“I like to see,” Simontault said, “when love is so 
mutually equal, that when one dies, the other will not sur¬ 
vive, and if I had found such a mistress, I do not think 
that any man would ever have loved more perfectly than 
I.” 

“I think,” Parlamente said, “that love would not 
have blinded you so far as not to tie up your arm better, 
for I think the time is gone by when men give up their 
lives for women.” 

“But it has not gone by,” Simontault said again, 
“when ladies forget their lovers' lives for the sake of their 
own pleasure.” 

“If we wait to hear all Simontault has to say,” re¬ 
plied Oisille, “we shall come in for compline instead of 
vespers, and as it is getting late, let us go and praise God 
that this day has passed without any dispute worth men¬ 
tioning.” 
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So she got up first and all the others followed her, 
and they went into the church where the monks were wait¬ 
ing for them, and vespers over they went to supper, and 
they talked long after the repast till Oisille said they had 
better go and refresh themselves with sleep, for, as the 
first five days had been so pleasant, she feared the sixth 
would not be equally so, and she advised them to recom¬ 
mend themselves to God and bade them good-night in 
His name, whereupon they all retired, and thus ended the 
fifth day. 
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Madame Oisille went earlier than usual the next morn¬ 
ing to prepare her reading in the hall, and when the rest 
of the company heard of this they were so eager to hear 
her excellent lessons that they dressed with all speed and 
did not keep her waiting long. As she knew their hearts 
she read from St. John's Epistle, which speaks only of 
love. The company found this spiritual refreshment so 
palatable that though they remained half an hour longer 
than usual, they did not seem to have been there more 
than a quarter of an hour. After that they went to hear 
mass, and after they had dined they went to rest a little 
and then went to have their usual entertainment. Madame 
Oisille asked who was going to begin. “1 call upon you 
to do so," said Longarine, “for you read us such a beauti¬ 
ful portion of scripture this morning that you must know 
some story which will deserve the same praise which you 
earned then.” 

“I am sorry that I cannot tell you anything so pro¬ 
fitable this afternoon," she replied, “as what I read you 
was, but my story will agree with the passage of scripture 
which tells us: ‘Put not your trust in princes nor in any 
child of man. 1 Lest you should forget this truth for want 
of an example, I will give you a true one, which happen¬ 
ed so recently that the eyes of those who saw the mourn¬ 
ful sight are scarcely dry yet." 
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Novel LI 


An Italian Duke t contrary to ihe promise made to his ivije, has a young 
lady hanged. 

The Duke of Urbino, surnamed the Prefect, and who had 
married the sister of the first Duke of Mantua, had a son 
who was twenty-eight years and who was much in love 
with a good and honourable house, sister of the abbot of 
Farsa. As he could not, according to the custom of the 
country, talk as much as he wished, he employed a gentle¬ 
man who was in his service and who was in love with a 
good, virtuous, young lady who was in his mother’s 
household. By her means he conveyed to his mistress 
how much he loved her without the poor girl thinking any 
ill in the matter, as she was glad to be of service to him, 
for she believed his intentions were honourable, and that 
there could be no reason why she should not carry his 
messages. But the duke, who cared more for the inter¬ 
ests of his house than any honourable affection, feared 
lest his correspondence should lead his son to marrying 
the girl, and had him strictly watched, and when he heard 
that this poor girl had carried letters between his son and 
the young lady he loved, he was so furious that he deter¬ 
mined to put a stop to it, but as he could not dissemble 
his rage, the girl was warned of it, and she knowing that 
the duke was cruel, and malicious, and without any con¬ 
science, went to the duchess in her terror, and asked her 
to give her leave to retire to some out of the way place 
till his anger should have passed over. Her mistress, how¬ 
ever, told her that she would endeavour to find out what 
the duke really meant to do, and when she did so she 
found him so incensed that she, knowing his temper, not 
only gave her leave to go, but advised her to go to some 
convent till the storm had blown over, and this she did 
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as secretly as possible, but the duke heard of it, and, with 
a seemingly friendly face, asked his wife where the young 
lady was. 

As she supposed that he knew the whole truth, she 
told him, at which he seemed vexed, and told her there 
was no necessity for doing that, for he meant no harm, 
and that she had better tell her to return, for it was not well 
to have a noise about such things. The dutchess said to 
him that if this poor girl had been no unfortunate as to 
incur his displeasure it would be better for him not to 
see her for a time, and he would not listen to her reasons, 
and begged her to have her back. The duchess inform¬ 
ed the girl of the duke’s wish, but she was not satisfied, 
and begged her not to make her run this risk, for she was 
sure that the duke was not a man to forgive as easily as 
he pretended. The duchess, however, assured her that 
no harm should happen to her, and staked her life and 
honour on this, and as the girl knew that her mistress was 
very fond of her, and would certainly not deceive her, 
she confided in her, for she thought that the duke would 
never violate a promise made on his wife’s honour, so 
she returned to the duchess. But as soon as the duke 
heard it, he went to his wife’s apartments, and as soon as 
he saw the girl, he said: “So, she has come back?” and 
turning to his gentlemen, he commanded them to take her 
to prison. 

The duchess, who had induced her to leave her asylum 
on the faith of her word, was honour-struck, fell on her 
knees before him, and entreated him not to commit such 
an act for his own honour and that of his house, as she 
had got her out of the convent at his wish. But none of 
her reasons or prayers could soften his hard heart, or 
change his determination to be avenged on her, for with¬ 
out giving his wife any answer he withdrew as quickly 
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as he could, and without the slightest form of justice, for¬ 
getful of God and of the honour of his house, he cruelly 
had this poor girl hanged. I cannot undertake to describe 
to you the anger of the duchess, but it was such as any 
lady of spirit and of honour would feel, who saw a girl 
w r hom she wished to save put to death; still less can I 
describe the grief of the poor gentleman who was her lover 
who did all he could to save her life, and even offered to 
die in her place, but the duke was impervious to pity, 
and his only pleasure consisted in taking vengeance on 
those whom he hated. Thus this poor innocent young 
lady was put to death by the cruel duke contrary to every 
law of honour and to the great regret of all who knew 
her. 


“See, ladies, what are the effects of wickedness when 
it is united to power." 

“I have heard," said Longarine, “that most of the 
Italians were given to three vices in particular, but I should 
never have thought that they would have carried vindic¬ 
tiveness and cruelty so far as to put anyone to death on 
such a slight occasion." 

Saffredant said to her, laughing: “Longarine, you 
have certainly mentioned one of those vices, but I should 
like to know what the other two are." 

“I would certainly tell you, if you did not know," 
was her reply, “but I am sure that you all know 
them." 

“So I suppose you look upon me as very vicious?" 
Saffredant asked her. 

“No, I do not," she said; “but knowing the hideous¬ 
ness of vice as well as you do, I think you can avoid it 
better than anybody else." 

“Do not be horrified at this cruelty," said Simontault, 
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“for those who have been in Italy give such terrible in¬ 
stances of it, that this particular is but a trivial matter 
compared to them.” 

“It is a fact, that, when the French took Rivolte, 
there was an Italian captain there who was looked upon 
as a brave and good comrade, who, seeing a dead soldier 
who was not his enemy in any other way except that he 
was Guelph instead of being a Ghibelline, tore out his 
heart, roasted it hastily and ate it, and when he was asked 
what it was like, said he had never eaten anything more 
delicious to his thinking. And not satisfied with that he 
killed the soldier’s wife who was pregnant, and cutting 
the child out of her, dashed it against the wall, and stuffed 
the two bodies of the man and his wife with oats for 
his horse to cat. Don’t you think he would certainly 
have put any girl to death who might have offended 
him?’’ 

“The duke must have been more afraid lest his son 
should make a poor marriage than desirous of giving him 
a wife to his liking,” Emarsuitte said. 

“I do not think you can doubt,” Simontault said, 
“that it is the nature of some of them to love those things 
inordinately which were only made to be used and not 
abused.” 

“Those are the very sins,” Longarine replied, “to 
which I referred; for to love money for its own sake 
merely, and not for its proper use is, as we know from 
St. Paul, idolatry.” 

There was then a long discussion, till at last Emar¬ 
suitte said that she knew of a lady who, in trying to hide 
a small fault, had fallen into a far greater one, whereupon 
Guebron called for the next story. 
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Novel LII 

Madame de Neufchatel forced a prince to put her to such proofs, on 
account of her hypocrisy, as turned to her dishonour. 

When King Francis I went to a very fine chateau with 
but a small retinue, both to have a little hunting and also 
to enjoy a little rest from the affairs of State, he was 
accompanied by the Prince de Belhoste, who was as 
honourable, prudent, and excellent a gentleman as any 
at court. He had married a lady who was particularly 
renowned for her beauty; but he loved her as much, and 
treated her as well, as any husband ever did his wife, 
and he put such perfect confidence in her that, when he 
loved any other woman, he always told her of it, as he 
knew that she had no other will but his. 

Now this lord conceived a great affection for a widow 
lady called Madame de Neufchatel, who was reputed to 
be one of the most beautiful women it was possible to 
see, and if he was very fond of her, his wife was no less 
so, and often asked her to dinner or supper, for she thought 
so highly of her in all respects that, far from being vexed 
that her husband loved her, she was very pleased to see 
that he had addressed his attentions to such an honour¬ 
able and virtuous woman. Their friendship lasted for a 
long time, so that Prince de Belhoste looked after all this 
lady's affairs just as closely as he did after his own, and 
his wife did just the same. But because she was so 
beautiful many lords and princes sought to get into her 
good graces, some from light love, others with a view to 
marriage as she was very rich as well as beautiful. 
Amongst others there was a young gentleman called Des 
Cheriotz, who was so pressing in his attentions that he was 
always present at her levee and concher, and in fact all 
day as long as he could be near her. This did not please 
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Prince de Belhoste, because he thought that a man of such 
low birth and ordinary appearance ought not to be receiv¬ 
ed so kindly, and so he often remonstrated with the lady 
about the matter; but, as she was a duke's daughter, she 
excused herself by saying that she spoke to everybody 
alike, and so their intimacy was the better concealed, as 
she did not speak more to one than to another. After 
some time, however, as this gentleman sought her in mar¬ 
riage, he became so importunate that he obtained her con¬ 
sent to marry him, although she did not care much for 
him; but she stipulated that their marriage should not be 
declared till her daughter were married, and so, after that, 
the gentleman used to go to her room at any hour that 
he pleased, and nobody knew of the matter except one 
lady's-maid and one man-servant. 

As the prince saw that this gentleman was daily get¬ 
ting more intimate in the house of her whom he loved 
so dearly, he could not help saying to the lady; “Your 
honour has always been as dear to me as that of my own 
sister, and you know how respectfully I have always 
spoken to you, and how happy I was to love so discreet 
and virtuous a lady as you are; but, were I to think that 
another had, by his importunity, gained that which I 
would not ask for against your will, it would be unbear¬ 
able for me and dishonourable to you. I say this to you 
because you are young and beautiful, and because hither¬ 
to you have borne such a good reputation, whereas now 
you begin to be talked about greatly to your disadvantage, 
and although he is greatly your inferior in birth, riches 
and position, yet it would be better for you to marry him, 
than to make all the world suspect you. Therefore, I 
beg you to tell me whether you have really made up your 
mind to love him, for I do not mean to have him for a 
partner, and if it is so, I will leave you wholly to him, and 
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shall no longer feel towards you as I have hitherto 
done." 

As the poor lady feared to lose his friendship she 
began to cry, and vowed that she would rather die than 
marry the gentleman of whom he had been speaking, but 
that he was so importunate that she could not prevent 
him from coming into her room at the time when every¬ 
body else came to it. "I am not speaking of that time," 
was his reply, "because I can come in as well as he, and 
everybody can see what you are doing; but I have been 
told that he goes there after you are in bed, which I think 
so strange that if you continue to go on like this, and do 
not declare that you are married to him, I shall look upon 
you as the most dishonoured woman in the world." She 
assured him as solemnly as she could, that she looked 
upon him neither as husband nor lover, but merely as 
the most importunate gentleman there could possibly be. 
"If that be so," said the prince, "and he annoys you, I 
promise you to rid you of him." 

"What! do you mean to kill him?" she cried. 

"Certainly not," he replied, "but I will make him 
understand that the king's residence is not a fitting place 
to give occasion for ladies to be talked about, and I swear 
to you, by the affection that I feel for you that if, after I 
have spoken to him, he does not correct himself, I will 
correct him in such a manner that others will take example 
by it." 

Having said this he went away, and as he left the 
room he met the Seigneur des Cheriotz, who was going to 
it, and told him what you have just heard, and assured 
him that the first time he found him there except at such 
hours when gentlemen can go to ladies' rooms, he would 
give him such a fright as he would never forget as long 
as he lived, for she was too highly connected to be trifled 
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with thus. The gentleman declared that he had never 
been there except as others, had, and said that if the 
prince ever found him there, except at such times, he was 
quite at liberty to use him as badly as he could. 

Some days afterwards, the gentleman, thinking that 
the prince had forgotten his threats, went to see the lady 
in the evening and remained tolerably late. The prince 
told his wife that the lady he was so fond of had a very 
bad cold, so his wife begged him to go and call upon her 
from both of them, and to make her excuses for not going 
herself as she had something to do in her own room. The 
prince waited till the king was in bed, and then went to 
say good evening to the lady, but just as he was going 
upstairs he saw a man-servant coming down, whom he 
asked what his mistress was doing, and was told that she 
was in bed and asleep. The prince went down again and 
as he guessed that he was lying he looked behind him 
and saw the servant going up again as fast as he could, 
so he walked up and down the yard before the door to 
see if the valet returned, and in a quarter-of-an-hour saw 
him come down again and look all about to see who was 
in the courtyard. The prince at once thought that the 
gentleman was in the lady’s room, and did not dare to 
come down for fear of him; so he continued his walk for 
a long time, but remembering that in her room there was 
a window which was not very far from the ground and 
which overlooked a small garden, he thought of the pro¬ 
verb: “Who cannot pass through the door jumps out 
of the window,” and so he immediately called one of his 
servants and said to him: “Go into that little back 
garden, and if you see a gentleman come through the 
window, as soon as he is on the ground draw your sword 
and clash it against the wall, crying: ‘Kill him! kill 
him!’ but be sure not to touch him.” The valet at once 
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went where his master had ordered him to go, and the 
prince walked up and down till nearly three o'clock in 
the morning. 

When the gentleman heard that the prince was still 
in the court, he thought he would get out of the window, 
and throwing his cloak out first, by the help of his friends 
jumped down into the garden, and as soon as the prince's 
servant saw him he clashed his sword and shouted: “Kill 
him! kill him !' ’ The poor gentleman thinking it was his 
master, was so frightened that without thinking of taking 
his cloak he ran away as fast as he could and was met 
by the archers of the guard, who were much surprised at 
seeing him running like that, but he did not dare to tell them 
anything, but only begged them to open the gate for him 
or else to take him into the guard-house till morning, 
which they did, as they had no keys. After that the 
prince went to bed, and finding his wife asleep he woke 
her saying: “Wife, are you asleep? What time is it?" 
She assured him that she had not heard the clock strike 
since she had gone to bed, whereupon he told her that it 
was past three. 

“Good heavens," said his wife, “where have you 
been all this time? I fear your health will suffer for it." 

He answered her that he should never be ill through 
watching, as long as he kept others, who meant to deceive 
him, awake, and then burst into such a fit of laughter that 
she begged him to tell her what it was all about. He 
naturally told her the whole story, and showed her the 
wolf’s skin which his servant had carried off, and after 
they had made merry at the expense of the poor people, 
they went to sleep very peacefully, whilst the other two 
were in fear and trembling lest the affair might get wind. 
However, the gentleman, who knew that he could not 
deceive the prince, went to his levee the next morning, and 
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begged him not to reveal anything and to give him back 
his cloak, but the prince pretended not to understand 
anything, and put so good a face on the matter, that the 
poor gentleman really did not know what to make of it. 
In the end, however, he received a different lesson to what 
he expected, for the prince told him that if he were ever 
found in the lady’s room again he would inform the king 
of the whole affair and get him banished from the 
court. 

“Do not you think, ladies, that this unhappy lady 
would have done far better to have spoken openly to the 
prince who honoured her by his love and esteem, than to 
force him by her dissimulation to put her to test which 
was so dishonouring to her?” 

“She knew,” said Guebron, “that if she confessed 
the truth she would altogether lose his esteem, which she 
would not have done for worlds.” 

“It seems to me,” Longarine replied, “that as she 
had the husband of her choice, she need not have cared 
about losing the friendship of all other men." 

“I think,” Parlamente said, “that had she dared to 
disclose the fact that she was married, she would have 
remained satisfied with her husband, but as she wished 
to keep it a secret until her daughters were married, she 
did not wish to lose such means of hiding her real 
conduct.” 

“It was not that,” was Saffredant’s answer, “but 
because women are so ambitious that they are never satis¬ 
fied with having only one; for I have been told that the 
very best women like to have three lovers; one for glory, 
one for profit, and one for pleasure, and each of the three 
thinks he is the most beloved, but the first two help the 
last.” 
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‘‘You are speaking of those,” said Oisille, ‘‘who have 
neither love nor honour.” 

“Madame,” Saffredant replied, “these are some of 
the characters I have described, who are looked upon as 
the most virtuous women in the country.” 

“Well,” said Nomerfide, “I suppose the prince’s wife 
was very pleased that her husband should learn to know 
women exactly as they are.” 

“I can assure you she was not,” was Emarsuitte’s 
answer, “but she was, on the contrary, very vexed, 
because she was so fond of her.” 

“Then I would rather have to deal with the woman 
who laughed when her husband kissed the servant,” said 
Saffredant. 

“You shall certainly,” answered Emarsuitte, “tell us 
that story, and so I call upon you.” 

“I will tell it you, although it is very short,” he re¬ 
plied, “for I would rather make you laugh than tell a long 
story.” 


Novel LIII 

A lady was so good-natured that, when she saw her husband kissing 
her waiting-maid, she only laughed, and in order nut to be obliged 
to say anything else, said she was laughing at her own shadow . 


Between the Pyrenees and the Alps there lived a gentle¬ 
man called Thogas, who had a wife, children, and a 
beautiful house, and so much wealth and pleasure that he 
had eveiy reason for leading a very happy life, except for 
one circumstance, which was that he was subject to such 
great pain at the roots of his hair that his physicians 
advised him not to sleep with his wife any longer. To 
this she consented quite willingly, as she cared for nothing 
so much as for the life and health of her husband, so she 
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had her bed put up in the other corner of the room, just 
opposite to her husband's, so that neither could put their 
head out of bed without seeing the other. This lady kept 
two female servants, and often when the husband and wife 
were in bed, they would read some entertaining book, 
each in their own bed, whilst the two servants held the 
two candles, the younger of the two for the master, and 
the other for his wife. When the gentleman saw that the 
servant was much younger and handsomer than his wife, 
he began to take such pleasure in looking at her, that 
he often would stop his reading to talk with her, and his 
wife, who heard it all, did not at all mind that the 
servants, male and female, should amuse him, as she was 
sure that he really loved no one but her. One evening, 
however, when they had been reading longer than usual, 
the lady, on looking at her husband's bed, by the side of 
which the young servant was, could only see her back, 
and she could see nothing of her husband except that she 
saw his reflexion on a white wall by the side of the fire¬ 
place, which was caused by the candle and there she very 
soon recognised her husband’s face, and also that of the 
servant girl and could distinguish whether they came close 
together, separated, or laughed just as well as if she had 
seen the whole thing. The gentleman, who did not think 
of this, making sure that the wife could not see them; 
kissed the girl, and his wife put up with it once without 
saying anything, but when she saw that the shadows 
returned to the charge again and again she feared that 
something real might be hidden beneath it, and so she 
laughed so loud that the shadows were afraid of it, and 
suddenly separated. When the gentleman asked her why 
she had laughed so loud, and begged her not to keep her 
joke all to herself, she said: "My dear husband, I am 
such a fool that I was laughing at my own shadow," and 
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however much he might ask her, she would give him no 
other answer. However, he gave up that shadowy 
face. 

“I was reminded of this by what you told us of the 
lady who loved her husband's mistress. 1 ' 

“Upon my word/’ Emarsuitte said, “if any servant 
of mine had played me such a trick, 1 should have got 
out of bed and smashed the candle across her nose." 

“No doubt you are a very terrible person," Hircan 
replied, “but it would not have been much good if your 
husband and the maid had turned against you, and given 
you a good beating. It is really not worth while to make 
such a fuss about a kiss, and his wile would have done 
still better not to have interfered in any way, but to 
have let him ainuse himself till he was cured of his 
disease." 

“Naturally," said Parlamente, “she was afraid that the 
end of the amusement would make him even worse." 

“She was not one of those of whom our lord speaks: 
We have mourned unto you and ye have not wept , we 
have piped unto you and ye have not danced; tor when 
her husband was ill she wept, and when he was pleased 
she rejoiced. Thus all good women ought to share their 
husband's good and ill, joy and sorrow, even as Christ 
acts towards His Church." 

“Then," said Parlamente, “our husbands ought to 
act towards us like Christ does towards the Church." 

“Be that how it may," Oisille said, “this good woman 
who rejoiced when her husband was pleased, would find 
peace and quiet everywhere." 

“It's my belief," said Longarine, “that she preferred 
her peace to her husband, as she did not mind what he 
did." 

“She took to heart what might injure his health or his 
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conscience/' Parlamente replied, “but did not make a fuss 
about trifles." 

“You make me laugh when you speak about con¬ 
science," said Simontault; "that is a matter about which a 
woman should never make herself unnecessarily uneasy." 

"It would be a very good thing," said Nomerfide, "if 
you had a wife like her who, after her husband’s death, 
showed that she preferred her money to her conscience." 

"Pray, tell- us the story," was Saffredant's answer, 
"and to make you do so, I shall call upon you." 

"I had not intended," she replied, "to relate so short 
a tale, but as it is to the point, you shall have it. 

Novel LIV 

l he cunning device of a Spanish widow to defraud the begging fnan 
of a legacy which her husband had bequeathed to them 

There was a sick merchant in Saragossa, who, when he 
felt the approach of death, and that he could no longer 
keep possession of the property which he had acquired by 
perhaps unjust means, thought that by making a small 
present to God, he might, after his death, make satisfac¬ 
tion for a part of his sins; as if God bestowed His grace 
for money! After he had made his dispositions about his 
house, he said that he wished that a very handsome 
Spanish horse that he had might be sold for as much as 
it would fetch and that the money should be given to the 
poor begging friars, and he begged his wife, as soon as 
he was dead, to sell the horse, and to distribute the money 
according to his wish. As soon as the funeral was over, 
and the first tears shed, the woman, who was not more 
silly than Frenchwomen generally are, sent for the servant, 
who, as well as herself, had heard his master’s wishes, 
and said to him: "I think I have suffered enough in the 
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loss of my husband, whom I loved so dearly, without 
suffering a further loss in his goods, but I do not mean 
to disobey his orders, but improve upon his intentions, 
for the poor man, led away by the avarice of the priests, 
thought to make a sacrifice to God, by giving them a sum 
after his death, not a crown of which would he have given 
away during his life, however pressing might have been 
their necessities, as you yourself know. Therefore I have 
made up my mind to do as he commanded me before his 
death, even better than he would have done it himself, if 
he had lived another fortnight, for I shall provide for the 
necessities of my children, but nobody must know any¬ 
thing about it. When the servant had promised her to 
keep her secret, she said to him: "You shall go and try 
to sell his horse, and when any one asks you the price 
say, 'a ducat/ But I have an excellent cat that I want 
to sell, and you must sell it for ninety-nine ducats together 
with the horse, and so the cat and the horse together will 
bring in the hundred ducats that my husband wanted for 
the horse alone/’ 

The man soon carried out the orders of his mistress, 
for as he was walking the horse up and down the market 
square, a gentleman who had formerly wished to buy the 
horse asked what he would take for it at a word. "A 
ducat,” the man said. 

"Pray don’t try and make a fool of me,” said the 
gentleman. 

"I assure you, sir,” was the man's reply, "it will only 
cost you a ducat, but then you must buy this cat together 
with the horse, and for it I must have ninety-nine 
ducats.” 

The gentleman who thought he had not made a bad 
bargain, at once paid him a ducat for the horse, and the 
balance for the cat, as he had demanded, and took his 
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property with him and the servant on the other hand 
carried the money to his mistress, who was highly delight¬ 
ed, and did not fail to give the ducat which the horse had 
fetched to the Mendicant friars, as her husband had com¬ 
manded her, and kept the rest to maintain herself and 
her children. 

“Do not you think that this woman proved herself 
much wiser than her husband, and that she took more 
care of the needs of her family than of his conscience ?” 

“I think,” said Parlamente, “that she loved her 
husband very much, but as most men wander on their 
death-bed, she, knowing his intentions, interpreted them 
to the profit of her children in which she showed herself 
very wise.” 

“Don't you think it very wrong,” asked Guebron, 
“not to fulfil the last wishes of the dead?” 

“Certainly,” was Parlamente's answer, “if the 
testator is in his senses.” 

“Do you think that he was out of his senses,” said 
Guebron, “because he wished to leave his property to the 
church and to the poor Mendicant friars?” 

“I do not think it wrong,” Parlamente replied, “to 
give to the poor what God has put it into his power to do, 
but I think it wrong to give everything away at death, and 
to let one's family want in consequence, for I am sure 
it is preferable to look after the orphans which are left 
behind, lest, when they feel the pangs of hunger, they 
should curse their fathers instead of blessing them, for God 
cannot be deceived as He knows men's hearts, and does 
not judge according to deeds, but according to faith in 
and love towards Him.” 

“How is it then,” said Guebron, “that all these 
Franciscans and Mendicants do nothing, when we are 
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dying, but tell us to leave large gifts to their monasteries, 
assuring us that they will get us into Paradise, whether we 
wish it or not?" 

“It is possible, Guebron," said Hircan, “that you 
can have forgotten all the tales that you have told us 
against the Franciscans, that you should ask whether it 
is possible for such men to lie? I assure you, I do not 
think there are bigger liars on the face of the earth than 
they are. Those are not to be blamed who speak for the 
whole community, but there are some who forget their 
vows of poverty to satisfy their avarice." 

“I think, Hircan," Nomerfide replied, “that you 
know such a case? If it be worthy of this company, let 
us hear it.“ 

“I will tell it you," Hircan said, “though I do not 
like to speak of such people, for I think they belong to 
the number of those of whom Virgil says to Dante: ‘Pass 
on and heed them not/ 1 But to prove to you that they 
did not lay aside their passions with their worldly dress, 
I will tell you what happened/ 1 


Novel LV 

A Franciscan fraudulently marries a beautiful young lady to another 
Franciscan, who was his companion, for which they were both 
punished. 

A French lady who was passing through Pandua heard 
that there was a Franciscan shut up in the episcopal prison, 
and on inquiring the reason, as everybody was talking 
about him and mocking at him, she was told that this 
Franciscan, who was an old man, had been the confessor 
of a very respectable and devout widow lady, who had 

i. In the Inferno of Dante’s Divina Comedia, 
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an only daughter whom she loved so dearly that she did 
all she could to save up money for her so as to marry her 
well. As her daughter grew up she was continually try¬ 
ing to find her a husband who would live with them both 
quietly and comfortably, that is to say one who was as 
good and conscientious as a man, as she flattered herself 
she was as a woman, and as she had heard some stupid 
preacher say that it was better to do wrong by the advice 
of the doctors of the church, than to do good, trusting 
to the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, she applied to her 
father confessor, an oldish man, a doctor of divinity, and 
who was highly esteemed in the whole town, as she felt 
quite certain that by his prayers and counsel she should 
assure her and her daughter’s peace. She begged him to 
choose a suitable husband for her daughter, one in a word 
whom, as he knew, a girl who loved God and her honour 
would wish to have, and he said to her that he must first 
of all implore the grace of the Holy Spirit by prayer and 
fasting, and then, if God would direct his understanding 
aright, he hoped to be able to find what she wanted. 

So he went away to think the matter over, and as the 
lady had told him that she had saved five hundred ducats 
which she was ready to give to her daughter’s husband, 
that she would keep both husband and wife, and find 
them in lodging, furniture and clothes, he remembered 
that he had a young companion, well made and good-look¬ 
ing to whom he would give the girl with the house, furni¬ 
ture and food, and he would keep the five hundred ducats 
to satisfy his insatiable avarice. They were soon both 
agreed and so he returned to the lady and said to her: 
“I really think that God has sent the archangel Raphael, 
as he did to Tobias, to find a perfect husband for your 
daughter, for I assure you I know of as honourable a 
man as there is in Italy, who has sometimes seen your 
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daughter and has been so taken with her, that to-day 
whilst I was saying my prayers God sent him to me, and 
he told me how eager he was for this marriage, and as I 
know his family and his relations and that he comes of a 
notable race, I promised to speak to you on the matter. 
There is indeed one obstacle, and that is that wishing to 
help one of his friends whom another man was trying to 
kill, he drew his sword hoping to separate them, but as it 
turned out, his friend killed the other man, and so, he, 
although he struck no blow, has been obliged to flee from 
his own town because he was present at the murder, and 
by the advice of his relations he has come here in guise 
of a student, till his relations can settle his affairs, which 
he hopes will be shortly. On this account the marriage 
must be a secret one, and you must not object to his going 
to the public lectures every day, and he will come and 
sup and sleep here."—“Sir,” said the mother, “I see 
the greatest advantage in what you say to me, for at any 
rate I shall keep the greatest treasure I have with me." 

The Franciscan at once went off and brought the 
young man very finely dressed in a handsome doublet of 
crimson satin, which pleased them both very much. As 
soon as he had arrived, the espousals took place, and as 
soon as it was past midnight the nuptial mass was said, 
and they went to bed together till daybreak, when the 
husband said to his wife that he must go to college for 
fear of being recognised. Having put on his crimson 
satin doublet and his long gown, without forgetting his 
black skull cap, he came to take leave of his wife who was 
still in bed, and told her that he should come every night 
to supper, but she must not expect him to dinner, and 
so went away and left his wife, who thought herself the 
most fortunate woman in the world at having found so 
good a match. The young married Franciscan went 
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away to the old father and carried the five hundred ducats 
to him, as they had agreed before the marriage, and in 
the evening he returned to sup with her who thought that 
he was her husband and he so won her affections and 
those of his mother-in-law that they would not have ex¬ 
changed him for the greatest prince in the world. 

This life went on for some time, but as God in His 
goodness pities those who have erred in good faith, it hap¬ 
pened one morning by His grace, that they felt a great 
inclination to go and hear mass at St. Francis, and to 
go and see their kind confessor by whose means they both 
thought they had been so well provided for, one with a 
son-in-law, and the other with a husband, it happened, 
that not finding their confessor nor any other that they 
knew, they made up their minds to be satisfied with hear¬ 
ing high mass which was just beginning, whilst waiting 
to see whether he would not come. Whilst the young wife 
was attentively following the divine service and its 
mysteries, she was struck with the utmost astonishment 
when the priest turned to say the Dominus vobiscum, for 
she thought it was her husband or some body extremely 
like him. She did not say a word, however, but waited 
till he turned round again, when she could see him a great 
deal better, when she no longer had the slightest doubt 
that it was he. So she pulled her mother, who was quite 
absorbed in her devotions, and said to her: “Alas! 
madame, what do I see?” Her mother asked her what 
was the matter. She replied: “It is my husband saying 
mass or some one who resembles him more than anything 
in the world.” 

Her mother, who had not looked at him closely, said 
to her: “My dear daughter, don't get such ideas into 
your head, for it is altgether impossible that such holy men 
should practise such a deceit on us; you would be com- 
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mitting a grievous sin if you believed such a thing. ” 

Nevertheless, the mother took care to look at him 
closely, and when it came to the lie missa est, 1 she saw at 
once that no twins had ever been more alike. But she 
was so simple that she would have liked to have said: 
“My God, preserve me from believing my own eyes." 
But as the matter so nearly concerned her daughter, she 
would not leave it in doubt, and determined to find out 
the truth. And in the evening when it was time for the 
husband's return, she said to her daughter: “We can 
now, if you like, find out the truth about your husband, 
for as soon as he is in bed, I will go to see him, and 
without his thinking about it pull off his black skull-cap 
from behind, and we shall see whether he has the tonsure 
like the priest had who said mass. 

They did exactly as she had said, for as soon as the 
wicked husband was in bed, the old lady came in, and 
taking his two hands as if in fun, her daughter pulled olf 
the cap, and there his fine shorn crown appeared, but the 
mother and daughter were so astonished that they were 
capable of nothing more, and could only call in the men- 
servants of the house to seize him and bind him till the 
morning and no excuses or fine words availed him the 
least. As soon as it was day, the lady sent for her con¬ 
fessor, under the pretext of having some great secret to 
impart to him, so he came at once, and she had him 
seized like the young one, and after overwhelming him 
with reproaches for the deception he had practised on 
her, she handed them over to justice, and you may guess 
that if the judges were upright men they did not go un¬ 
punished. 


i. The concluding words of the mass when the priest turns round 
and faces the people. 
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“This case shows you, ladies, that all those who take 
the vows of poverty are not exempted from being tempted 
by avarice, which causes so many ills.” 

“Or rather so much good,” said Saffredant, “for with 
the five hundred ducats which the old woman wished to 
treasure up, the monks, no doubt, made very good cheer. 
And the poor girl who had so long waited for a husband, 
by these means could have two and find out the different 
degrees in all the hierarchies.” 

“You always have,” Oisille said, “the most errone¬ 
ous opinions which I ever heard, for you fancy that all 
women are of your temperament.” 

“I beg your pardon, madame,” he replied, “but I 
only wish I had a lot of trouble in the matter and that 
they were as easily satisfied as we are.” 

“You are very wrong to say that,” was Oisille's reply, 
“for there is no one here but knows that it is just the 
contrary; and the tale which we have just heard clearly 
shows the ignorance of us poor women, and the wicked¬ 
ness of those whom we look upon as being better than 
the rest of you men, for neither the mother nor the 
daughter would do anything according to their own 
fancy, but submitted their wishes to, what they consider¬ 
ed, good guidance.” 

“Some women are so hard to please,” Longarine re¬ 
marked, “that they seem to want to have angels.” 

“And that is the very reason,” Simontault said, “that 
they so often meet with devils; more especially they who, 
not trusting in the grace of God, think they can find that 
happiness in this world which is only given and only cotnes 
from God, either by their own sense or by that of others.” 

“Why Simontault,” said Oisille, “I had no idea you 
knew so much that was good.” 

“Madame,” he replied, “it is a pity I have not been 
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put more to the test, for because you do not know me I 
see that you have a bad opinion of me, but I may fairly 
ply the trade of a Franciscan, since a Franciscan has plied 
mine.” 

"Do you call deceiving women a trade?" Parlamente 
asked him. "If so, you condemn yourself out of your 
own, mouth." 

"Had I deceived a hundred thousand of them," he 
replied, "I should not have avenged myself for all the 
pain that one of them has made me endure." 

"I know," Parlamente said, "how constantly you 
are complaining of women, but when we see you so merry 
and looking in such good condition, it is hard to believe 
that you have suffered as much from them as you say: 
but la Belle Dame sans mercie 1 answers: 4 It becomes us 
well to retract what we have said of them, in order to 
derive some comfort from them/ " 

"You are quoting a notable doctor," Simontault said, 
"who is not only unpleasant himself, but makes all women 
who have read him or followed his doctrine to be the 
same." 

"That is the reason," Parlamente replied, "why his 
doctrine is the most profitable of any I know for young 
women." 

"If it were so," Simontault said, 'That ladies are 
without mercy, we might let our horses rest and our 
armour rust until the next war, and only think of house¬ 
hold affairs. Pray tell me, is it honourable for a lady to 
be without pity, without charity, without love, without 
mercy?" 

"She ought not to be without love and charity," 


i. A poem of Alain Chartres, which the Queen of Navarre has 
already quoted in Novel XI. 
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Parlamente replied, “but that word mercy sounds so 
badly amongst women, that they cannot use it without 
offending their honour, for literally, mercy means grant¬ 
ing the favour one is asked for, and you know well what 
men would ask for/ 1 

“I beg your pardon, madame," said Simontault, 
“but some are so moderate that they ask nothing but 
permission to speak." 

“You put me in mind," Parlamente said, “of the 
man who was satisfied with a glove." 

“We should like to know who this amiable lover 
was," said Hircan, “and so I call upon you." 

“I will tell you the tale with pleasure," his wife re¬ 
plied, “for it is full of honourable traits." 

Novel LVI 

An English nobleman had been in love with a lady for seven years with¬ 
out letting her know it, till one day, looking at her jin a meadow, 
he nearly fainted, and she at his request, put her gloved hand upon 
his heart, and he pressed his hand so hard in declaring his love that 
the glove remained in his hand ; so he had it adorned with precious 
stones and fastened it to his doublet, above his heart, and he was 
so honourable and amiable a lover that he never demanded any 
other favour . 

King Louis XI sent Seigneur de Montmorency to England 
as his ambassador, where he was very well received, and 
the king and all the other princes grew to like and to 
esteem him very highly, so that they even communicated 
many of their own private affairs to him on which they 
wished to have his advice. One day when he happened 
to be at an entertainment given by the king, he was seat¬ 
ed next to a nobleman of high rank, who had a lady's 
glove fastened to his doublet. The glove was fastened 
with gold hooks, and the seams were embroidered with 
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a number of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and pearls, so 
that this glove must have been worth a large amount of 
money. Seigneur de Montmorency looked at it so often 
that the Englishman perceived that he wished to ask him 
why it was so beautifully ornamented, and because he 
thought the story much to his own credit, he said: “I see 
that you think it very strange that I should have so en¬ 
riched this poor glove, and I am the more desirous to 
relate the circumstances to you, as I know you are such 
a gallant man, and know so well what love is, that you 
will praise me if I have done right, and if not, you will 
find excuses for that love which sways all honourable 
hearts. You must know that all my life I have loved a 
lady whom I still love and shall love even after I am 
dead, and as my heart was bolder in making a choice 
than my tongue was to declare it, for seven years I did 
not let her know my feelings, fearing that, if she should 
perceive it, I should lose the frequent opportunities I had 
of being with her, which I feared more than death itself. 
But one day being in a meadow and looking at her, I 
was seized with such violent palpitation of the heart that 
I lost all colour and countenance, which she noticed at 
once and asked me what was the matter, and I told her 
that I had an insupportable headache. Not thinking that 
love had anything to do with this attack, she evinced great 
sympathy with me, which emboldened me to ask her to 
put her hand on my heart, to feel how it was beating. 
This she did, more out of kindness than affection, and 
holding her hand which was gloved on my heart, it began 
to beat and to trouble me so violently, that she saw that 
I had spoken the truth, and so I pressed her hand to my 
bosom and said: ‘Receive this heart, madame, which is 
trying to escape from my breast to lay itself into the hands 
of her from whom I hope for grace, life, and pity. This 
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heart forces me now to declare the love which I have for 
so long a time hidden from you, for neither it nor I are 
masters of so powerful a god.' She thought my words 
very strange and wished to withdraw her hand, but I 
held it so tight that the glove remained instead of her 
cruel hand, and as I have never since been any more 
intimate with her, I placed this glove over my heart as 
the fittest plaster I could apply to it. I have had it en¬ 
riched with all the finest jewels that I possess, although 
the glove alone is worth them all, for I would not part 
with it for the whole kingdom of England, for there is 
nothing in the world which I value so highly as to feel 
it on my heart/’ 

The Seigneur de Montmorency, who would rather 
have had a lady's hand than her glove, praised his be¬ 
haviour very highly, and said he was the most perfect 
lover he had ever known, but added that, as he valued 
such a trifle so highly, perhaps seeing how deep his love 
was, he would have died of joy if he had more than the 
glove, and he agreed with Monsieur de Montmorency 
that it might be possible, as he did not suspect that he 
was making fun of him. 

"If all the men in the world were like this, the ladies 
might trust them without fear, as they would ask nothing 
more than a glove of them." 

"I knew the Seigneur de Montmorency of whom you 
are speaking, very well," said Guebron, "and I am sure 
that he would not have lived in the same wretchedness 
as the Englishman did, and if he had been satisfied with 
as little as he was, he would not have had all the good 
fortune that he had in love, for the old song says: 

"You never hear any good of a mao 
Who is a coward in love." 
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“You may be sure,” Saffredant said, “that this poor 
lady withdrew her hand hastily when she felt his heart 
beating so, for she thought he was going to die, and 
women dislike nothing so much as touching a dead 
body.” 

“If you had been in the habit of frequenting hospitals 
as much as taverns,” Emarsuitte said, “you would not 
speak like that, for you would have seen women who have 
buried the dead, when men, brave as they might be, fear¬ 
ed to come near them.” 

“It is quite true,” said Simontault, “that there is no 
one on whom a penance has been imposed who does not 
do the very opposite to that in which he took pleasure: 
just like the lady of a good family whom I knew, who 
to make up for the pleasure she had taken in kissing the 
man she loved, was found at four o’clock one morning 
in the garden, kissing the corpse of a man who had been 
killed the day before, whom she did not love any better 
than the other, and everybody knew it was by way of 
penance for past pleasures.” 

This is the way,” Oisille said, “that all the good that 
women ever do is made fun of amongst men. I think that 
we ought to kiss neither the living nor the dead, except 
in the way that God commands.” 

“As for me,” Hircan replied, “I care so little about 
kissing any woman but my wife, that I will agree to any 
law you please, but I am sorry for the young people whom 
you wish to rob of such a small pleasure, even doing 
away with St. Paul's precept: Greet one another with 
an holy kiss." 

“If St. Paul had been a man like you,” said Nomer- 
fide, “we should have required to be well assured that 
the spirit of God was really speaking in him.” 

“To the very last,” said Guebron, “you would rather 
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doubt Holy Scripture, than omit one of your little cere¬ 
monies/' 

“God forbid that we should doubt Holy Scripture/' 
said Oisille, “though we do not believe in your lies, for 
every woman knows that she ought never to doubt the 
word of God, and always distrust that of men." 

Simontault said that he believed more men had been 
deceived by women, than women by men; and Parla- 
mente told him that she supposed he had been deceived 
by some bad woman, but that if he could adduce any 
example of that he had better do so, to which he agreed, 
and began: 


Novel LVII 


A gentleman who believed, too much in a lady whom he had offended, 
as he neglected her for others when she was in love rvith him, was 
made a fool of by her through her giving him a false tassignation, 
and was also laughed at by all the court . 


Ax the court of Francis I there was a lady of a very lively 
disposition, who by her graceful bearing, good breeding 
and pleasant manner of talking had gained the heart of 
many adorers, with whom she managed to pass her time 
very agreeably, for none of them knew what to make of 
her, as she reduced the most daring to despair, and yet gave 
those who were most down-hearted some hope. But 
although she was only playing with most of them, she 
was deeply in love with one whom she called her cousin, 
and this name served as a pretext for a closer intimacy. 
But as, in this world, nothing is enduring, their love often 
turned to quarrels, and then became greater than ever, 
so that the whole court knew of it. One day this lady, 
in order to show that she loved no one in particular and 
also in order to worry him a little, on whose account she 
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had endured so much, bestowed more signs of affection 
on him than she had ever done before, and as he was 
daring, both in arms and love, he began to make violent 
love to her whom he had often wooed before, and she 
pretending that she could no longer resist so much affec¬ 
tion, granted his request, and told him that she would 
go to her room, which was in a garret, where she was 
sure there would be nobody, and that as soon as he saw 
that she had gone he was to go out after her as he would 
be sure to find her alone. 

The gentleman was so delighted that she bore him so 
much affection that he believed what she said and went 
to talk with the other ladies till he should see her go out, 
meaning to go out directly after her, but she, who had a 
ready woman's wit, went to two ladies of high rank with 
whom she was on familiar terms, and said to them: “If 
you like, I will show you the best joke that you ever saw." 
They, very willing to have a bit of fun, asked her to tell 
them what it was. “You know so-and-so,” she replied, 
“who is as nice a man as there can be, but also a very 
daring one, and how, when I was deeply in love with 
him, he made love to others, which caused me more pain 
than I would let anyone know. Now God has given me 
a chance of avenging myself for all this, and I am going 
to my room which is over this one, and, if you like to 
watch, you will see him come after me almost immediate¬ 
ly, and when he has gone through the galleries and is 
on the point of going upstairs I wish you both to put 
your heads out of the window and join me in crying out: 
'Thief! thief!' and you will see what a rage he will be in, 
and though I do not think he will look any the worse 
for being in a passion, yet, if he does not abuse me open¬ 
ly, I am sure he will do so none the less in his heart.” 

They agreed, upon this plan amidst much laughter, 
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for there was no gentleman at court who made more war 
upon the ladies than he, and everybody esteemed him 
so highly that no one would, on any account, have liked 
to be exposed to his raillery, and these two ladies really 
seemed to think that they would share in the credit of the 
trick, which one of them alone hoped to reap from what 
she was going to put upon the gentleman. Therefore, as 
soon as they saw the lady who had undertaken to play 
this game, they carefully watched the gentleman, who 
very soon left his place, and when he had gone out of 
the room the two ladies went into the gallery so as not 
to lose sight of him and, as he suspected nothing, he pull¬ 
ed his cloak over his face so that he might not be recognised, 
and went downstairs again and returned from another 
side of the courtyard, all which manoeuvres the ladies saw 
without his noticing anything. When he reached the stair¬ 
case by which he could mount to his lady's room in safety, 
the two ladies went to the window, and as soon as they 
heard that the lady who was on the next floor began to 
call out: “Thieves! thieves!" they seconded her so loud¬ 
ly that all in the chateau heard them. You may imagine 
in what disgust the gentleman fled to his lodgings not so 
carefully muffled up that he was not recognised by those 
who were in the secret, and after that they often joked 
him about it, and even she who had played him the trick, 
saying that she was well avenged on him. But he was 
so ready with his answers, and defended himself so well 
that he made them believe that he had guessed their plot, 
and that he had agreed to go and see the lady, merely to 
give her a little amusement, as he certainly would not 
have taken that trouble from love for her, as he had 
ceased to love her for a long time; but the ladies would 
not believe that he spoke the truth and the real facts of 
the matter still remain in doubt. But if he believed the 
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lady, as is not very likely, seeing that he was so prudent 
and bold that he had few equals of his time and age and 
none that surpassed him, as his brave and glorious death 
shows, I think that you must allow that the love of virtu¬ 
ous men is such, that they are often deceived by trusting 
women too implicitly. 

“Really,” said Emarsuitte, “I applaud the lady for 
the way in which she acted; for when a man is beloved 
by, a lady, and leaves her for another, she can never 
avenge herself too much.” 

“That is true,” Parlamente replied, “if she is beloved 
by him; but there are women who love a man without 
being certain that they are beloved in return, and when 
they find out that they love some one else they cry out 
that they are inconstant. Therefore, sensible women are 
never deceived in this way, for they never fix their affec¬ 
tions on, nor believe in, any but men who are thorough¬ 
ly reliable, so as not to fall into the power of 
deceivers, for the true and the false speak the same 
language.” 

“If all women thought as you do,” was Simontault's 
answer, “we men might just as well clap our entreaties 
into their portmanteaux, but in spite of what you, or those 
like you, can say to us, we shall never believe that women 
are as incredulous as they are beautiful; and holding this 
opinion we shall live as contentedly as you would wish 
to make us miserable by your harangues.” 

“As I know the lady who played this prank on the 
gentleman very well,” Longarine said, “I can believe any 
trick that may be laid to her charge, for as she did not 
spare her husband, she was hardly likely to spare her 
lover.” 

“You know more about it than I do,” said Simori- 
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fault, 41 therefore, I shall call upon you to tell us all about 
it.” 

"I am quite ready to do so,” Longarine replied, and 
began thus: 


Novel LVIII 

The same lady, whose husband found fault with her for having gentle¬ 
men about her, with whom she amused herself, found out that he 
was carrying on an intrigue with a waiting woman of hers, and made 
him confess that he deserved « greater punishment than she did 
and was thus enabled to live as she liked. 


The lady of whom you have spoken had married a rich 
husband, of an ancient and noble house, and their mar¬ 
riage was one of pure love. As there was not a woman 
in the world who could talk better than she did, she did 
not disguise from her husband that she had humble ser¬ 
vants abbut her, whom she made game of, and only 
amused herself with; and her husband shared in the fun, 
but at last he grew dissatisfied with her manner of life, 
for on the one hand he did not like her being so frequent¬ 
ly in the society of men who were neither his relations 
nor his friends, and on the other he objected to the ex¬ 
pense to which he was put by her finery and constant 
attendance at court. Therefore he went as often as he 
could to his country house, where so many people came 
to see him, that his expenses were but very little less, for 
his wife, wherever she might happen to be, always found 
means to pass away the time in games, or dancing, and 
all other things with which young ladies can honourably 
divert themselves. Sometimes when her husband said to 
her laughingly, that their expenses were too heavy, she 
used to reply that he might be sure she would never make 
him a cuckold but only a beggar, for she was so fond of 
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dresses, that she would have the most beautiful and richest 
dresses that could be seen in court, where her husband 
took her as little as he possibly could, though she did 
all in her power to go there, and in order to obtain her 
wish she was so complaisant to her husband, that he would 
not have refused her, even had she made a more extra¬ 
vagant request. 

Yet one day all her devices failed to induce him to 
undertake the journey to court, but she perceived that he 
was hankering after one of her waiting women, and she 
hoped to gain something by this incident. In the even¬ 
ing she called the girl to her, alone, and questioned her 
so closely that, partly by promises, partly by threats, she 
confessed that since she had been in her service not a 
day passed without his soliciting her love, but that she 
would rather die than do anything against God, or her 
own honour, adding that as the lady had done her the 
honour to take her into her service it would be doubly 
wrong. 

When the lady heard how disloyal her husband was to 
her, she was at the same time angry and pleased, as her 
husband who pretended to love her so much, was secretly 
trying to put such an affront upon her under her very 
eyes, although she thought that she was handsome and 
more attractive than the girl for whom he wished to ex¬ 
change her; but she was pleased because she hoped to 
catch her husband in such a fault, that he could no longer 
reproach her with her lovers, nor prevent her going to 
court. In order to gain her object, she asked the girl, 
little by little, to grant what her husband wanted under 
certain conditions which she told her. The girl made 
some difficulties at first, but when the lady assured her 
that neither her life nor her honour were at stake, she 
agreed to do all she wished. 
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As the gentleman continued his solicitations, he found 
that the girl’s looks and manner had altogether changed 
and he pressed her more vigorously than usual, but as she 
knew her part by heart, she told him that she was a poor 
girl, and that if she yielded to him, she should be dismissed 
from her mistress’s service, in which she hoped to gain 
a good husband. He told her that she need not trouble 
herself about that, for he would find her a better husband 
than her mistress could, and that he would manage their 
intrigue so secretly, that nobody would be able to speak 
about it. Thereupon they came to an agreement, and on 
casting about for a place in which to carry out their pretty 
project, she told him that she knew of no better spot than 
a small house in the park, in which there was a room 
furnished with a nice bed, which would just suit them. 
The gentleman, who would have found any place suit¬ 
able, was very well satisfied with the one she proposed 
to him, and only longed for the day and the hour to come. 

The girl told her mistress all about the matter, and 
how they had agreed to meet the next day, after dinner, 
and that she would be sure and give her a sign, when she 
was going to the rendezvous, and begged her to be sure 
and be on the spot, so as to preserve her from the danger 
she was incurring in obeying her orders. Her mistress 
faithfully promised to do this and told her she need not 
be the least alarmed, for she would never abandon her, 
and would defend her against her husband’s anger. 

The next day, after dinner, the husband was more 
attentive to his wife than he usually was, which was by 
no means agreeable to her, but she acted her part so well 
that he did not notice it, as she only asked him how he 
was going to while away the time, and he replied that 
they could not do it better than by playing at piquet. She 
had the tables set out immediately, but she declined to 
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play, saying that she would rather only look on. Just 
before he sat down to play he told the waiting-maid not 
to forget her promise, and whilst he was engaged in his 
game, she went through the hall and signalled to her mis¬ 
tress that she was going to the appointed place, and her 
mistress saw the sign very well, although her husband 
noticed nothing. An hour later, however, when one of 
his men-servants had given him a sign from a distance, 
he said to his wife that he had rather a headache and 
must go and rest a little and get some fresh air, and as 
she knew what was the matter with him as well as he 
did himself, she asked him whether she should hold his 
cards, and he begged her to do so saying that he should 
soon be back. She assured him that she should not mind 
playing for him for two hours, and so he went to his own 
room, and from there through an alley into the park, and 
his wife who knew a short cut waited a little, and then 
pretending to have an attack of the gripes, she gave her 
hand over to somebody else. As soon as she had got 
out of the room she threw off her high-heeled shoes and 
ran as quickly as she could to the spot where she did not 
wish the bargain to be concluded without her, and arriv¬ 
ed there in good time, for she got into the room just after 
her husband and hid herself so as to hear all the pretty 
things he had to say to her maid, but when she saw he 
was coming to the criminal point, she seized hold of him 
behind, and said: “l am too near for you to take another 
woman. ” You may guess the rage her husband was in, 
not only at having been debarred from the pleasure he 
expected, but also because his wife had found him out, 
and thus he feared that he should lose her love altogether. 
As he thought, however, that the girl had played him 
this trick, he without speaking to his wife, rushed at the 
former with such fury, that he would have killed her if 
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his wife had not kept his hands off her, as he declared 
she was the worst jade he had ever met with, and that 
if his wife had only waited for the end she would have 
seen that it was all nonsense, for instead of doing what 
she expected to her, he would have given her a good 
whipping, but his wife, who knew too well what he was 
made of, did not believe him in the least, and expostulated 
with him so, that he was afraid she would leave him alto¬ 
gether. Therefore he made her all the promises she 
wanted, and seeing how she remonstrated with him, con¬ 
fessed that he was wrong in objecting to her having faith¬ 
ful and humble servants in the way she had them, for a 
beautiful and respectable woman is none the less virtuous 
for being loved, provided that she neither says nor does 
anything contrary to her honour, but a man well deserves 
to be punished who unlawfully pursues a woman who does 
not love him, whereby he wrongs his own wife and his 
conscience. So he promised her that he would never pre¬ 
vent her going to court nor having her humble servants, 
as he knew that she talked to them more out of raillery 
than affection. 

The lady was very pleased at what he said, for she 
thought she had gained a great point, but she pretended 
to feel quite differently, and said that she had no wish to 
go to court, as she believed she had lost his love, without 
which she would be unhappy in any company, for, she 
said, a woman who is beloved of her husband and who 
loves him as she did hers, carries about with her a safe 
conduct which enables her to speak with anyone without 
anybody being able to find fault with her. The poor 
gentleman did his very best to prove how he loved her, 
and at last they left the spot very good friends, but to 
prevent the recurrence of such a mishap he begged her 
to dismiss the girl who had been the cause of all this 
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trouble, and she did so but got her married very well, 
though certainly it was at her husband’s expense, and he, 
in order to make his wife altogether forget this little epi¬ 
sode, very soon afterwards took her to court in such grand 
style that she had good reason to be well satisfied. 

"This, ladies, was what made me say that I did not 
think the trick she had played one of her lovers at all 
strange, seeing how she tricked her husband.” 

"You have depicted to us a very clever wife, and a 
very stupid husband,” said Hircan; "for he ought not to 
have stopped half way, on such a pleasant road.” 

"What ought he to have done?” Longarine asked. 

"What he had undertaken,” was Hircan's reply; 
"for his wife was just as angry with him at knowing that 
he intended to do wrong, as if he had done the wrong, 
and perhaps his wife would have thought even better of 
him if she had found that he was bolder. ” 

"That is all very well,” said Emarsuitte, "but where 
can you find a man who can force two women at a time ? 
The one would have defended her rights and the other her 
honour.” 

"You are quite right,” Hircan replied, "but a strong 
and brave man does not fear to attack two weak persons 
and will certainly get the better of them.” 

"I can quite understand,” Emarsuitte said, "that if 
he had drawn his sword he could easily have killed them, 
but I do not see how he could have got out of the matter 
otherwise. But what would you have done in his 
place?” 

"I should have put my arms round my wife,” he 
said, "and put her outside the door, and then have done 
what I pleased with the maid, either through love or 
violence.” 
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“Hircan,” Parlamente replied, “it is quite enough 
that you know how to do wrong/’ 

“I am quite sure, Parlamente,” he answered, “that 
I am not scandalising the innocent before whom I am 
speaking, and I do not wish to defend an evil action. I 
neither praise the enterprise which was bad in itself, nor 
the enterpriser who did not bring it to a conclusion, more 
from fear of his wife than from love. I praise a man 
who loves his wife as Cxod has commanded, but I do not 
think much of him for fearing her when he does not love 
her.” 

‘'Certainly/' Parlamente said, “if love did not make 
you a good husband, I should think very little of what 
you did from fear.” 

“There is no reason for that, Parlamente,” he replied, 
“for the love which I feel for you makes me more obedient 
than the fear of death and hell.” 

“You may say what you please,” his wife replied, 
“but I am obliged to be satisfied with what I have seen 
and known of you, and as to what I do not know, I do 
not wish to doubt and still less to inquire too closely into 
it.” 

“I think women who inquire too closely into what 
their husbands do, are very foolish,” Nomerfide observed, 
“and also husbands who do so about their wives, for suffi¬ 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof , without taking too 
much thought for the morrow. ” 

“But yet it is at times necessary to inquire into 
matters which may touch the honour of a house,” Oisille 
said, “so as to set them to rights, and yet to judge ill of 
persons, for everyone is liable to err occasionally.” 

“Much mischief has happened to men,” Guebron said, 
“for want of carefully inquiring into their wives’ 
faults.” 
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"If you know of a case in point," Longarine said, 
"pray let us hear it." 

"I know one/ 1 was Guebron’s answer, "and if you 
wish it I will tell it you." 

Novel L1X 

A Parisian woman leaves her husband for a chanter, pretends to be 
dead, and is buried, but comes to life again, and her husband 
marries again, but is obliged at the end of fifteen years to forsake 
his second wife, and take the bad one back again. 


In Paris there lived a man who was so good-natured that 
he would not have believed that a man had been in bed 
with his wife, even if he had seen it with his own eyes. 
This unfortunate man married an utterly abandoned 
woman, but never noticed anything of it, and treated her 
like the best wife in the world. One day when King 
Louis XII went to Paris, this woman gave herself up to 
one of the king’s singers, and made up her mind to leave 
her husband in order to follow him, to which he readily 
agreed, and took her to a house he had near Blois, where 
they lived together for a long time. When the poor hus¬ 
band could not find his wife, he looked for her everywhere 
and at last he was told that she had gone away with the 
singer. As he wished to recover his lost sheep, which he 
had guarded so badly, he wrote her many letters, beg¬ 
ging her to return to him, for he would take her back if 
she would live like a respectable woman; but as she took 
such pleasure in the chorister's music that she had for¬ 
gotten what her husband's voice was like, she took no 
heed of his kind words, but only made fun of them and 
her husband was so incensed at this, that he informed her 
that he would recover her legally by means of the Church, 
as she could not be induced to return to him by any other 
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means. This woman, fearing that if the Church took 
the matter up, her singer and she might come off badly, 
devised a scheme which was worthy of her, and pretend¬ 
ing to be ill, sent for some good respectable women of the 
town to come and see her, which they did the more will¬ 
ingly, as they hoped that this illness might be the means 
of turning her from her evil courses; so each of them 
remonstrated with her most earnestly, and she who pre¬ 
tended to be so dangerously ill, pretended to cry and con¬ 
fess her faults, so that they all pitied her, and really 
believed that she had repented from the bottom of her 
heart. 

When they saw she was so cut up and penitent, they 
tried to console her, and told her that God was not so 
terrible as many indiscreet preachers depicted Him, and 
that He would certainly never withhold His mercy from 
her, and then they sent for a worthy priest to hear her 
confession. The next day the parish priest came and 
administered the Holy Sacrament to her, and she receiv¬ 
ed it with so much devotion, that all the women of the 
town who were present wept at seeing it, and praised God, 
who, in His goodness, had had pity on this poor creature. 
Afterwards, when she pretended that she could no longer 
swallow any food, the priest came and administered 
Extreme Unction to her, which she received with many 
outward signs of devotion, for she could scarcely speak, 
at least so they thought, and she remained for a long 
time in this state; and by degrees she seemed to lose her 
sight, hearing, and all her other senses, at which they all 
began to cry: Jesu, Mercy ! As it was now nearly dark, 
and the ladies lived some way off, they took their depar¬ 
ture, and as they were leaving they were told she had 
just expired, so they said the De profundis for her, and 
returned home. 
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The parish priest asked the singer where he wished 
to have her buried, and he replied that she had given 
instructions that she was to be buried in the cemetery, 
and that it would be as well to bury her by night. So 
this wretched woman was laid out by a servant who took 
care not to hurt her, and then was carried out by the light 
of many torches to the grave which the singer had dug. 
When the body was passing before the houses of those 
women who had seen her receive Extreme Unction, they 
all came out and followed her to the grave. The priest 
and the women soon left her there, but the singer remain¬ 
ed, for as soon as the funeral company had got far enough 
off, he and the servant opened the grave, and he took 
his mistress out more alive than ever, and brought her 
back, secretly, to his house, where he kept her concealed 
for a long time. 

The husband, who intended to put the ecclesiastical 
laws in force against her, came to Blois for that purpose, 
and found that she was dead and buried, which fact was 
attested by all the ladies of Blois, who told him what a 
beautiful end she had made; and the good man was quite 
happy at hearing this for he believed that his wife’s soul 
was in Paradise, and he relieved of her wicked body, and 
so he returned to Paris with this good news, and then he 
married a handsome, respectable, good, young woman, 
who was a good housewife, and by whom he had several 
children, and they lived together for fourteen or fifteen 
years. But at last rumour, which can keep no secrets, 
informed him that his wife was not dead, but was still 
living with this wicked singer. The poor man did not 
divulge this as long as he could avoid it, pretending to 
know nothing about it, and only hoping it might be false; 
but his second wife, who was a very good woman, was 
told of it, and it caused her such grief that she nearly 
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died of it. She would willingly have concealed her mis¬ 
fortune if she could have satisfied her conscience, but that 
was impossible, for the Church interfered at once, and 
began by separating them till the truth was known. So 
the poor man was obliged to give up the good woman to 
take back the bad one, and came to Blois soon after 
Francis I became king; and there he found Queen Claude, 
and the regent-mother, and laid his case before them, and 
demanded her of them, whom he would fain not have 
found, so that everybody pitied him. When his wife was 
brought face to face with him, she maintained for a long 
time that he was not her husband, but that the whole 
thing was a trick, which he would very readily have be¬ 
lieved had he been able. 

As she was more angry than ashamed, she told him 
she would rather die than return with him, at which he 
was very much pleased, but the two royal ladies, before 
whom she spoke so impudently told her that she must 
return to him, and gave the singer such a lecture, and re¬ 
buked and threatened him, so that he was obliged to tell 
his ugly mistress to go with her husband, and that he did 
not wish to see her again. Thus, repulsed on all sides, 
the wretched woman went home with her husband, who 
treated her better than she deserved. 

'Therefore I say, ladies, that if the poor husband 
had looked after his wife better, he would not have lost 
her, for what is taken care of is not easily lost, since 
opportunity makes the thief.” 

“It is very strange," Hircan said, “that love is 
strongest where it is least reasonable." 

“I have been told/’ Simontault replied, “that one 
might easier dissolve two marriagfll, than separate a priest 
from his servant." 
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"I can easily believe that," Emarsuitte said, "for 
those who bind others in wedlock know how to tie the 
knot so tightly that death alone can untie it; the doctors 
of the Church also maintain that spiritual language is 
better than any other, and consequently, that spiritual love 
surpasses all other." 

"I cannot forgive a woman," Dagoucin said, "who 
leaves a good husband or lover for a priest, however good* 
looking or agreeable he may be." 

"Pray don't talk about our Holy Mother, the 
Church," said Hircan, "for you must remember how great 
a pleasure it is to timid women, to sin in secret with those 
who can absolve them, for there are many who are much 
more afraid of confessing a thing than of doing it." 

"I suppose," Oisille replied, "that you are speaking 
of those who do not know God, and who think that sins 
committed in secret will not one day be brought to light 
before all the heavenly host? But I do not think that 
such women go after the confessors in order to confess, 
but Satan has so blinded them, that they think much more 
of being able to sin safely, than of obtaining absolution 
for their sins of which they do not repent." 

"How are they to repent?" Saffredant asked her; 
"fpr they look upon themselves as much more holy than 
other women, and I am sure there are none who think 
that they are highly honoured by persevering in such 
illicit connections." 

"You are speaking as if you know some such case," 
Oisille replied, "so I beg that you will begin the day to¬ 
morrow and tell us what you know; but now the last bell 
is sounding for vespers, for the monks went away as soon 
as they had heard the tenth novel, and left us to decide 
our dispute amongst ourselves." 

So saying they got up and went to chhrch, where the 
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monks had been waiting for them, and after vespers they 
all supped together and listened to some amusing tales. 
After supper, according to their custom, they went to enjoy 
themselves in the meadow, and then to bed, to have their 
memories fresh the next day. 
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The next day Madame Oisille, as usual, gave' them the 
wholesome nourishment which, in this instance, she ex¬ 
tracted from the virtuous deeds of the glorious soldiers 
and apostles of our Lord, out of the Acts of the Apostles 
by St. Luke, and said to them: “These narratives ought 
to be enough to make us wish to have such times back 
again, and deplore the state of this age." And when she 
had read and expounded the beginning of that book long 
enough she asked them to go to church, in that bond of 
union in which the apostles prayed and pray to God for 
His grace, which He never denies to those who ask it in 
faith. They all of them approved of her suggestion, and 
they got to church just as the priest was beginning the 
Mass of the Holy Ghost, which seemed to them to be most 
appropriate, and so they attended to the service very 
devoutly, and afterwards, during dinner, they again talk¬ 
ed about the lives of the apostles, which was so much to 
their taste that they almost forgot their usual entertain¬ 
ment. But Nomerfide, who was the youngest of them, 
noticed this and said to them: “Madame Oisille had made 
us so devout that we are going beyond the usual.time 
when we retire to get ready to relate our stories." This 
caused them all to leave their seats and after they had 
spent a short time in their rooms they went to the meadow, 
as they had done on the previous days. 

When they were all comfortably settled, Madame 
Oisille said to Saffredant: “Although I am certain that 
you will say nothing good of women, I must call upon 
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you to tell the novel which you promised us yesterday 
evening.'' 

“All I ask for, madame," Saffredant said, “is that 
I may not be called a slanderer for speaking the truth, 
nor lose the friendship of virtuous ladies for relating what 
women of loose character have done. For I know from 
experience what it is to be deprived of their presence, and 
if I had also lost their favour, I should not be alive 
now." 

As he said this he turned his eyes away from her who 
was the cause of his joy and of his pain, but looking at 
Emarsuitte he made her blush as if it were she to whom 
he was alluding; but she for whom his words were in¬ 
tended perfectly well understood him. When Madame 
Oisille had assured him that he could freely speak the 
truth at the expense of those whom it concerned, Saffre¬ 
dant began as follows: 


Novel LX 

A husband became reconciled to his wife, after she had lived fourteen 
or fifteen years with a canon of Autun. 

Near the town of Autun there lived a very handsome, tall 
woman, with a very fair complexion, and who was alto¬ 
gether as striking in appearance as any woman that I have 
ever seen. She had married a respectable man, who 
seemed to be younger than she was, and with whom she 
had every reason to be satisfied. Soon after they were 
married, he took her to Autun on business, and whilst the 
husband was busied about some legal matters, his wife 
went to church to pray for him, and she went to that holy 
place so often that a very rich canon fell in love with her, 
and pressed her so hard, that at last the wedded woman 
yielded to his solicitations, but the husband had no sus- 
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picion of the matter, and thought more about taking care 
of his property than of his wife. 

When the tirfie came for them to return home, which 
was a good seven leagues off she left with great regret, 
but the canon promised to go and see her very often, 
which he did under the pretext of some journey or other 
which always took him past this man's house, who, how¬ 
ever, was not such a fool as not to notice what was going 
on, and so whenever the canon came he could not find 
the wife, for her husband had hidden her away so well 
that he could not even speak to her. Although she knew 
how jealous her husband was, she pretended not to mind 
it, though she intended all the time to manage the affair, 
for to her it was a hell to be deprived of the sight of her 
god; and so one day when her husband was away from 
home, she sent all the servants, male and female, out on 
various pretexts, and remained in the house alone, and 
then she got together a few necessary things, and with 
no other company but her mad love, she set out for Autun 
on foot, where she arrived in time enough to be recognised 
by her canon who kept her in close concealment for more 
than a year, in spite of all the monitions and excommuni¬ 
cations which the husband got issued against him. 

As the husband could obtain no redress, he laid his 
complaint before the bishop, whose archdeacon, as good 
a man as there was in France, personally visited all the 
houses of the canons, till he found the woman who had 
been lost, and so he put her in prison, and condemned 
the canon to a severe penance. When the husband knew 
that his wife had been found by means of the archdeacon, 
and of several other worthy people, he was quite ready 
to take her back, on her vowing that for the future she 
would live like a respectable woman; and the good man, 
who loved her very much, took her home and treated 
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her as well as before, except that he gave her two old 
waiting women, of whom one or other was always with 
her. But well as her husband treated her, her wicked 
love for the canon made her look upon all her comfort 
as so much torment. Now, although she was a very 
handsome woman, and he a man of an ardent and vigor¬ 
ous temperament, she had no children by him, for her 
heart was always at seven leagues from her body; but 
she managed to hide her feelings so well, that her hus¬ 
band thought she had forgotten the past as he had done; 
but she was too wicked for that, and at the very moment 
when she saw that her husband had got to love her very 
dearly, and did not suspect her at all, she pretended to 
fall ill, and carried on the deception so well that her hus¬ 
band was in great distress about it, and spared nothing 
in order to do her good. She played her part so well 
that he, and in fact all the household, thought that she 
was really getting weaker and weaker, and going to die. 
When she saw that her husband was just as much grieved 
as he had reason to rejoice, she asked him to allow her 
to make her will, which he did with tears, and as she had 
the power to make a will, as she had no children, she 
left to her husband everything that she possessed, and beg¬ 
ged his pardon for all the wrong that she had done him. 
Then she sent for the parish priest, confessed and received 
the Holy Sacrament of the altar so devoutly, that every 
one wept to see such a beautiful end. In the evening 
she begged her husband to send for the priest to administer 
Extreme Unction to her, and said that she was sinking 
so rapidly, that she was afraid she should not live to 
receive it. Her husband had it brought to her as quickly 
as possible, and she received it with such humility that 
they all praised her piety. After she had participated in 
all these sacred mysteries she said to her husband that. 
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since by God's grace she had done all that the Church 
had ordained, she felt her conscience so much at peace 
that she wished to repose a little, and begged him to do 
the same; as he must be in great need of rest, after having 
wept and watched so long beside her. When her husband 
and all the servants were asleep, the two old women, who 
had watched her so carefully whilst she was well, and 
who had no fear now of losing her except by death, also 
went comfortably to sleep and as soon as she heard them 
all snoozing soundly she got up with nothing on but her 
chemise and went out of the room, listening whether any¬ 
body were stirring in the house. Having taken all her 
precautions, she went out at a little garden door that was 
not locked, and the whole night through she walked on 
towards Autun, in her chemise and bare-footed, to go to 
the saint who had hindered her from dying. 

But as the journey was a long one she could not per¬ 
form it without a halt, and so the day broke before she 
had got to its end, and looking up and down the road she 
saw two horsemen coming towards her riding as fast as 
they could, and guessing it was her husband who was 
going after her, she hid herself bodily in a swamp, with 
her head among the rushes, and heard her husband say, 
like a man in despair, to one of his servants, as he passed 
by her: "Oh, that wicked woman! who could have 
thought that under cover of the Holy Sacraments of the 
Church, she could have committed such an abominable 
act?" 

The servant replied, "Since Judas did not fear to 
betray his master after having partaken of the same 
heavenly food, you must not wonder at a woman's 
treachery." 

The husband rode on, and his wife remained amongst 
he rushes, more pleased at having deceived him, that she 
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would have been at home in a good bed, which she looked 
upon as being in a state of solitude. The poor husband 
hunted through the whole town of Autun, but he ascer¬ 
tained quite certainly that she had not entered it, and so 
he retraced his steps, and did nothing but complain of 
her, and of his great loss during the whole journey, and 
threatening her with nothing less than death if he found 
her; but she feared him no more than she felt the cold, 
although the place and the season ought to have made 
her repent of her damnable journey and if one did not 
know how hell-fire warms those who are full of it, one 
would wonder how this unhappy woman, coming out of 
a warm bed, could remain a whole day thus exposed to 
the cold; but she neither lost heart nor the power of walk¬ 
ing, and as soon as it was night this pilgrim resumed her 
journey and got to Autun just as they were about to shut 
the gates. She went at once to the house of her saint, 
who was so astonished at seeing her come in such a state, 
that he could scarcely believe that it was she, but when 
he had looked at her well and examined her all over, he 
found that she had flesh and bones which a spirit does 
not have, and they agreed so well together that she re¬ 
mained fourteen or fifteen years with him, 

After she had remained in seclusion for some time she 
at last lost all fear, and, what is even worse, was so proud 
of having such a lover, that she took precedence in church 
of most of the respectable ladies of the city such as the 
wives of officials and others. She had children by the 
canon, amongst them a daughter who was married to a 
rich merchant, and she was so splendidly dressed at the 
wedding, that all the ladies complained very much about 
it, but they had no power to put a stop to the scandal. 
But about that time, Queen Claude, wife of the late King 
Francis, passed through the city of Autun, in company 
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with Madame la Regente 1 , the king’s mother and her 
daughter, the Duchess of Alencon. A waiting-woman 
called Perrette went to the duchess and said to her: 

* ‘Madame, I beseech you to listen to me, and you will 
be doing as good a work as if you went to every service 
in church during the day.” The duchess willingly listen¬ 
ed to her, as she would hear nothing but what was correct 
from her. 

Perrette then told her, that* she had taken a little 
girl to help her to soap the queen's linen, and when 
she asked her what the news in the town was, she told 
her how annoyed all the respectable ladies of Autun were 
to see the canon's mistress take precedence of them, and 
then she related to her a portion of her history. The 
duchess at once went to the queen and the regent-mother, 
and related it to them, and they, without any form of 
legal process, sent for the wretched woman; and she with¬ 
out any concealment (for instead of being ashamed of her¬ 
self, she gloried in being at the head of the house of such 
a rich man), and without being either surprised or abash¬ 
ed, presented herself before these ladies, who were so 
ashamed at her effrontery, that they hardly knew what 
to say; but at last the regent-mother remonstrated with 
her in such terms as would have made any woman, in a 
proper frame of mind, weep; but she, with the utmost 
impudence, said to them; “Ladies, I must beg you not 
to allow anybody to assail my honour, for before God I 
have lived with the canon so well and virtuously, that no 
one living can say anything against me. And it must not 
be believed that I am living contrary to the will of God, 
since for the last three years he,has not touched me, and 


i. Louise of Savoy, Regent during the king's absence in his Italian 
Campaign in 1515. 
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we live together as chastely and in as great love as if we 
were two pretty little angels, without there being a word 
or a wish to the contrary between us; and whoever would 
separate us would be committing a great sin, for the good 
man who is nearly eighty years old could scarcely live 
without me who am forty-five." 

You may imagine that the ladies could hardly con¬ 
tain themselves, and also what they said to her, but seeing 
how obstinate she was, and that she could neither be 
softened by their words, old as she was and illustrious 
as was the company in which she found herself, they sent 
for the good archdeacon of Autun, who sentenced her to 
a year's imprisonment on bread and water. The ladies 
then sent for her husband, who, at their request, agreed 
to take her back after she had suffered her punishment, 
and when she saw that she was a prisoner, and that the 
canon had made up his mind never to take her back, she 
thanked the ladies for having taken a devil off her 
shoulders, and repented so sincerely that her husband, 
instead of waiting for the year to take her back, did not 
wait for a fortnight before going and demanding her of 
the archdeacon, and after that they lived together in per¬ 
fect peace and harmony. 

You see here, ladies, how wicked ministers convert 
the chains of St. Peter into Satan’s chains, which are so 
hard to break, that the Sacraments, which drive devils out 
of the body, are the means of making them remain still 
longer in the consciences of such; for the best things be¬ 
come the worst, when they are abused." 

"Indeed," said Oisille, "this woman must have been 
very unhappy, but she was punished by having to appear 
before such judges as the ladies whom you have men¬ 
tioned; for the mere look of Madame la Regente had such 
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a virtue, that even a good woman feared to meet her eyes, 
not thinking herself worthy of her sight, or who, if she 
looked at her kindly, did not think herself deserving of 
great honour, knowing that that lady could not endure 
to look at any but virtuous women." 

"It would be better," Hircan replied, "to stand more 
in awe of the Holy Sacrament, which turns to our damna¬ 
tion if not received in faith and charity, than of the eyes 
of a woman." 

"I can asure you," Parlamente said, "that those who 
are not inspired by the love of God are more afraid of 
temporal than of spiritual powers, and it is my opinion 
that this unhappy woman was much more punished by her 
imprisonment and the loss of her canon than by all the 
remonstrances which could be addressed to her." 

"But," Simontault answered, "you have forgotten 
the principal thing which made her return to her husband, 
and that was that the canon was eighty years old, and her 
husband younger than herself, and so the good lady had 
the best of all her bargains, for if the canon had been 
young she would not have left him, and remonstrances of 
the ladies would have had no more effect than the Sacra¬ 
ments she had received." 

"I think," said Nomerfide, "that she was quite right 
not to confess her faults too easily, for such a sin ought to 
be confessed to God alone, and to be steadfastly denied 
before men; for even if it were true, by dint of lying and 
vowing she can manage to throw some doubt on its 
truth." 

"But," Longarine replied, "a sin can hardly be so 
secret as never to come to light unless God Himself con¬ 
ceals it for the sake of those who have really repented out 
of love for him." 

"And what do you think of those," Hircan asked her, 
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"who have no sooner committed a folly, than they go and 
tell it?" 

"I should think it very strange," she replied, "and it 
is a sign that the sin does not displease them; and as I 
said to you the sin which is not concealed by the grace of 
God can hardly be denied before men, and there are many 
who take pleasure in talking of such things, and glory in 
publishing their vices, and others who accuse, by contra¬ 
dicting themselves." 

"That is a very foolish way of contradicting oneself," 
Saffredant said, "but if you know of anyone who did so, 
I will call upon you to relate the fact to us." 

"Well, listen," Longarine replied. 


Novel LXI 

A lady, telling a story about another lady, contradicted herself so, that 
her honour received irreparable damage. 

At the time of Francis I there was a lady of blood royal, 
who possessed honour, virtue, and beauty, and who could 
tell a good story well, and laugh at one when well told. 
This lady being at one of her country houses, all her 
dependants and neighbours, by whom she was greatly 
beloved, came to see her, and amongst others, there came 
a lady, who seeing that everybody told her all the tales 
they could think of to amuse her, thought she would do 
like the rest and said: "Madame, I have a good story 
to tell you, if you will promise me not to speak about it, 
for it is quite true, and I can vouch for it as such. 

"There was a married lady who lived on very good 
terms with her husband, although he was old and she was 
young, but a gentleman, who was a neighbour of theirs, 
seeing that she had married this old man, fell in love with 
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her, and urged his suit for several years, but she only 
answered him as a virtuous woman ought to do. One day 
the gentleman thought that if he could catch her at an 
advantageous moment, she would not, perhaps, be so cruel 
towards him. After he had for a long time considered he 
danger to which he would expose himself, his love for her 
so outweighed all his fears that he determined to find the 
fitting time and opportunity, and he kept such a good 
look out, that one morning he saw the husband, setting 
out for one of his other houses at daybreak, so as to avoid 
the heat. The young hot-head thereupon went to the 
young lady's house, and found her asleep in bed, and as 
he saw that the waiting women were not in the room, he 
got into bed with her, booted and spurred as he was, with¬ 
out fastening the door. When she woke up, she was very 
angry, but in spite of her remonstrances he violated her, 
and told her that if she disclosed the matter he would tell 
everybody that she had sent for him to come to her, which 
so frightened the lady that she did not dare to cry out. 
When it was all over, some of the women came into the 
room, whereupon the gentleman got quickly out of bed, 
and nobody would have noticed it had not one of his 
spurs, which had got entangled in the upper sheet, carried 
it off bodily, so that the lady remained quite naked on the 
bed." 

She had been telling this tale as if it had happened 
to someone else, but at the end she inadvertently said: 

"Never was a woman more astonished than I was at 
finding myself stark naked." 

The other lady, who had listened to the whole tale 
without laughing, could not help doing so at this last 
sentence, and said: "I see that you could certainly vouch 
for the truth of the story." 

The poor lady tried all she could to repair her honour, 
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but it had already got so far that she could not catch it 
again. 

“I can assure you, ladies, that if she had really dis¬ 
liked the act, she would willingly have lost all recollec¬ 
tion of it, but as I have said before, sin is sure to discover 
itself, unless it is covered by the cloak which David says 
makes men blessed .’ 1 

"Upon my word !’’ exclaimed Emarsuitte, "she really 
was the biggest fool I ever heard of, to make other women 
laugh at her expense." 

"I do not think it strange," said Parlamente, "for 
words to follow the action, for it is easier to speak than to 
act." 

"Why," Guebron asked, "what sin had she com¬ 
mitted? She was asleep in bed, and he threatened her 
with death and disgrace. Lucretia, who has been so much 
praised, did just the same." 

"I allow," Parlamente replied, "there is no one so 
good to whom some misfortune may not happen, but when 
one has been disgusted at the moment, one is also at the 
recollection of the fact, and Lucretia killed herself in order 
to efface the recollection, and this fool only wished to 
make others laugh." 

"But it seems," Nomerfide said, "that she was a good 
woman, as she had been solicited several times without 
consenting so that the gentleman was obliged to use 
trickery and violence in order to deceive her." 

"What," said Parlamente, "do you think a woman’s 
honour is untouched who gives way after two or three 
refusals? There would, then, be many virtuous women 
who are looked upon very differently, for there are plenty 
of examples of those who have repulsed the man on whom 
they had already bestowed their affections: some, out 
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of regard for their honour, others, so as to make them¬ 
selves more ardently loved and esteemed, so we ought not 
to think highly of a woman unless she remains firm to the 
very last.” 

“And if a young man were to refuse a handsome 
woman,” Dagoucin asked her, “should you look upon 
that as an act of great virtue?” 

“Certainly,” Oisille replied, “if a young man in good 
health were to refuse, I should think it very praiseworthy, 
but not difficult of belief.” 

“I know some,” Dagoucin said, “who have refused 
adventures which all their comrades sought after.” 

“Pray, take my place,” Longarine said, “and tell 
us about it, but remember we are pledged to speak the 
truth here.” 

“I promise you,” he replied, “that I will tell it you 
without the slightest colouring or disguise.” 


Novel LXII 

A gentleman refuses an adventure which all his friends sought after, and 
this was thought so much to his credit, that his wife loved him 
much more than she had done before. 

In Paris there were four girls, of whom two were sisters, 
who were so beautiful, young and fresh, that they had the 
pick of all the lovers. But a gentleman whom the king, 
who was then on the throne, had made provost of Paris, 
seeing that his master was young, and of an age to desire 
such society, managed all the four so cleverly, that each 
of them thinking she was for the king, agreed to what 
the provost proposed, which was to come to an entertain¬ 
ment to which he invited his master, to whom he related 
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what he had done, and which the king fully approved of, 
as did also the noblemen of the court, who were very 
willing to have their share of the bargain. 

While they were at a loss for a fourth, a handsome 
young lord arrived at Court, who was ten years younger 
than the three others, and he was invited to the banquet, 
and he accepted the invitation, apparently gladly enough, 
although in his heart he had no wish to go to it; for on the 
one hand he had a wife who had borne him some hand¬ 
some children, with whom he was very well satisfied, and 
they lived so happily together that he would not for any¬ 
thing have given her cause to suspect him, and on the other 
hand, he was the humble servant of one of the handsomest 
ladies of her time in France, whom he loved and esteemed 
so highly, that all other women seemed ugly to him beside 
her, so that in his early youth and before he was married 
it was quite impossible to make him frequent the society 
of any other women, however handsome they might be, 
and he took more pleasure in seeing his mistress and in 
loving her perfectly, than in anything he might have had 
from another. 

This nobleman went to his wife and told her what the 
king intended to do, and added that he would rather die 
than do as he had promised, for as there was no man 
living whom he would not venture to attack in anger, so* 
he would rather die than commit a murder without reason, 
in a stealthy way, unless honour compelled him, and like¬ 
wise he would rather die than be unfaithful to his wife, 
in order to please another, unless he were impelled by 
violent love. 

His wife, who loved and esteemed him more than 
ever, seeing how virtuous he was in spite of his youth, 
asked him what excuse he could make, as princes very 
often take it amiss when others do not fall in with their 
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fancies, and he said: "I have heard, that a wise man 
has always an illness on a journey concealed up his sleeve, 
so as to be able to make use of the excuse when needful, 
and so I have made up my mind to pretend to 
be ill four or five days before the appointed time, 
and if you only look very grieved, you can help me very 
much." 

‘This is a case of good and holy hypocrisy," his wife 
replied, "and I will help you by assuming the most 
wretched countenance I can put on, for he is a happy man 
who can avoid offending God, or exciting the anger of a 
prince." 

They did exactly as they had said, and the king 
was very sorry to hear through the wife of her husband's 
illness, but it did not last long, for some business arose 
which made the king forget his pleasure to think of his 
duty, and left Paris; and one day, remembering their 
project which had not been put into execution he 
said to the young nobleman: "We were great fools 
to leave so suddenly without having seen those four 
girls, who, we were told, were the handsomest in my 
kingdom." 

The young gentleman said that he was very glad that 
he had not tyeen to them, as during his illness, he feared 
lest he should lose his share in such a pleasing adventure, 
and so the king did not perceive the deception of the young 
lord, whose wife afterwards loved him more than she had 
ever done. 

Parlamente burst out laughing, and said: "He 
would have shown his love for her more if he had acted 
thus out of love for her alone, but however it was, his 
action was very praiseworthy." 

"I think," Hircan replied, "that it is nothing parti- 
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cularly praiseworthy for a man to be chaste from love to 
his wife, for there are so many reasons for it, that he is, 
in a measure, forced to it. First of all God commands 
it, then his marriage vow lays him under an obligation to 
it; nature also, when it is satisfied, is not so much subject 
to temptation or to desire as when it is not, but the free 
love which one feels for a mistress, from whom one gets 
no other enjoyment or satisfaction than to see her and 
speak to her, and often only to have disagreeable answers, 
when it is so loyal and constant, that one would not change 
it on any account, that I call not only praiseworthy but 
miraculous chastity/' 

“It is no miracle," said Oisille, “for when once the 
heart has securely fixed its affections, nothing is impossible 
for the body." 

“Certainly not," he replied, “for bodies which are 
already angelic." 

“I do not mean," Oisille said, “to speak only of those 
who, by God's grace, are altogether transmuted into him, 
but of the grosser spirits which one sees amongst men here 
below; and if you examine carefully you will find that 
those whose hearts and affections are fixed on seeking 
perfection in the sciences, have forgotten not only sensual 
pleasures, but even the most necessary things as food and 
drink, so that, so long as the soul is in the body by affec¬ 
tion, the flesh remains, as it were, insensible. I knew a 
gentleman who, in order to show that his love for his lady 
was greater than that of any other, made a wager that 
he would hold his bare fingers over a candle against all 
his friends, and he held them so steadily, whilst looking at 
the lady, that he burnt his fingers to the bone, but declared 
that he felt no pain." 

“I think," said Guebron, “that the devil for whom 
he suffered martyrdom, ought to have made a St. Law- 
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rence 1 out of him, for there are few, however fierce the 
fire of their love may be, who do not fear that of the 
smallest taper, and if any lady made me endure so much 
for her, I should exact a great reward, or I should with¬ 
draw any affections from her." 

"You would, I suppose, require," Parlamente said, 
"to have your hour after your mistress had had hers, like 
a gentleman near Valencia in Spain did, of whom a com¬ 
mander , 2 an excellent man, told me." 

"Pray, madame, let us hear it," said Dagoucin, "for 
I have no doubt that it is a very good story." 

"From my story, ladies," Parlamente said, "you will 
learn to think twice before refusing an eligible offer of 
marriage, and not to think that the present time will last 
for ever, but seeing how changeable every thing is, you 
will prepare for the future." 

Novel LXIII 

A gentleman is rejected by a lady as her husband, and in despair turns 
Franciscan, which grieves the Lady so much that she afterwards leads 
a most melancholy life . 


There lived a gentleman in Valencia, who, for five or six 
years, had loved a lady so perfectly that the honour and 
conscience of neither had suffered the least from it, for he 
wished to make her his wife, which was a very reasonable 
thing to do, as he was handsome, rich, and of good family, 
and did not begin to pay his addresses to her till he had 
made known his intentions to her, which were to obtain 


1. Alluding to St. Lawrence who was broiled on a gridiron, and 
is said to have requested to be turned, when one side of him was suffi¬ 
ciently done. 

2. The heads of commanderies, a kind of benefice attached to some 
order of monastic knighthood, were so styled. 
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her hand if her friends were willing; and when they had 
met to cpnsider the matter, they were quite agreeable to 
the match, provided the young lady herself were willing. 
But she either thinking that she might make a better 
match, or because she wished to dissemble the love which 
she felt for him, made so many difficulties that her rela¬ 
tions went away, expressing the regret that they felt at 
not having been able to bring the matter to a favourable 
termination, seeing how advantageous the match would 
have been for both parties. Naturally the poor gentleman 
was the most angry, though he would have borne his 
disappointment patiently if he could have thought that it 
was her relations' fault, and not her own; but as he knew 
the truth, which caused him more pain than death itself, 
he went to his house, and after having settled his affairs, 
he withdrew to a solitary place, where he endeavoured to 
forget his love, and to change it into the love of our Lord 
alone, to whom he was more bound than he was to her. 

During all that time he had no news of his lady or of 
her relations, and so he resolved, as he had missed the 
greatest happiness in life which he could have hoped for, 
to choose the most austere and disagreeable life which he 
could imagine to himself ; and in this wretched frame of 
mind, which might well be called despair, he went to a 
Franciscan monastery not far from where some of his rela¬ 
tions lived, with a view to turning monk. When they 
heard of his despondency, they did all they could to turn 
him from his resolution; but he was so firmly determined 
that nothing could shake his resolve. But as they knew 
the origin of his malady, they resolved to obtain the medi¬ 
cine for it, and went to her who was the cause of this 
sudden devotion; and she, greatly surprised and distressed 
at this sad news, as she had imagined that her refusal of 
him for a time would only test the sincerity of his love, 
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as she had no intention of losing him altogether, of which 
she saw now that there was every probability, she wrote 
him a letter in which she begged him to forego his un¬ 
happy resolution, and to quit the grey habit and return 
to her, whom he had loved so well, for that she had kept 
herself for him alone; and that now, as his firmness, his 
fidelity, his patience, and his love were fully known, he 
had won her altogether, and so she concluded by begging 
him to come and take what was wholly his own, and to 
be hers, as she was his. 

The Franciscan gentleman received this letter, which 
was conveyed to him by a friend of his, with such a sad 
countenance and with so many sighs and tears, that it 
seemed as if he intended to burn and drown the paper; 
and the only answer he gave was that it had cost him so 
much to mortify his excessive passion that he had alto¬ 
gether lost the wish to live and the fear of dying; and he 
begged her, who was the sole cause of this, not to torment 
him now as she would not return his ardent love formerly. 
He also begged her to be satisfied with the evil she had 
done, for which he could find no other remedy but this 
hard life of continual penitence, which would make him 
forget his pain, and told her that he so weakened his body 
by continual fastings and discipline that the idea of death 
was his greatest consolation, and above all he begged that 
he might never hear from her, for her very name was an 
Insupportable purgatory to him. 

The gentleman returned with this unsatisfactory reply, 
and gave it to the young lady, who heard it with the 
greatest grief; but love, which will not allow anyone to 
despair till the very last, made her imagine that if she 
could only see him, the sight of her and the sound of her 
voice would have more effect than any letters could have. 
So, in company with her father and her nearest relations, 
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she went to the monastery where he was, and neglected 
nothing that could serve to heighten her beauty, for she 
felt certain that, if he could only look at her and hear her 
speak, the fire which had so long been burning in their 
hearts must be rekindled with greater force than before. 
Accordingly, when she got to the monastery, at the end 
of the vespers, she had him summoned to a chapel of the 
cloister; and he who did not know who had sent for him, 
went to fight the fiercest battle he had ever been engaged 
in. When she saw him coming towards her, so pale and 
weak that she could hardly recognise him, she yet saw that 
he was as handsome and bore himself as well as ever; 
and so her love for him forced her to stretch out her arms 
to embrace him, but pity, at seeing him in such a state, 
affected her so much that she fainted. The unfortunate^ 
monk, who was not destitute of fraternal affection, raised 
her up and put her on to one of the seats in the chapel, 
and though he personally required assistance almost as 
much as she did, he pretended to ignore her passion for 
him, and steeled his heart against the present opportunity 
by his love for God, so that anybody would have thought, 
from his looks, that he did not understand what he 
saw. 

When she had recovered from her attack, she turned 
her eyes, which were so lovely and so pitiful that they 
might have softened a rock, towards him, and said every¬ 
thing to him which she hoped might induce him to leave 
the monastery. He answered her as best he could; but 
at last, finding that his heart was being softened by the 
tears of his mistress, and perceiving that Love, that cruel 
archer, whose pangs he had so long endured, was getting 
ready a golden arrow .to inflict on him a new and mortal 
wound, he, as a last resource, fled from Love and from 
his mistress, and shut himself up in his room. As he did 
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not wish to let her go without knowing his final determina¬ 
tion, he wrote her a few words in Spanish, which I have 
not chosen to translate for fear of spoiling their beauty; 
and he sent them to her by a young novice, who found 
her still in the chapel, in such a state of despair that, if 
she could have become a female Franciscan, she would 
have remained where she was. 

These are the words: 

Volvete do 1 2 veniste .anima mia 
Bue en las tristas vidas es la mia . 3 

When the lady had read these words and saw that 
there was no more hope for her, she made up her mind 
to follow his advice, and that of her friends, and returned 
home, where she led a life which was just as melancholy 
as that of her lover, in his monastery, was austere. 

“You see, ladies, how this gentleman avenged him¬ 
self on his cruel mistress, who, while she thought she was 
merely putting him to the test, was really reducing him 
to despair, so that, when she wished to do so, she could 
not regain his affections/* 

"I,” Nomerfide said, “am only sorry that he did not 
give up his monastic habit in order to marry her, for I 
think it would have been a most happy marriage/’ 

“Upon my word,’’ Simontault replied, “I think he 
was very wise, for whoever thinks seriously about 
marriage, must allow that it often is just as unpleasant 
as entering a strict monastic order, and as he was so weak¬ 
ened by. fasting and discipline he naturally feared to under¬ 
take a charge that would last him his lifetime.” 

1. Do is the antiquated form of donde, whence. 

2. Return, O my soul—my life, apostrophising his mistress—whence 

thou earnest, for my life is amongst the sad ones. 
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“I think/' Hircan said, “that she was very wrong 
in trying to induce such a feeble man to marry her, for, 
as a matter of fact, it is too much for the strongest man 
living. But if she had spoken to him only of love, with¬ 
out anything else but voluntary obligations, not a cord 
would have remained unbroken nor a tag untied, and as 
she offered him a hell in order to save him from purga¬ 
tory, I think he did very well to refuse her.” 

“Upon my word,” said Emarsuitte, “I believe there 
are many who thinking to do better than others, do worse, 
or do just the opposite of what they intend.” 

“You remind me,” Guebron replied, “though it is not 
quite to the point, of a woman who did altogether the 
opposite of what she intended, which created a great 
tumult in the Church of St. John at Lyons.” 

“Pray take my place,” Parlamente said, “and tell 
us about it.” 

“My story,” he replied, “will neither be so long nor 
so sorrowful as Parlamente's.” 

Novel LXIV 

The foolishness of an old woman exposed the trickery of the priests of 
St. John at Lyons, who pretended that a miracle took place in their 
church. 

In the Church of St. John in Lyons, there was a very 
dark chapel, and in front of it there was a stone tomb 
erected to some persons of high rank whose effigies were 
carved almost as if they were alive, and round the tomb 
there were several soldiers sculptured, lying, as it were 
asleep. One day a soldier walking about the church 
during summer when it was very hot, and seeing how 
dark and cool this chapel looked, thought he would like 
to go and sleep there and guard the tomb like the others 
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were doing, and so he went and lay down beside them. 
Now it happened that whilst he was fast asleep a very 
devout old woman came to the church, and after she had 
said her prayers with a candle in her hand, she wished 
to fix it into the tomb. As the sleeping soldier was nearest 
to her she tried to fasten the candle into his forehead, 
thinking he was of stone, but it was a kind of stone against 
which the wax would not stick. The old lady, who 
thought it was because of the coldness of the stone applied 
the flame to his forehead to make the taper adhere, but 
the figure, which was certainly not without sensation, 
began to roar out loud, which frightened the woman so, 
that she began to shout, as if she had lost her senses: 
“A miracle ! a miracle !” and all the people who were in 
the church began to run, some to ring the bells, and others 
to see the miracle. The old woman took them to see the 
figure which had moved, which made many of them 
laugh; but the priests were not at all pleased, as they had 
hoped to turn the tomb to good account, and to make as 
much out of it as out of the crucifix on their pulpit which 
was said to have spoken; but the comedy was played out 
through the display of an old woman’s silliness. 

‘Therefore take care, ladies, to what saints you give 
your candles.” 

“It is a strange thing,” Hircan said, ‘‘that in some 
way or other, woman must always make mischief.” 

“Surely,” Nomerfide replied, “it is not wrong to 
carry candles to tombs?” 

“Yes, it is,” he said, “when you apply the flame to 
a man’s forehead, for no good deed can be called a good 
deed when it produces mischief. Just think! the poor 
woman thought she was making God a handsome present 
with a small taper.” 
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“God,” Oisille answered, "does not look at the value 
of the offering, but at the heart which presents it, and per¬ 
haps this poor woman really loved God more than those 
who gave the very largest wax candles; for as the Gospel 
says, she gave of her poverty.” 

"I do not think,” Saffredant said, "that God, who 
is all wise, can work favourably on women’s folly, for how¬ 
ever acceptable simplicity may be to him, Scripture tells 
me that He despises the ignorant, and if He bids 
us be as harmless as doves He also bids us be as wise as 
serpents.” 

"As for me,” said Oisille, "I do not look upon a 
woman who brings a candle or burning taper as an offer¬ 
ing to God, as^gnorant, and who, kneeling on the ground 
with the taper in her hands, makes amends to her Sove¬ 
reign Lord, confesses that she deserves punishment, and 
with firm faith prays for pity and salvation.” 

"Would to God,” said Dagoucin, "that everybody 
understood this as well as you do, but I do not believe 
that the poor fools do it with this intention.” 

Oisille replied: "Those who can express themselves 
least about it, are often those who feel the love of God, 
and do His will, the most; and so we can only judge our¬ 
selves.” 

Emarsuitte said to her laughing: "It is nothing very 
strange to have frightened a sleeping soldier, for women 
of as low degree as she was have frightened great princes 
without applying fire to their faces.” 

“I am sure,” Dagoucin replied, "that you know some 
story applicable to such as this, so I will call upon you 
for it, if you please.” 

"It is only a short story,” she said, "but if I can give 
it as the matter really happened, you will riot feel inclined 
to cry.” 
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Novel LXV 

An amusing adventure that happened to M. De Vendome and the 
princess of Navarre . 

The year that M. de Vendome married the Princess of 
Navarre, the king and queen, their father and mother, 
after having been entertained at Vendome, accompanied 
them to Guienne, and stopping at the house of a gentle- 
man where there were many young and beautiful ladies, 
they danced so long that the newly married couple got 
tired, and withdrew to their room, where, dressed as they 
were, they threw themselves into the bed, and with the 
door and the windows closed, they went to sleep, nobody 
being in the room with them. When they were sound 
asleep they were awakened by some one opening their 
door from the outside. M. de Vendome drew the cur¬ 
tain to see who it could be, as he thought it might perhaps 
be one his friends who wished to surprise him; but he 
saw instead a tall old waiting woman come in, who went 
straight up to their bed, and as she could not see them 
distinctly on account of the darkness of the room but could 
only distinguish that they were lying close to one another, 
she exclaimed: “Oh, bad, wicked, shameless woman 
that you are! for a long time I have suspected you, but 
as I could not prove it, I did not dare to tell my mistress, 
but now that I have found out your infamy, I shall not 
hide it any longer. And you villainous apostate, who 
have brought disgrace upon this house by wronging this 
wretched wench, if it were not for the fear of God, I would 
beat you to death, where you are. Get up I say! by all 
the devils get up! You don't even seem to be ashamed 
of yourselves!” 

As M. de Vendome and the princess wished to prolong 
the scene, they hid their faces against one another and 
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laughed so heartily that they could not speak, and as the 
servant saw that they took no notice of her threats and 
showed no signs of getting off the bed, she came up to 
them to pull them off it by their legs. She soon perceived, 
. however, by their face and dress that they were not those 
whom she took them for, and when she recognised them, 
she fell on her knees and begged them to forgive her for the 
mistake she had made, and for having disturbed them 
in their sleep. But M. de Vendome, who wished to know 
more about the matter, got up at once, and asked the 
good old woman to tell him for whom she had mistaken 
them, and though she refused at first, when they promised 
her never to betray her, she told them that she had sus¬ 
pected a young lady of the household with whom a proto¬ 
notary was in love; that she had watched them for a 
long time, as she did not wish her mistress to trust a man 
who was doing his best to dishonour her household. She 
left the prince and princess shut up in their room as she 
had found them, and they laughed for a long time at the 
adventure, and often as they told the story, they never 
would mention the names of the persons whom it con¬ 
cerned. 

“You see, ladies, how this good old dame, thinking 
to act rightly, informed this foreign prince and princess 
of an intrigue of which the very servants had never 
heard.” 

“I think I can guess/' Parlamente said, “where it 
happened, and who the protonotary was, for he has al¬ 
ready ruled many ladies' houses, and when he cannot 
obtain the favours of the mistress, he obtains those of 
one of his attendants, but otherwise a good sort of 
man.” 

“Why do you say otherwise}** Hircan asked her. 
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"for I look upon him as a good sort of man from that 
very fact." 

"I see,” Parlamente replied, "that you know the 
malady and the patient, and that if he wanted an excuse, 
he would readily find an advocate. But I should not like 
to trust to the management of a man who cannot even 
qtrry on his own affairs without letting a servant know of 
them." 

"Do you imagine," Nomerfide asked, "that men care 
who know these sort of things, as long as they obtain their 
desire ? You may be quite sure that if no one spoke about 
such a matter, they would boast of it themselves." 

"You need not talk of all that they know," Hircan 
said to her angrily. 

"Perhaps," she answered blushing, "they could not 
say anthing to their own advantage." 

"To hear you talk," Simontault said, "it would seem 
as if men liked to hear women ill spoken of, and I suppose 
you think I am one of those, and so I am very much 
inclined to speak very well of one woman, so that I may 
not generally be looked upon as a slanderer." 

"Please take my place," Emarsuitte replied, "and I 
beg you to give us something different to what you usually 
do, so that you may show due respect to our honour." 

"It is no new thing, ladies," he replied, "to hear how 
virtuously you can act, and any such action ought not to 
be hidden, but rather written in letters of gold, so that it 
may serve as an example to women, and cause men to 
admire it, when we see in the weaker sex a power to endure 
what weakness would naturally recoil from. This is the 
reason that induces me to relate what I have heard of 
Captain Roberval and several of his companions." 
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Novel LXVI 

A woman risks her life in order to try and save her husband’s, stays 
with him in a desert place till he dies, and is -finally rescued. 

The king had given Roberval the command of an expedi¬ 
tion to Canada where the latter intended, if the climate 
proved suitable, to settle and to build towns and castles, 
and everyone knows how he began this project. In order 
to spread Christianity through the country, he took with 
him artisans of various sorts, and amongst them there was 
one man who was wicked enough to betray his -master, so 
that he very nearly fell into the hands of the natives. 
But it pleased God that the plot should be discovered, so 
that it did not injure Captain Roberval, who had the 
wicked traitor arrested, and would have punished him 
according to his deserts, but his wife, who had followed 
him through the perils of the sea, would not give him up 
to death, and pleaded with the captain and the whole 
company, with so many tears, that out of pity for her, 
and also on account of the services she had rendered him, 
he granted her request, which was that she and her hus¬ 
band should be left on a little island in this sea, which was 
inhabited by nothing but wild beasts, and he also gave 
them permission to take with them whatever they required. 

These unhappy people, being left alone with evil and 
cruel beasts,, had no other resource but God, in whom the 
poor wife had always firmly trusted, and He was her only 
consolation. She carried the New Testament about with 
her as her safeguard, her food and her consolation, and 
read it constantly, and besides this, she helped her hus¬ 
band to build a hut. When the bears and other wild 
beasts came to try and devour them, they defended them¬ 
selves so well, the husband with his arquebuse and she 
with stones, that neither beasts nor birds ventured to 
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come near them and after they killed some they were good 
to eat. So they lived for some time on this flesh and on 
herbs, after their bread was all gone. But at last the 
husband could not resist the effects of such food, and the 
water they had to drink was so bad tliat he became very 
much swollen and died in a short time, having no one 
to wait upon him, or to console him but his wife, who was 
both his physician and confessor, and so he passed joy¬ 
fully from that earthly desert to the heavenly kingdom. 
The poor woman, left by herself, buried him as deep as she 
could, and though the wild beasts got scent of the corpse 
immediately, and come to devour it, the poor woman from 
her hut defended it so well with shots from her arquebuse, 
that her husband’s body did not find such a horrible tomb. 
Thus she lived the life of the wild animals as to her body, 
but the angelic life as to her soul, and spent her time in 
reading, contemplation, orisons and prayer and possessed 
a joyous and contented spirit in her emaciated and half 
dead body. But He, who never forsakes His own in their 
need, and who manifests His power when they are in des¬ 
pair, would not allow this woman’s virtues to pass un¬ 
known to men, but determined that they should be known, 
to His own glory. 

After some time one of the ships of that same fleet 
passed by the island, and when the crew saw a woman 
on it, they remembered those whom they had left there, 
and determined to land and see what had become of them. 
When the poor woman saw the boat coming to shore, she 
went down to the beach, where they found her, on landing, 
and after thanking God for their arrival, she took them 
to her poor little hut, and showed them on what she had 
subsisted during her miserable sojourn there, and they 
could never have believed it, had they not known that 
God is just as able to feed His servants in a desert, as 
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at the grandest banquet in the world. As she could not 
be left in such a place, they took her with them straight 
to La Rochelle where they arrived after a prosperous 
voyage. On their arrival, they told the inhabitants of 
that town about the faithfulness and constancy of the 
woman, and all the ladies of the place received her with 
great honour and were glad to entrust her with their 
daughters, that she might instruct them in reading and 
writing. For the rest of her life, she maintained herself 
by these honourable means, and her only desire was to 
exhort all to Iovq, and to trust in the Saviour, setting forth 
the great mercies He had bestowed upon her, as an ex¬ 
ample of His goodness. 

“Now, ladies, you cannot say that I don't praise the 
virtue which God has implanted in you, and which 
appears the greater, the lower her station is who displays 
them.” 

“We are not sorry,’’ Oisille said, “that you praise 
the graces of our Lord in us, for we know that all virtue 
springs from Him, and we cannot allow that neither man 
nor woman help on God’s work, for do what they will 
they only plant 'but God giveth the increase/ ” 

“If you have read the Scriptures properly,” Saffre- 
dant replied, “you will see St. Paul says: 7 have planted , 
Apollos watered ” but he does not say that women had 
anything to do with the divine work.” 

“You are following the ideas of those bad men,” 
Parlamente said to him, “who fix upon one passage of 
Scripture which suits them, and leave all those which are 
against them. If you had read St. Paul to the end, you 
would have seen how often he mentions those women who 
have laboured with him for the Gospel’s sake.” 

“However, that may be,” Longarine said, “that 
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woman was worthy of all, both for her love for her hus¬ 
band, and her faith in God.” 

“I suppose,” Emarsutte replied, “there is no woman 
here, who would not do as much for her husband, and I 
know if mine were in a like danger I would not abandon 
him though it were to cost me my life.” 

“Take care/’ Nomerfide said to her, “how you love 
such to an excess. That love may harm both you and 
him for, there is a medium in all things, and often, love 
is turned into hate, and only for the want of a proper 
understanding.” 

“I think,” was Simontault's remark, “from what you 
have said, that you can give us an example of this, and 
so if I am right, I shall call upon you for it.” 

“Very well,” she replied, “and I shall make my 
story as short and amusing as usual.” 


Novel LXVII 

A woman, who finds that her husband does not care much for her, follows 
the advice which he gave to a friend of hers, and gave him such a 
strong dose of cantharides that it nearly killed him. 

At Pau, in Bearne, there lived an apothecary whose name 
was Master Stephen, and he had married a good woman, 
who was an excellent house keeper, and nice looking 
enough to have satisfied him; but as he was in the habit 
of testing different drugs, so he was also fond of flirting 
with different women, so that he might know better what 
their various temperaments were, and his wife objected 
to this so much, for he never had anything to do with her, 
except on Holy Week by way of penance. 

One day the apothecary was in his shop, and his wife 
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was hidden behind the door to listen to what he might say, 
when a woman belonging to the town, who was godmother 
to a child to which he was godfather, and he was 
suffering from the same malady as the other, came in and 
said to the apothecary, sighing: "Oh, my dear compere, 
I am the most unhappy woman in the world for I love 
my husband as I do my own self, and my only thought 
is to serve him and to obey him, but all my labour is in 
vain, for he loves the worst, filthiest woman in the town 
more than he does me. Pray, my compere, if you know 
of any drug that may change his temperament, give it to 
me, and if he uses me well I assure you that I will recom¬ 
pense you as well as I possibly can." 

In order to comfort her, the apothecary told her that 
he knew of a powder, and that, if she gave it to her hus¬ 
band in some broth, or with some toast, like powder De 
Due, he would regale as well as she could possibly wish. 
As the poor woman was very anxious to see this miracle 
she asked him what it was, and whether she could obtain 
any of it. He told her that she need only take some 
powdered cantharides, of which he had plenty; and before 
she left, she made him prepare some of the powder for her, 
and took as much away with her as she wanted and she 
thanked him many a time for it, as her husband, who was 
a very strong vigorous man, and did not take too much 
of it, was none the worse for it, and she was all the 
better. 

The apothecary's wife, who heard all that was said, 
thought that she stood quite as much in need of the recip6 
as his commere, so she watched to see where her husband 
put the rest of the powder, and thought that she would 
make use of it when she found a chance, which happened 
in the course of three or four days, when her husband got 
a chill in his stomach. He asked her to make him some 
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good broth, but she told him that a nice toast, with some 
powder De Due, would be better for him; and so he told 
her to make him some at once, and go and get the sugar 
and cinnamon out of the shop, which she did, and did not 
forget the rest of the powder which he had given to his 
commere, and she used it without paying any regard to 
dose, weight, or measure. The husband ate the toast, 
which he found very good, and very soon felt its effects, 
which he wished to appease with his wife; but this was 
impossible, for he felt all on fire, and did not know which 
way to turn, and so he told his wife that he was poisoned, 
and insisted on knowing what she had put on the toast. 
She told him the truth—that she required that recip6 just 
as much as the other woman; but the poor apothecary 
could castigate her with nothing worse than abuse, and 
drove her out of his sight, ordering her to beg the Queen 
of Navarre's apothecary to come and see him, who 
administered the suitable remedies, and very soon brought 
him round, though he rebuked him severely for advising 
others to use drugs which he would not take himself; and 
told him that as for his wife, she had only done what was 
natural, seeing how she wished to make herself loved by 
him. The poor man, therefore, was patient under the effects 
of his folly, and was obliged to admit that he was justly 
punished, by being himself exposed to the mockery which 
he had prepared for some one else. 

"I think, ladies, that this woman's love was as 
indiscreet as it was great." 

"Do you call that loving her husband," Hircan asked 
her, "to put him to pain for the sake of the pleasure which 
she hoped to have from him?" 

"I think," Longarine said, "that she only wished to 
regain her husband's love, which she thought she had 
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lost; and with such an object there is nothing that women 
will not do.” 

“Yet,” Guebron replied, “a woman ought never to 
give her husband anything to eat or drink which she does 
not know from experience, and from men of science, can¬ 
not hurt him; but we must excuse ignorance. This woman 
was excusable, for love is the passion which blinds people 
most, and the person who is most blinded is a woman 
who has not the power to bear such a burden sensibly.” 

“Yes,” said Hircan, “and pleasantly also; for the 
wisest women are those who take as much pleasure in 
making fun of and laughing at their husbands' doings, as 
they do in deceiving them secretly; and if you will let me 
have my turn before Madame Oisille winds up the day, 
I will tell you a story about a husband and wife whom 
you all know.” 

“Begin then,” Nomerfide replied; and Hircan, 
laughing, began. 


Novel LXVIII 

An Italian allowed himself to be taken in by his servant-maid, so that 
his wife found him sifting the meal, in the place of the girl. 

i 

In the castle of Odoz, in Bigorre, there lived one of the 
king's equerries whose name was Charles, who was an 
Italian. He had married a very good and honourable 
lady, but she had aged after bearing him several children. 
He, for his part, was not young, and lived with her on 
very good terms, though he was fond of talking some¬ 
times with his female servants, which his good wife never 
pretended to observe, but quietly'dismissed them when 
they became too free in the house. One day she took a 
new servant, who was a sensible good girl, to whom she 
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told her husband's manner and her own, adding that she 
always got rid of servants as soon as she knew that they 
were behaving badly. The girl, being anxious to remain 
in her mistress's service, and to preserve her esteem, deter¬ 
mined to act virtuously; and although her master frequent¬ 
ly spoke to her in an improper manner, she would not 
listen to him, but told everything to her mistress, and they 
both laughed at his folly. 

One day, when the servant was sifting meal in a 
back room with her dress over her head—made, after the 
fashion of the country, like the cap put on to babies after 
their christening, only that it covers the whole body and 
the shoulders behind, her master, seeing her in this dress, 
began to solicit her very vehemently; and she who would 
rather have died than done such a thing, pretended to 
yield to him, but asked him to excuse her, so that she 
might first go and see that her mistress was engaged about 
something, so that they might not be surprised; and he 
naturally agreed to this. She then begged him to put her 
dress over his head and to go on sifting, so that her mistress 
might continue to hear the noise of the sifter; and he 
did this with pleasure, as he hoped to have what he wished 
for. The girl, who was fond of fun, ran to her mistress, 
and said to her: “Do come and see your good husband, 
whom I have taught to sift, so that I may get rid of him/' 
The wife hurried off to see this new servant; and when she 
saw her husband with the dress over his head, and the 
sifter in his hands, she began to laugh with all her might, 
and to clap her hands, so that she could scarcely find 
breath to say to him: “Well, slut, what wages do you 
ask a month?" When the husband heard his wife's 
voice, and knew that he had been deceived, he threw down 
the dress and the sifter, and ran after the girl, calling her. 
a thousand times a wretch; and if his wife had not inter- 
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posed, he would have paid her out. But the matter was 
Settled to the satisfaction of all, and afterwards they lived 
without any further quarrel. 

"What do you say of this woman, ladies? Was not 
she very wise to pass all her time in making a pastime of 
her husband?" 

"It was no pastime for the husband," said Saffredant, 
"to have failed in his enterprise." 

"I think," Emarsuitte replied, "that he found more 
pleasure at his age in laughing over the matter with his 
wife than in going to kill himself with his servant-girl." 

"I should have been finely vexed," Simontault said, 
"to have been found with that fine cap on my head." 

Longarine said that she believed his wife had nearly 
caught him in the same way; and Simontault told her to 
mind her own business, as his wife was very well satisfied. 
She told him that good women care only for their hus¬ 
bands' love, and those who wish for instant pleasure can 
never find them with propriety. 

"Do you call it a brutal pleasure," Guebron asked 
her, "for a woman to wish to have from her husband 
what belongs to her?" 

"A chaste woman, I say," Longarine replied, "whose 
heart is filled with real love, is more satisfied with being 
really loved, than with all the pleasure which her body 
can desire." 

"I will agree with you," Dagoucin said, "but these 
gentlemen here will neither hear it nor confess it. I think 
if mutual love does not satisfy a woman, one husband 
would not satisfy her either, for if she does not live accord¬ 
ing to woman's honourable love, she must be possessed 
by the insatiable lust of brutes." 

"You put me in mind," Oisille replied, "of a beauti- 
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ful lady, who was well married, who because she did not 
live according to this honourable love, became more lasci¬ 
vious than the same, and more cruel than the lions; but 
I cannot tell, firstly, because it is rather long, and then 
because it does not belong to our time, though it has been 
written by an author who is quite worthy of credit, but 
we have promised to relate nothing here that has been 
written.’ 1 

’That is true,” Parlamente said, “but as I think I 
know the tale to which you refer, I may say that it is 
written in such antiquated language, that besides us two, 
I do not think there is a man or woman here who has 
heard it mentioned.” 

On hearing this they all begged her to tell it them, 
in spite of its length, as they could stop there another good 
hour before vespers, and so Oisille, at their request, began 
thus: 


Novel LXIX 

The ungovernable incontinence of a duchess was the cause of her own 
death, and of that of her most perfect lovers. 

In the household of one of the Dukes of Burgundy was a 
very honourable and handsome princess with whose beauty 
the duke was so enamoured that she blinded him to her real 
disposition, so that all he cared about was to please her, and 
she, on her part, pretended thoroughly to respond to his 
feelings. In the Duke's household, there was a gentleman, 
who was as accomplished in every respect as it was possible 
for a man to be, and whom everybody loved, and espe¬ 
cially the duke, who had brought him up from childhood 
about his person, and who knowing what exceedingly 
good points he had in every way, entertained the greatest 
affection for him, and trusted to him in all matters, which 
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his youth would enable him to understand. The duchess 
who was not a virtuous princess, was not satisfied with 
the love her husband bore her, nor with the kind way 
in which he treated her, and she cast her eyes on this 
gentleman, and he found such favour in her eyes, that 
she got to love him beyond all measure. She tried to 
make him understand this on every possible occasion, both 
by languishing and tender glances, and also by signs and 
impassioned airs, but the gentleman, who had always 
made virtue his chief study, could not understand vice 
in a lady who had no occasion for it, so that the oglings 
and airs of this foolish woman brought her nothing but 
the bitterest disappointment, and one day she was so in¬ 
flamed by her passion, that forgetting she was a woman 
who ought to refuse even were she solicited, and a princess 
ought to be adored, but yet to disdain such adorers, 
she summoned up the heart of a man, to debarrass herself 
of a burden which was becoming insupportable. So when 
her husband went to the council, to which this gentleman 
was not admitted on account of his youth, she beckoned 
to him to come to her, which he did, thinking that she 
had some order to give him, but leaning on his arm, like 
a woman who is tired with too much repose, she went to 
walk up and down a gallery with him, and said to him: 
“I am astonished that young, handsome, and accomplish¬ 
ed as you are, that you have lived in this society where 
there are so many beautiful ladies, without ever having 
been the lover of any of them/' 

She gave him a most suggestive look, and waited for 
his reply, and he said: “Madame, were I worthy that 
your highness should condescend to me, you would rather 
be astonished to see a man as unworthy as I am, offer 
his services to any lady, to meet with refusal and 
mockery. 0 
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When the duchess heard this discreet answer, she 
loved him more than before, and vowed to him that there 
was not a lady at her court but would .be glad to have 
such a servitor, and added that he might well try such 
an adventure, for he would certainly come out of it with 
honour. The gentleman kept his eyes fixed on the ground, 
as he did not dare to meet her glances, which were ardent 
enough to inflame an icicle. Just as he was about to beg 
to be allowed to take his leave, the duke sent for the 
duchess to come to the council about some business which 
concerned her, so she was obliged to go to her great 
regret, but the gentleman never pretended to have under¬ 
stood a single word that she had said to him, which 
troubled and vexed her so much that she did not know 
to wljat to impute her disappointment, if not to the foolish 
fear which she thought possessed this gentleman. A few 
days later, therefore, she made up her mind for neither 
fear nor shame, and to declare her love to him, feeling 
sure that beauty, such as hers, could not be repelled; and 
though she would rather have had the honour of being 
solicited, she waived the honour for the sake of the 
pleasure. 

After having tried several times to speak to him in 
the same strain as on the former occasion, and not being 
able to get a favourable answer, one day she pulled him 
by the sleeve and told him that she wished to speak with 
him about an important affair. He followed her respect¬ 
fully to a window recess to which she had withdrawn, 
and when she saw that none of her attendants could see 
her, she went on, in a voice trembling with fear and desire, 
to speak to him on the old subject, and found fault with 
him for not having chosen some day of her suite, assur¬ 
ing hiril at the same time that she would assist him to 
obtain a favourable hearing, no matter where he might 
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fix his affections. The gentleman who was not less 
astonished than pained at her words said: “Madame, I 
am so tender-hearted that were I to be refused once, I 
should find no more pleasure in life, and I am so insigni¬ 
ficant that there is not a lady in all this court who would 
accept my services/' 

The duchess blushed, and imagining that he was 
almost conquered, told him that she knew the most beauti¬ 
ful lady at court who would receive him with the greatest 
joy and make him perfectly happy, but he told her that 
he did not believe there was any woman at court, who 
was so unhappy and so infatuated as to take a fancy to 
him. As the duchess perceived that he did not choose 
to understand her, she went on to give him some direct 
indication of her passion, but as his virtue rather awed 
her, she put what she had to say into the form of a 
question, and asked him: “Supposing that fortune had so 
favoured you, that I were thus well disposed towards you, 
what would you say?” 

When the gentleman heard this, he thought he must 
be dreaming, so kneeling on one knee he told her that if 
God granted him the duke's good will and hers also, he 
could require nothing more, but was ready to lay down 
his life in their service, and he was sure that the love she 
bore for her husband was so pure that not only would 
she not cast a favourable eye on such a worm as he was, 
but not even on the greatest prince and most perfect man 
that could be found, and that, seeing all the benefits he 
had received from the duke since his childhood, the duke 
could have neither wife, daughter, sister nor mother 
towards' whom he could entertain any other sentiments 
but such as became a loyal servant. 

The duchess would not let him finish what he had to 
say, and seeing that she was in danger of receiving a 
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severe rebuff, interrupted him and said: “Oh, you wicked 
and vain-glorious fool! who ever asked such self-denial 
of you? You fancy that you are so handsome that the 
very flies are in love with you, but if you were insolent 
enough to address yourself to me, I would show you that 
I love and intend to love no man except my husband, 
and I only spoke to you as I have done, to amuse myself, 
to find out your secrets and to make fun of you, as I do 
of all amorous fools. “ 

“Madame/ 1 replied he, “I believed, and believe, that 
it is just as you say." 

Without listening to another word, she went hastily 
into her apartments, and as she saw that her ladies were 
following her she shut herself up in her own private room 
where she gave way to indescribable burst of angry grief; 
on the one hand, her love which had been despised, made 
her most unhappy, and on the other, her exasperation 
against herself for having spoken to him so foolishly as 
she had done, and against him for having answered her 
so prudently, put her in such a rage that at one moment 
she wished to kill herself, and at the next she wished to live 
to avenge herself on the man whom she took for her 
mortal enemy. After she had wept for a long time, she* 
pretended to be ill so that she might not be obliged to 
go to supper with the duke, at which the gentleman was 
generally in attendance; and the duke, who loved his wife 
more than himself, came to see her; and to attain her 
object the more readily she pretended to be pregnant, and 
told him, that her pregnancy had given her a cold in her 
eyes which caused her great pain. For the next two or 
three days the duchess kept her bed in such an unhappy 
and melancholy state, that the duke suspected it was 
caused by something more than of pregnancy, and so at 
night he came to sleep with her, and was as kind and 
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tender towards her as he could; but finding that in spite 
of all, he could not prevent her sighing continually, he 
said to her: M'amie / you know that I love you as much 
as I do my own life, and that I should not long survive 
you, so tell me the cause of your grief, for I cannot be¬ 
lieve that it proceeds only from your pregnancy/' 

The duchess, seeing how good her husband was to¬ 
wards her, thought it was time to get her revenge, so she 
embraced her husband, and said with tears: “The great¬ 
est grief that I feel is to see how you are deceived by 
those whose chief object it should be to preserve your 
property and your honour." When the duke heard her, 
he, naturally, wished to know what she meant, and press¬ 
ed her to tell him the truth without fear, and after refusing 
for a long time, she said to him: “I shall never be sur¬ 
prised in future if strangers make war on princes, seeing 
that those who are most indebted to them, wage such a 
cruel miserable war against them, that the loss of all they 
possess would be nothing in comparison to it." She then 
told him that the gentleman, whom he had treated more 
as a son than a servant, had ventured to address her in 
such a way that if he had gained his suit, her husband’s 
and his children’s honour would have been lost, and that 
though he had for a long time shown his feelings by his 
looks, yet her chaste heart did not understand what he 
meant, till he spoke to her, and she gave him, she said, 
such an answer as her station and chastity demanded, but 
still she hated him so that she could not endure to look 
at him, and so if her husband wished for her company, 
he must get rid of him, for she feared that when he knew 
she had told the duke the truth, he might try and do 
something worse.” 

i. The old French form for Mon amie, my friend, as we should 
say, my darling (Translator) 
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The duke who, on the one hand, loved his wife, and 
felt himself much wronged, and on the other was very 
fpnd of his servant, whose fidelity he had so often proved, 
could hardly believe that this lie was the truth, and went 
to his room in a towering passion and sent word to the 
gentleman that he was not to come into his presence again, 
but to confine himself to his own apartments for a 
time. 

As the gentleman did not know the reason of this 
order, he was extremely angry at it, as he knew he had 
by no means deserved such bad treatment, and as he 
knew that he had not sinned in any way against him 
cither in thought or in deed, he sent a friend of his to 
speak to the duke and to carry a letter to him, in which 
he besought him, that if through any evil report he had 
seen fit to forbid him his presence, he would kindly sus¬ 
pend his judgment till he had heard the facts of the case 
from him, when he would find that he had not offended 
him in any way. When the duke had read this letter 
his anger was somewhat appeased, and so he sent for 
the gentleman to come to his apartments secretly, and 
said to him with an angry countenance, “I could never 
have believed that after bringing you up like my own 
child, I should not ever have repented of it, but you have 
tried to inflict a wrong upon me which would have been 
greater than the loss of all my estates and of my life 
itself, since you have attempted to dishonour her who is 
my other half, and if'you had succeeded you would have 
disgraced my house and my lineage for ever. You may 
be sure that such an insult touches me closely, that were 
it not that I am in some uncertainty whether the fact is 
true or not, you, by this time, would have found yourself 
at the bottom of the water, to repay you in secret for 
the dishonour which you secretly tried to do me.” 
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The gentleman was not dismayed at this speech, but 
rather his innocence made him speak with tlie utmost 
confidence, and he begged the duke to give him the name 
of his accuser, as this was one of those accusations which 
were better settled with the lance than with the tongue. 
"Your accuser," the duke replied, "has no arms but her 
chastity, for it is my wife, who begged me to avenge her 
on you." 

The poor gentleman would not accuse the lady, 
though he saw how wicked she was, and said to the duke 
that his wife could say what she pleased, but as the duke 
knew her better than he did, he begged him to remember 
that he had never seen her, save in his company, except 
once, when she had spoken to him a very little, and as 
he was a prince of sound judgment, he asked him whether 
he had ever seen any conduct on his part which could 
make him jealous, for jealousy was not easily hidden for 
any length of time. He also assured him that he was 
so perfectly loyal to him, that if the duchess were the most 
lovely woman in the world, Love would never cause his 
honour or fidelity to swerve, and also that if she were 
not the duke’s wife, he should never feel inclined to fall 
in love with her, as there were many others more to his 
fancy. 

The duke was rather softened at these words, and 
told him to go on as usual, and that if what he had said 
proved true, he should love him more than ever, but if 
not, his life was in his (the duke’s) hands. The gentle¬ 
man thanked him for his kindness, and expressed his 
readiness to undergo any pain or punishment if he were 
culpable. 

When the duchess saw that the gentleman was in 
attendance as usual, she could not put up with it patiently, 
and said to her husband: "It would serve you right if 
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you were poisoned, as you put more trust in your mortal 
enemies than in your best friend.” 

“Pray, don't be anxious about that,” he replied, “for 
were I certain that what you have told me were true, he 
would not live for twenty-four hours, but he has vowed 
to me that it is altogether wrong, and as I have seen noth¬ 
ing of it myself, I cannot believe it without some strong 
proofs.” 

Her answer was that the duke's goodness only made 
the other one's offence worse, as it was never known that 
a young man like he was had never been in love, but he 
sought no mistress, as he wished to be her lover, for no 
young man would lead the life he had led, unless he had 
aimed so high that he was satisfied with his vain hopes; 
but she begged her husband also, as he believed his ser¬ 
vant so fully, to put him on his oath as regarded his 
love, for she would be satisfied that he was to be believed 
if he loved another, but if he did not, her husband might 
be assured that she had spoken the truth. 

The duke approved of his wife's suggestion, and took 
the gentleman into the country with him, and said to him: 
“My wife still insists upon what she has said, and alleges 
one reason which causes me to suspect you, and that is, 
that young and good-looking as you are, you have, as 
far as is known, never been in love, which makes me 
think that, having fixed your hopes on her, you can think 
of no other woman; therefore, as your friend, I beg you, 
and as your master, I command you, td tell me whether 
or not you serve any lady at all?” The poor gentleman, 
although he would fain have concealed his love, yet as 
he valued his life, was obliged to confess to .the duke see¬ 
ing how furiously jealous he was, that he loved a lady 
who was so beautiful, that the beauty of the duchess and 
all her suite was but ugliness compared to her, but he 
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begged him not to force him to name her, because he 
and his lady had agreed that their intimacy should be 
broken off by whichever of them first mentioned it. The 
duke promised not to press him, and was so pleased with 
his answer that he treated him with more consideration 
than ever, and when the duchess perceived this, with 
her usual cunning, she set to work to find out the reason 
for it which the duke did not hesitate to tell her, and this, 
added to her desire for revenge, made her so jealous that 
she begged the duke to order the gentleman to tell him 
the name of the lady, assuring him that the whole thing 
was lie, and that what she had suggested was the best 
means to convict him of it, and if he would not name her 
yrtiom he thought so lovely, the duke would be the most 
foolish prince in the world if he believed him. 

The poor prince, whose wife led him just as she pleas- 
dd, went for a walk alone with this gentleman, and told 
him that he was more perplexed than ever, 'for he strongly 
suspected that he had put him off with an excuse, so that 
he might not suspect the truth, and so he begged him 
most earnestly to tell him the name of the lady he loved 
so much. The gentleman besought him not to force him 
to wrong the lady whom he loved by breaking a promise 
which he had kept for so long, and to cause him to lose 
in one day what he had preserved for seven years, for 
he would rather die than act thus towards her who was 
so loyal to him. When the duke saw that he would not 
tell him her name, he got mad with jealousy, and said 
to him, with a fierce countenance: “Take your choice; 
either tell me the name of the lady whom you love above 
all others, or 1 shall banish you from my territory under 
pain of death if you are found within it after eight days 
are over." 

If ever grief possessed the heart of a faithful servant. 
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it did that of the poor gentleman, who might well have 
said: Augustus sunt mihi undique *; for on the one hand 
he felt that if he spoke the truth he should lose his mistress 
if she knew that he had not kept his promise, and on the 
other, if he did not divulge her name, he should be banish¬ 
ed from the country where she lived, and could never 
see her again. Thus driven two ways, a cold sweat broke 
out all over him, as over one whom anguish is bringing 
to the grave. When the duke saw his looks he imagined 
that he had no lady but his own wife, and that he was 
in such trouble because he could not name another, and 
so he said to him very roughly: “If what you have said 
were true, you would have no difficulty in telling it me, 
but I am sure that your offence is troubling you/' 

The gentleman stung by these words and urged Wjf, 
the love he bore his master, determined to tell him the 
truth, feeling assured that he was so good a man that 
nothing would induce him to reveal it to anybody else, 
and so kneeling before him with clasped hands, he said 
to him: “Sir, the love I feel for you, and the obligations 
I am under towards you, urge me to tell you more than 
the fears of death itself, for I see that you have such a 
wrong opinion of me that I have determined, in order to 
free you from your suspicions, to do what no torture 
would have forced me to do. But I must beg you, sir, 
to swear to me on the faith of a prince and of a Christian, 
never to reveal the secret which I am about to divulge 
to you at your desire. ” The duke at once swore to him, 
with all the oaths he could think of, never to reveal any¬ 
thing to anybody, either by word, act or sign and the 
gentleman, feeling sure of such a virtuous prince, as he 
knew him to be, laid the foundation of his own unhappi- 

i. I am straightened on every side. 
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hess by telling to him that seven years ago he had made 
fee acquaintance of the duke's niece, Madame de Verger, 
a widow and disengaged, and so he tried to win her favour, 
but not being of rank high enough to enable him to marry 
her, he became her humble servant, and fortunately 
hitherto neither man nor woman had the least suspicion 
of the affair but the duke, whom he had now told, and 
in'whose hands he placed both life and honour, begging 
him to keep the secret, and not to esteem his niece less, 
as there could not be a more perfect or chaste creature 
under heaven. 

The duke was very pleased at hearing this, for as he 
knew how extremely beautiful his niece was, he had no 
doubt that she was much more capable of pleasing the 
$|fintleman than his wife, but as he knew that such an 
dfiair could not be carried on easily, he asked the gentle- 
i&n to tell him how he managed to see her. He told 
him that the lady's room opened into the garden, and 
that on the days when he was to go to her, she left a 
little door open through which he went on foot, and wait¬ 
ed till he heard a little dog bark, which the lady let loose 
in the garden as soon as all her women had retired, and 
that then he went and talked with her all night, and on 
leaving they settled the day when he was to come again 
which he nkvtr missed unless unavoidably prevented. 
The duke who was the most curious man in the world, 
and who had carried on many love affairs in his time, 
begged the gentleman, partly to set his suspicions at rest, 
partly to hear the whole of such a strange story, to take 
him with him fee next time he went, not as a master, 
but as a companion, and the gentleman agreed, and told 
fee duke that he had an assignation for feat very night. 
The duke was as pleased as if he had gained a kingdom, 
and under the pretext of going to repose in his private 
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closet, he ordered two horses for himself and the gentle¬ 
man, and they rode all night from Asgilly, where the duke 
was residing to Vergy, and when they had arrived there, 
they left their horses outside the enclosure. The gentle* 
man introduced the duke into the garden through the little 
gate, and begged him to remain behind a large walnut 
tree, whence he could see whether what he had said were 
true or not. They had not been in the garden long before 
the little dog began to bark, and the gentleman went to¬ 
wards the tower where his lady met him, and on saluting 
and embracing him, told him it seemed a thousand years 
since she had seen him. Then they went into the room 
which they left open, and the duke entered furtively after^ 
them, for there was no light in it, and when he he^ 
them talk of their chaste love he was more than satisf? 
and had not to wait long, for the gentleman, told his -M M 
that he was obliged to return sooner than usual, a$M HT 
duke was going hunting at four o’clock, and that he was 
obliged to be present. The lady, who preferred his honour 
to her own pleasure, did not attempt to stop him from 
doing his duty, for what she valued most in their: honour¬ 
able love, was that nobody knew it. 

So the gentleman left at one o’clock in the morning, 
and the lady, in a cloak and kerchief, accompanied him, 
though not so far as she would have liked, for the gentle¬ 
man made her return for fear that she should meet the 
duke, and so they mounted their horses and rode back, 
and on the way the duke frequently vowed to the gentle¬ 
man that he would rather die than reveal his secret, and 
he put such confidence in him that no one at court stood 
higher in his favour, at which the duchess was more en¬ 
raged than ever. But the duke forbade her to talk with 
him about the matter any more, as he was quite satisfied 
with knowing the truth, and that the lady was handsomer 
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than she herself was. These words cut the duchess to 
the heart, so that they gave her an illness worse than a 
fever. The duke went to see her and console her, but 
she insisted that he should tell her who the lady was whom 
his servant loved so dearly and she pressed him so, that 
at last he left the room, telling her that if she spoke about 
the matter again, they would separate. This only made 
the duchess worse, who pretended that she felt her child 
move, which delighted the duke so much that he went to 
sleep with her. At the moment when she saw that his 
passions were most excited she turned away from him: 
"Sir, since you love neither your wife nor your child, let 
|i$ both die.” Saying this, she began to cry and to 
■team, so that the duke feared she would have a mis- 
wriage, therefore he took her into his arms and begged 
fllto tell him what she wanted, as he would do anything 
ffliwished. But she told him, she could not believe he 
would do any great matter for her, as he had refused her 
such a trifle as to tell her the name of the lady whom 
his wicked servant loved: she had thought, she said, that 
there was but one heart between them, but now he kept 
secrets from her as from an enemy, although he knew 
that she had not divulged the most important secrets with 
which he had entrusted her, as that though he might have 
sworn not to tell the gentleman's secret yet, as he and 
she were one, he would not be acting contrary to his 
honour. She went on to say that she held him in her arms, 
had a child of his in her womb, but the more loving and 
loyal she was towards him, the more cruel he became 
towards her, so that she wished to die as he preferred a 
faithless servant to a faithful wife and to the life of his 
child, for she should certainly die if she could not obtain 
what she wanted to know from him. 

She then embraced her husband, and watered his 
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face with her tears, so that the prince, who feared to lose 
his wife and child at the same time, determined to tell her, 
but assured her, that if she repeated it to anyone she should 
die by no other hand than his, and she accepted the 
condition and the punishment, whereupon the poor duped 
duke told her all he had seen and heard, at which sh§ 
pretended to be very much pleased, but was really quilt 
the opposite; but she dissembled her rage, for fear of her 
husband. 

But on the occasion of a grand entertainment, 
which the duke had invited all the great ladies of thT 
court, and amongst others, his niece, after the banquJf 
when the dancing began, at which everyone did his w 
the duchess could not enjoy herself when she sa\#/^ 
niece's beauty and grace, and could not hide hefA v . 
tion. So she called all the ladies round her, andf 
to talk of love affairs, and when she saw that 
did not speak, she said to her, with a heart fit terKB^ 
with jealousy: “And as to you, my fair niece, surely 
your beauty must have found a lover?" 

“Madame," she replied, “my beauty had made no 
such conquest, for since my husband’s death, I have wish¬ 
ed for no lovers but his children, and am quite satisfied 
with them." 

“Fair niece," the duchess said to her, in extreme 
vexation, “no love is so secret but that it becomes known, 
and no little dog so well trained or kept in hand as not 
to bark." 

You may fancy the grief of this poor lady, when she 
perceived that a matter she had thought was quite secret, 
was thus declared to her dishonour. The thought that 
her honour which she had guarded so carefully, and had 
so unfortunately lost, was a great grief to her, but the 
greatest was the suspicion that her lover had broken his 
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promise, which she could not believe of him, unless love 
for some lady more beautiful than herself had led him 
to reveal the matter. But she had sufficient courage and 
self-command to seem not to understand and to answer, 
smiling, that she did not understand the language of 
leasts; however, under this mask of cheerfulness, her 
wart was so oppressed that she got up, and going through 
the duchess’ room went into a small room, into which 
the duke, who was walking up and down, saw her enter. 
\¥hen she thought she was alone, she threw herself upon 
Jt bed, so overcome by weakness that a servant girl, who 
r iad sat down by the bed to sleep, looked through the 
Retains to see who it could be, but when she saw that it 
^ the duke’s niece she did not dare to say anything to 
'|and listened as quietly as possible to what might 
|fcn . She heard her, in a dying voice, blame herself 
| « ng her chaste love on a man who must have re- 
the secret to the duchess, who must have changed 
him, whom she had loved as never man was loved before, 
as Circe did her lovers, and turned him from good to 
bad, from a man into a cruel beast. He might break his 
word, she said, but she would keep hers, and never see 
him again, as he had disclosed their intimacy, and as she 
could not live without him welcome death should end it. 
She upbraided the duchess with her sneering allusion to 
the little dog, saying it had made her red with shame and 
pale with jealousy. As she had loved the creature too 
much she had forgotten the Creator, and now her spirit 
must return to Him from whom earthly love had detach¬ 
ed it. Finally she prayed to God to receive her soul in 
His mercy, as the love she had borne the gentleman had 
beet stained by no sin, except loving him too well, and 
that He would, through the merits of Him whose love is 
incomprehensible, forgive her for that. And so, bidding 
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him farewell who was unworthy of the name of friend, she 
fell backwards, her colour became ghastly, her lips blue, 
and her extremities cold. 

At that moment her lover came into the hall, and 
seeing the duchess and the ladies dancing, looked abotlj 
for his mistress, but not seeing her he went into t]sj 
duchess' room where he saw the duke walking up afl 
down, and he, divining his thoughts, said to him inf# 
whisper: “She has gone into that little room, and she 
seemed to be unwell." The gentleman asked whether thj 
duke would allow him to follow her, and when he haj 
obtained permission he went in and found her at the 
of death, and embracing her, he said: “What i 
M'amie ? you cannot be going to leave me?" \ 
heard that well-known voice she gathered a little str 
and opened her eyes to gaze on him who was the Cj 
her death, but the sight of him so increased^ 
and grief, that she expired with a deep sigh. 

The gentleman, more dead than alive, asked the a 
dant what had caused her illness, and she told him 
she had heard. He at once knew that the duke had 
vealed his secret to his wife and his passion was so intense 
that he embraced the body of his mistress and watered 
it copiously with his tears, apostrophising himself as traitpr 
and villain, wishing that he had been struck by lightning 
before his tongue had revealed their secret, and also that 
it might be treated as that of Dives was in hell. He hoped 
that eagles might perpetually tear his heart, which had 
been too much afraid of exile or death, like they did that 
of Ixion. He called her the most faithful of women, and 
himself the most faithless of men, and wished that he 
were the little dog that had so faithfully served its mis¬ 
tress, and at whose barking he used to feel much joy. 
He had broken his word, she was dead, and as death 
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would not touch his faithless heart, it was not right that 
he should pardon his murderer, and having implored, as 
he said, her pardon, and washed her body with his tears, 
othing remained for him but that his own arm should 
ke his body like hers, and send his soul to join hers, 
Sing assured that an honourable and virtuous love has 
end, either in this world or the next. 

Then starting up from the dead body, like a man 
beside himself, and drawing his poniard, he stabbed him- 
gelf with it with the greatest violence, and then took his 
mistress into his arms again, and kissed her with such 
r ' 'J3 that he seemed to have more of love than of death 
; : .:%im. When the waiting maid saw what he had done, 
to the door and cried for help, and when the duke 
^ her, guessing that some evil had befallen those 
|he loved so much, he immediately was the first to 
^ the room, and when he saw the unhappy couple 
3d to separate them, so that he might if possible, 
the gentleman's life, but he held her so tight that 
impossible to do so till he was dead. But when 
be heard the duke ask him what was the cause of this 
catastrophe, he said to him, with a furious 1_ ok: “Your 
tongue, and mine, sir," and with these words he died, 
his face laid on that of his mistress. 

As the duke wished to know more of the affair, he 
forced the girl to tell him all she had seen and heard, 
which she did in full, and when he learnt that he was the 
cause of all this misfortune, he threw himself on to the 
two dead lovers, and with tears and loud cries, begged 
them to forgive him, and after kissing them several times, 
raised himself in a rage and drew the poniard out of the 
gentleman’s body, then, like a boar who is wounded by 
a spear rushes impetuously at him who has struck the 
blow, so the duke went to look for her who had wounded 
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him to the bottom of his heart, and he found her dancing 
in the hall, even more gay than usual, because she though? 
she had revenged herself so well on the duke’s niece. Tip 
duke took her from the dance and said to her: “You 
the secret upon your life, and your life shall ppgflH 
penalty.” Saying this he took her by her hi^d-dralWB 
stabbed her in the breast, at which all the lompany J BS 
so astonished that they all thought the duke was 
but, when he had done the deed, he called together™ 
the servants into the hall and told them the honourab|| 
and pitiful story of his niece, and the wicked behavi* 
of his wife at which all present wept. The duke^ 
ordered his wife to be buried in an abbey which h % 
founded, and had a handsome tomb erected, iisR ■ 
the bodies of his niece and of the gentleman Al¬ 
together, with an epitaph relating their tragic 
himself undertook an expedition against the^’ 
which God so blessed him that he reaped both hC. 
profit, and as on his return, he found that hi£ 
able to be entrusted with the government of his domnSl 
he became a monk in the abbey where his wife ano^re 
two lovers were buried, in which he spent his old age 
happily with God. 


‘This, ladies, is the story which you begged me to 
relate, and which, as I can see from your eyes, you have 
not heard without compassion. Strive not to set your 
affections too much on men, but pray to God for His holy 
spirit, so that your hearts may be so inflamed by divine 
love, that at the hour of death you may not regret leav¬ 
ing that which you have loved too well in this world.” 

“If their love was as honourable as you say,” Hircan 
asked, “what need they keep it a secret?” 

“Because,” Parlamente replied, “men are so mali- 
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bous, that they will not believe that any love can be vir¬ 
tuous, for they judge according to their own passions: 
ad when a virtuous woman has an intimate friend whc 
near relation, she must talk to him in private i. 
pits to talk to him for any length of time, for 2 
i*s honour is alike doubted whether she loved virtu- 
or otherwise, as men only judge from appearance/ 
jf'But,” said Guebron, “when the secret gets known, 
only thought the worse of.” 

That is so,” Longarine answered, “and so the bes 
is not to love at all.” 

f ^\We men appeal from that sentence,” Dagoucin said 
.JJf we thought that ladies were without love, we shoulc 
r u :h to live, and if we thought they really did no 
become merchants instead of being soldiers 
V'^puly of gaining riches instead of honour.” 

imply, that if there were no women, we 
H'be cravens,” Hircan said, “as if we had nc 
"’’lit that with which they inspire us? But I thin! 
__ lessens a man's courage more than to be continu* 
V . wangling after women, and for that reason, amongs 
" the Jews, a man was not allowed to go to war for th 
first year after his marriage, lest love for his wife shoulc 
ke him shun the dangers which we ought to seel 


”1 don't think that law a very sensible one,” wa. 
Saffredant's observation, 'for nothing makes a man leav 
home more willingly than being married, for war with¬ 
out is not more insupportable than war within, and th 
best means to get men to go to strange countries, and no 
to idle away their time at home, is to get them married.' 

"It is quite true,” Emarsuitte said, “that marriag 
relieves them from household cares, for they rely on thei 
wives for that, and only think of acquiring honour, a. 
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they are sure that their wives will look after their interests.^ 
Saffredant replied: "However that may be, I a| 
very glad that you share my opinion/' 

"But," Parlamente said, "I should like to 
the gentleman, who was the cause of all this 
did not die of grief, as well as she who was inne_ 

4 ‘Because, 1 ' Nomerfide said, ‘ ‘women love 4 
than men." 

"Rather," Simontault replied, "because wo? 
jealousy and their passions cause their death without % 
knowing why, when men prudently inquire into the<t _, 
and this gentleman, when he knew that he was the 
of his mistress' misfortune, showed he loved 
sparing his own life." 

"But," said Emarsuitte, "she died of : 
her pure and loyal heart could not endure fi**, 
wickedly deceived." 4/' 

"That was jealousy," Simontault replfc;^ 
would not give way to reason, and as she belief 
of which her lover was not guilty, her death \ 
voluntary, for she could not help it; but her lov$ 
voluntary." 

"That love," Nomerfide said, "must be very 
which causes such intense grief." 

"Don't be alarmed," Hircan observed, "for you 
never die of such a malady." 

"Nor will you," she replied, "kill yourself for having 
done wrong." 

Parlamente, who fancied that the discussion was at 
her expense, said to them, laughing: "It is quite enough 
that love caused the death of two people, without causing 
two others to come to blows, for there is the second bell 
for vespers; which will separate you whether you wish it 
or not." 
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At her advice the company rose to attend vespers, 
fnd did not forget the souls of those true lovers in their 
for whom the monks, of their own accord, said 
^mund^ During supper they spoke of nothing 
Sy ne de Verger, and after having amused them- 
®»gether a little, they went to their different 
(fete. And so ended the seventh day. 
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In the morning they asked whether the bridge haE , 
much progress, and found that it would be finished ^ 
or three days, at which some of them were not ove**. 
pleased, as they would have liked the work toillM^'f 
longer, in order to protract the pleasure which 
in their present agreeable manner of life. 
only had two or three more days before them, iSjc 
mined to make the best of them, and they as mM-f. 
Oisille to give them their usual spiritual refre£* 
she did at greater length than usual, as $JIjfef 
finish the Revelation of St. John the Divine* if 
left, and she read so well, that they all wenitiffj? 
flamed witli a holy fire. After dinner, they tfrf 
day before, and doubted whether this could be 
a one, and then went to their rooms until it war?/ 
go to the meadow, where they found the monks afc? 
assembled. When they had all taken their places# 
agreed that Parlamente should begin, and she^ 
“Ladies, such wise tales have been told during 
days, that I beg that this day may be given up to relax? 
the greatest follies, which are at the same time true, that 
we can think of, and so I will begin.” 


Novel LXX 

A woman at the point of death, flew into such a rage cm Sflfcfi tMt 
husband ktss her servant , that she recovered 

In the town of Amboise there lived a man called 
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begged 
lose/ 


ibandier, who was saddler to the Queen of Navarre, and 
colour of whose face one could judge that he 
:chus more than Diana. He had married an 
man who managed his household and children 
One day he was told that his wife was very 
great danger, at which he evinced great grief, 
at once to see what he could do for her, and 
er in such a bad state that she needed a confessor 
doctor, which caused him to make the most 
stations that were ever heard, but to repro- 
properly it would be necessary to speak thick 
tf ajud still more to imitate his looks and face, 
done all he could for her, she asked for the 
brought to her; and when the good man 
tw himself into the bed in despair, crying 
voice: “My God! I am going to lose 
what shall I do, poor wretch ?” with many 
At last, when there was nobody else 
fcfccept a young plump servant girl, he called 
;per, and said to her: “My dear, I am dying, 
tct, worse than dead outright, at seeing your 
die thus. I don’t know what to say or do, but I 
myself to your care, and beg you to take care 
tese and children, so take the keys which are 
Sit my side, and look after my household affairs 
for I can have nothing more to do with them/ 1 
r girl pitied and tried to comfort him, and 
not to despair, adding that though she might 
►tress, she should not lose her kind master. He 
[jjThat is not possible, for I feel that I am dying; 
cold my face is, and put your cheeks to mine 
tern/' When she did this he put his hand into 

_. to which she made some resistance at first, 

m told her not to be frightened as they must become 
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better acquainted, and saying this he took her in hia*' 
and threw her to the bed. His wife, however, 
no other company than the cross and the holy 
who had not spoken for two days, began to 
loud as her weak voice would allow her: “Ah I 
I am not dead yet!” and then shaking her fist/* 
she said: “You wretches, I am not dead." 

When the husband and the servant heard hrip \ 
they jumped up immediately, but she was $0 
against them, that her anger dried up all the 
her throat that had prevented her from S[ 
she was able to shower all the abuse she 
upon them, and from that moment, she beg&h* 
and she very often reproached her husband 
love he bore her. 




“You see, ladies, how hypocritical men \ 
little it takes to console them for the loss of ‘ 

“You don't know,” Hircan said, “that 
have heard that was the best remedy for his 
being able to cure her by his kind treatment, he: 
try whether the opposite would have a better effect,*) 
have seen how well the experiment turned out; 
astonished that you, a woman, should have sho^ 
peculiarities of your sex, who are easier cured by I 
than by kindness.” 

“I am quite certain,” Longarine replied, 
a thing would make me leave, not only my bed* 
grave itself.” 

“As he thought she was dead,” Saffredant j 
did not wrong her in trying to console hims " 
know that the marriage tie lasts no longer thaufl 
that then it is undone.” 

Certainly death releases a man from the obli 
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was Oisille's answer, “but a loving heart never 
bond of love, and he very soon forgot his grief, 

: Jtald not wait till his wife had breathed her last/** 
J^seems the strangest thing to me,” Nomerfide 
Jiiat seeing death and the cross before his eyes,, 
all wish to offend God.” 
good sort of reason,” Simontault cried, 
be shocked at seeing a wrong action as 
ware at a distance from the church and 

’"^^ly naake as much fun of me as you please/* 

' ’^Hed, “but the sight of death is enough to 
■Jfoo matter how young it may be.” 

with you,” Dagoucin said, “had I not 
_^|lSOntrary of a princess.” 
jPp&"say,” Parlamente replied, “that she her- 
^ tstory to that effect. Therefore, if that is so, I 
'j|3ace up to you, so that you may tell it us.” 
Dagoucin began thus: 


Novel LXXI 

Ifctance of a nun who had lost her virginity without violence 
iut love. 

Ifthe best towns in France, after Paris, there was 
||||$ endowed hospital; that is to say, a prioress 
sixteen nuns, and a prior with seven or 
who lived in quite another part of the build¬ 
up performed service every day; the nuns only 
mkternosters and their Hours of Our Lady, as 
^Tully occupied in attending to the sick. One 

§ <man was dying, and all the nuns were about 
ter they had done all they could for him, they 
-?je of their monks to hear his confession, and as 
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he saw that he got gradually weaker, he ad) 
extreme unction, soon after which he lost 
speech. But as he was a long time dying, 
to hear what was said to him, they all said 
forting words they could to him, till at last 
of it, and when it was night they went to 
till at last there was no one left to lay'MU 
youngest nun and one of the monks, whcW 
more than the prior or any of the other 
so very austere, both in his words and 
After they had shouted out aloud into 
ears several times, they saw that he was 
two laid him out, and whilst they were 
last act of charity, the monk began #4 
wretchedness of life, and of the bliss of 
night was spent in such pious talks. 

The poor girl listened to his devout 
attention and looked at him with tears in 
which he was very much pleased, and s] 
life to come he began to embrace her, as ii 
to carry her straight to Paradise in his arms. 
heard what he said, and as she looked upon 
most devout in the whole monastery, she did 
to refuse and when the wicked monk saw this, 
ing of God, he accomplished the work with; 
the devil had suddenly put into their hearts 
been no question of this previously), and asij 
God did not punish secret sins, and that two 
had no ties could not sin in such a case whei® 
ensued, and that, to avoid this, she was to be 
fess only to him. 

After this they separated, and she went 
and on passing before a chapel of Our Lady, 
to say her prayers as she was in the habit of 
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began: “Virgin Mary’’, she remembered that 
had lost her title to virginity, without force 
_2||love, but merely from a foolish fear, and she 
, so violently that it seemed as if her heart 

The monk, who heard her sobs in the dis- 
tb a t she had already repented, and feared 
"jpajj^'lose his pleasure in the future, and so to 
went to look for her, and found her pro- 
figure of the Virgin. He rebuked her 
, 'T^ 40 ld her that if her conscience smote her, 
to him, and need not repeat the act 
^ T l, for both of them were at liberty to do 
without sinning. The silly nun, thinking 
with God, confessed to him, and all 
..J^^^lmposed upon her, was to swear that it 
to love him, and that a little holy water 
such a slight peccadillo. 

^5&ved him rather than God, she went to him 
-/his will some time afterwards, and became 


Jfjuch was a great grief to her, and so she beg- 

J ress to have that monk expelled from the 
Sr she knew that he was so sharp and cun- 
^•ne would be sure to seduce her. The prior 
®£S, who were leagued together, made fun of 
■flA her that she was old enough to protect her- 
man; that the one in question was far too 
^jbything of the sort. At last, urged by re- 
^^pmpetuonsly demanded to be allowed to go 
she thought, that if she confessed her sin 
^ she would recover her virginity. The prior 
agreed to this very willingly, for they pre- 
jshe should become a pilgrim, although it was 
Jthe rule of their order, than that she should 
« nunnery, scrupulous as she was, and fearing 
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lest in her despair she should reveal the sort a$j 
led there, they gave her money for her journe 
so ordered it that being in Lyons one evening/ 
in the church of St. John, where the Due 
who was afterwards Queen of Navarre,-J 
forming a nine days' devotion with 
ladies, being on her knees before the 
someone going up the steps to the ro 
light of the lamp saw that it was a nu#$p| 
order to hear what she prayed for, wit! 
of the altar, and the nun, who thoug||| 
knelt down and struck herself on the " 
bitter tears: “My God, have mercy 
sinner that I am." As the duchess wHf 
was the matter she went up to her and * 
what is the matter ? where do you com#f 
are you doing here?" The poor nun, whail 
her, said: “Alas! my dear, my misfi 
that God is my only resource, and I have;] 
to give me the opportunity of speaking to 
Alencon, for I will tell my affairs to her aid 
sure that if there be any means of righti 
will find them."—“My dear," the duchess 
can speak to me as you would to her, for 
her friends."—“I beg your pardon/ 

“but nobody else shall know my secret/ 
duchess told her to speak openly, for sfa 
whom she wanted. The poor nun there 
self at her feet, and with many tears, toi 
you have heard of her misfortune. The du 
her so well, that without lessening her coc 
ance, she gave her a dislike for going to 
her back to the nunnery with letters to tl 
place desiring him to have that scandalous ; 
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" v ^rd that story from the duchess herself, so you 
Nomerfide’s recipe is not good for all sorts 
“ ( these two whilst handling and laying out 
‘j^re not less wanton.” 

Hircan said, “nobody ever did such a 
italic of death and to perform the actions 

."fiction of life,” Oisille replied, “for we 
_^;:iers death.” 

,^^. 1 -re ’ Saffredant said, “that those poor 
linking of theology, but as Lot’s 
^ a ^ er drunk, in order, as they 
**^<he human race, so those two wished 
ggj||i had destroyed, and to make a new 
gpj&v:’ Therefore I only find fault with the 
■plras continually crying, and continually 
cause of her tears.” 

JjlWm many,” Hircan said, “who weep for 
_J| laugh at their pleasure at the same 


PlsParlamente replied, “that I know of whom 
ptag, and I think their laughter has continued 
pfor them now to begin to weep.” 

|ur tongue,” Hircan said, “the tragedy which 
"ft r is not yet ended.” 

subject,” said Parlamente, “I think 
** not complied with our rule which was 


^righable tales, whereas his was very 

Hit said,” he replied, “was that we should 
Htances of folly, and I do not think I have 
feat rule. But I call upon Nomerfide, so 
{Have a merrier one, and I hope she will 
Hi food.” 
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"I have a story quite ready/ 1 Nomerfide 
is worthy to follow yours, for it tells of mop 
death, so please listen attentively 

Here end the tales and novels of tb^^^ 
Navarre which are all that can be reco T ^_ 


THE END 
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